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Broader Power 
Is Opposed for 


Reserve Banks 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Says Present Policies of 
System Have Been 
Satisfactory. 


Regulation of Prices 
Declar ed Impossible 


Mr. Mills Holds Control of Com- 
Jalues to Prevent 
Depression Is Im- 


modity 


practical. 


Retention of the present powers and 
policies of the Federal Reserve System 
rather than an unleashing of those pow- 
ers in a search for “new triumphs in 
distant fields” was urged by the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L, | 
Mills, in a speech May. 27 before the | 
Bond Club of New York. (The full text 
of the address is printed below.) 

The “propagandists 
tie changes” in the system found no 
favor with Mr. Mills. He declared that 
some groups of economists had appar- 
ently “succeeded in persuading them- 
selves and are now seeking to persuade 
others” that commodity prices may be | 
controlled by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Fortunately, he said, no such power ex- 
ists, and, in his opinion, few people are 
interested in the general price level; 
their interests are confined to prices of 
particular commodities. 

Thinks System Satisfactory. 

It was Mr. Mills’ belief that the sys- | 
tem had “more than justified all of the | 
expectations of its builders.” He in- 
quired, therefore, whether it was not the | 
part of wisdom to refrain from drastic 
changes and permit those who had man- 
aged the system’s affairs in a way which 
he thought highly satisfactory to con- 
tinue to meet new conditiens as they 
arise. 

Following is the full text of Mr. 
speech: 

I am very glad indeed to have an 
opportunity to address The Bond Club, 
for I understand that the Treasury is 
under a debt of gratitude to the mem- 
bers of this organization for the devoted 
and patriotic work which they performed 
during the great Liberty Loan Cam- 
paigns, as well as for the cooperative 
attitude that has been theirs ever since. ' 

Some three weeks ago I read an arti- 
cle by Professor Allyn Young, in which 
he said, “The Federal Reserve System | 
appears to be safe for awhile from the 
attacks of its enemies. It has more to | 
fear from the solicitude of its friends.” 
Professor Young was referring specifi- 
cally to legislation intended to instruct 
the Federal Reserve Banks to keep stable 
some arbitrary index of price variations, 
and his statement which I have quoted | 
seemed to me to be a singularl= happy 
way of describing the existing situation. 
After all, it is extremely dangerous to | 
the popularity and performance of any 
institution or system to have even its 


who favor “dras- 


Mills’ 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Revision of Rates 


On Coal Is Approved | 


Carriers from 
Mines in Southeast to West- 


Proposed by 


ern Destinations. 

Revision of the rates on coal, proposed 
by the railroads, from mines in south- 
ern Tlinois, western Kentucky and the 
Birmingham district of Alabama to des- | 
tinations west of the Mississippi River | 
was approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by decision made 
public May 27 in Investigation and Sur- | 
pension Docket No. 2814 and No. 16505, | 
Alabama Mining Institute v. linois Cen= 
tral Railroad et al 

As to the eastern part of the Mis. 
sissippi Valley territory, the Commission 
held that no change can be made in the 
adjustment as proposed by the carriers | 
without involving sweeping changes in 
the entire rate structure which, the | 
Commission said, is beyond the scope of 
the present proceeding. The roads were 
ordered to cancel schedules applying to | 
territory east of the river on or before 
June 27. 

The Commission held further that rates 
on coal from mines in the Birmingham 
district of Alabama to destinations in | 
Mississippi Valley territory ave unduly 
prejudicial as compared to rates to the 
same destinations from mines in. the 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky 
districts. A zone adjustment of rates 
was prescribed by the Commission, ef- 
fective on or before August 5, remov- 
ing such undue prejudice. 

The findings of the Commission fol- 
lows: 

Ry schedules filed to become effective | 
December 20, 1926, respondents propose 
to establish rates on coal from mines in 
Alabama, western Kentucky, and .south- , 
ern Illinois to destinetions in the Mis- 
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| and many 


| less 


| port of its Commitiee on 


| in a European conference. 


Railway to Acquire 
Oregon Properties 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission approved May 27 a re- 
port, certificate and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6045. authorizing the 
Southern Pacific Company to issue 
$61,294,000 Oregon Lines first 
mortgage bonds, and to acquire the 
lines the Oregon & California 
Railroad and the Marion & Linn 
County Railroad on terms and con- 
ditions preseribed. 

The bonds are to be issued against 
these lines and other lines of the 
Southern Pacific system in Oregon 
and are to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures made on the Ore- 
gon properties over several years. 


of 


of 


Quantity Consumed — 
Advaneed as Basis 
ForF amily Budget | 


International Conference | 


Considers Methods of Sur- 
veys in Sessions at 


Geneva. 

Quantity consumption, advanced for 
the first time at the Third International 
Conference on Labor Statistics, as a 
basis for family budgets of equal im- 
portance with money cost gives an op- 
portunity for changes to meet the shift 
in prices, according to a written state- 
ment made public on May 27 by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, in 
making public the statement, said orally 


| that published family budgets in most 


countries are frankly “mere estimates” 
if not most of them are open 
as being move or 
political considera- 


to “grave suspicion” 
influenced by 
tions. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Third International Conference of 
Labor Statistics held in Geneva had for 
a principal subject of discussion the re- 
Methods of 


Family Budget Enquiries. The principal 


| point in these disey ssiqngstrom an Amer- 


can point of view was that for the first 
time the importance of the quantity con- 
sumption was insisted upon as being of 
equal importance with the money cogt. 


| While this opinion was not generally ac- 


cepted it is important to know that it 

was brought forward for the first time 

Unfortun- 

ately it was not forcefully presented. 
Weight Basis of Costs. 

The value of quantities consumed as a 
weighting basis for family living costs 
was fairly well brought out, but the 
value of these family weightings as a 
measure of per capita consumpiion or of 


! family consumption of the principal ar- 
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Size to Determine 


Classification of Rugs 


Acting Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Issues Ruling on As- 
sessing Duty. 


Floor coverings in chief value of wool 
and measuring 4'5 feet by 22 feet, or 
less, hereafter will be classified as 
“mats” 
cent ad valorem under the Tariff Act 
of 1922, and floor coverings exceeding 
that measurement will be regarded as 


rugs and bear duty as provided, under a 


ruling made public May 27 by the Acting 
Commissioner of cuca, Frank Dow. 


The question of classification of rugs 


and mats has been moot for sometime ! 


and was the subject of judicial deter- 
mination by the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals. The Court’s opinion 
left some idoubt in the minds of Cus- 
tams officials and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Department of the Treasury, was 
asked to clarify the situation. 

The views of the Bureau were con- 
veyed in a letter addressed to the Col- 
lector of Customs at New York and dis- 
tributed throughout the service. The 
full text of the letter follows: 

The Depsrtment refers to your let- 
ters of the 21st ultimo relative to the 
classification of oriental rugs and mats. 

In T. D. 41648 the Court of Customs 
Appeals affirmed the decision of the 
Board of General Appraisers, holding 
that certain Anatolian mats were duti- 


| able at the rate of 30 per cent ad va- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 
No Issue May 30 


NASMUCH as The 
United States Daily 
is not published on Gov- 
ernment holidays, the 
next regular issue will 


be Tuesday, May 31. 


and will be dutiable at 30 per | 


| 
| 
| 


; Malay States and the Netherlands, 


—— 


Specialists Going 
Abroad to Study 
Textile Industry | 


Department of Commerce to | 
Investigate Market Possi- 
bilities for American 
Products. 


Inquiries Proposed 
In Europe and Orient 


Trade Commissioner and 


One 
Five Assistants to Be Ap- 





pointed to Carry 


on Work. 


Six specialists, trained in the textile | 
industry, will soon be sent abroad by the 
Department of Commerce to specialize 
in textile problems to keep the Ameri- 
can industry informed of developments 
in foreign countries, the Textile Divi- 
sion announced on May 27. 

These men will augment the present 
foreign staff of the Department which 
is watching textile conditions abroad. A 
| trade commissioner will be sent first to 
Alexandria, Egypt. and five 


various countries. Their appointments 
have not yet been made public by the 
office of the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The full text of the statement fol- 


} eral C. C. 


assistant | 
trade commissioners will be assigned to | 





lows: 

In an effort to assist American in- 
dustry in being well-informed on Tex- 
tile conditions in foreign countries the 
Department of Commerce 
one trade commissioner and five assist- 
ant trade commissioners to augment the 


staff already in the field and to special- | 
| nouncing that it had requested the At- 


ize in textile problems. 
Commissioner Going To Egypt. 
The trade commissioner will be sent 
to Egypt first to make a thorough ex- 


amination of that market and then pro- | 


eeed to India, An assistant trade com- 
missioner will accompany him to Egypt 
and remain there to follow up on the 
work. An assistant trade commissioner 
will be sent to Singapore to cover the 
East 


| India, another to Berlin, and another to | 


some important point in South America, 
while part time will be given by another 
assistant trade commissioner 
work in Cuba. 

It is believed that there are real pos- 
sibilities for expansion in the export out- 
let for American textiles, particular em- 
phasis in this regard has been placed 
upon Egypt, the Netherlands 
dies and India. With respect to the first 
two each one imports between $30,000.- 
00and $50,000,000 worth a year, accord- 
ing to the prevailing price and trade 
conditions, of which the United States 


gets a microscopic share at the present | 


time. 


It is our intent to have these 
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Southeast May Raise 
Long Staple Cotton 


is selecting | 


to textile | 


East In- | 


men | 


Cures Are “scribed 
To New Discovery 


Value in Fisactional Restoration 
Discussed by Public Health 
Offic ial. 


Practice of physiotherapy, comprising 
the utilization of physical, chemical and 
other properties of light, heat, wateand 
electricity and the use of massage and 
regulated exercise, ax a curative means, 
was advocated by Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
Pierce, of the Public Health 
Service, in a statement made _ public 
May 27. 

Describing physiotherapy im- 


as “an 


| portant special field for securing resto- 


ration of function through continued 
treatment,” Dr. Pierce stated that he was 
of the opinion that it should be recog- 
nized as on a par, in the medical pro- 
fession, with medicine and surgery. 

“Medical schools should give courses 
in physiotherapy because it is an in- 
tricate subject,” he said, “requiring a 
knowledge of physics. biochemistry and 
physiology, and in its application usually 
becomes a careful combination of sev- 
eral physical agencies which 
the best results in correcting 
pathological conditions.” 

At hospitals under the jurisdiction of 

[Continued on Page 


Dismissal Requested 
Of Suits Against Two 


Steel Corporations 


certain 


12, Column 1.) 


Federal Trade Commission 
Drops Action Seeking In- 
formation on Cost of 
Production. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an- 


torney General to dismiss actions in- 
stituted in 1920 against the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Republic Iron 
and Steel Compary for writs of man- 
damus to compel them to file certain re- 
ports with the Comapission, stated on 
May 27 that it prefefitd to raise the 
question of its power to require such re- 
ports in some investigation where there 
was immediate requirement for such in- 
formation. : 

Dismissal of the proeeedings has been 
requested as a result of a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Claire Furnace case, it was 
stated. 


The Commission added that an appro- 
| priation of $150,000 made by Congress 
to conduct the investigation involving the } 


Bethlehem Steel Company and the Re- 


public Tron and Steel Company 


tinue the investigation. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission has re- | 
dismiss | 


quested the Attorney General t 
the actions instituted in. 1920 against the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company for writs 


of mandamus to compel these companies | 
| to file certain special 


monthly reports 
which the Commission had demanded to 
obtain information in an_ investigation 
into the then existing high cost of living: 


| the further prosecution of the suits hay- 


| ing been stopped at that time by the in- 


Higher Prices for Sea Island | 
Variety May Revive Pro- 
duction. 

Revival of the production of long staple | 
cotton or sea-island variety in the South 
eastern States is feasible, the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture has concluded, if a 
sufficient seed supply can be obtained. 
Communities can be organized to plant 
nothing but sea-island cotton. The full | 
text of a statement of the Department 
summarizing the results of a recent in- 
vestigation, follows: 

Low prices for short cotton which fol- | 
lowed the record-breaking crop of the 
past season, and recent tendencies to- 
ward higher prices for long cotton have 
stimulated interest in the possibility of 
reviving the production of the sea-island 
cotton in the coastal plains districts of 
the Southeastern States. 

It is possible to revive the production 
of long cotton in this region, but net 
successfully unless the planters gain a 
thorough understanding of the problems 
involved. The great difficulty at pres 
ent is the laek of sufficient seed supply 
Another is that continuous good prices 
for long cotton depend on the continuous 
and regular production of a supply suf 
ficient to meet the market demand. As- 
surance of a regular supply would in- 
crease the use of long-staple cotton by | 
manufacturers, and thus be the means | 
of establishing a regular demand. A 
regular supply would be difficult to pro- 
duce and maintain pure, however, with 
out the organization of entire communi- 
ties to plant nothing but sea-island | 
cotton, | 

These and other facts which must be | 
considered in any attempt to revive the | 
sea-island cotton industry in the At- 
lantic coast districts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, are discussed in 
Department Bulletin 414-C, just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The lack of seed stocks will prevent a 
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| ports, 


| causes 


in the 
decided 


Furnace 
Supreme 


Claire 
by the 


issued 
recently 


junction 
case 


| Court of the United States. 


The information required 
which included prices, production, 
stocks o hand, quantities scld, and costs 
of producing certain iron and steel prod- 
ucts, was sought by the Commission in 
connection with an investigation insti- 
tuted in 1920, which was suggested by 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and specially apprepriated for in 
year. The object both of Congress and | 
of the Commission was to ascertain the 
of the then existing high cost 
of living, and to publish the facts with 
respect thereto which might be secured 


by the re- 


| in the investigation, for such corrective 
| effect as it might have. 


The Commission 


[Continucd on Page 3, Column 


3.) 





Complete 
‘News Summary 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topies every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 

o> 


Turn to Back Pa ge 


will give | 


had | 


_ lapsed and there are no funds to con- 


that | 


Constitutionality 


Of Radio Act Is 


Raised as Issue. 


Zenith Radio 
Announces Preparedness 
to Take Test Case 
Into Courts. 


Corporation 


No Present Purpose 
To Open Litigation | 
Counsel Exptesses Hope Com- 
mission Will Be Convinced 
of Right Different 


Wave Assignment. 


Notice that the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, owners of Station 
WJAZ, is prepared but has no present 
intention, to enter the courts to dispute 
the constitutionality of the Radio Act 
of 1927, was given to the Federal Radio 
Commission by Irvin Herriott, attorney 
for the station, preliminary to the formal 
opening of its public hearing before the 
Commission May 27 for the purpose of 
entering a protest to the wave-length 
assignment of the station. 
| Mr. Herriott asserted that the Zenith 
| Radio Corporation does not at present in- 
tend or expect to test the authority of 
the Commission, but that he was enter- 
ing possible contentions “solely for the 
purpose of preserving the record.” It 
was his belief, he said, that Station 
WJAZ could prove its public service 
value fully enough to the satisfaction 
of the Commission so that it would be 
assigned a frequency other than the one 
allocated it, effective June 1, namely 
1,140 kilocycles (263 meters). 

However, Mr. Herriott continued, the 
Zenith Radio Corporation proposes to 
be the first organization on record as 





| prepared to dispute the constitutionality 


of the radio law passed by Congress last 
| February. 
Grounds of Attack. 

If suit should be entered in the proper 
court of jurisdiction, the Federal district 
courts, it will be on the following 
grounds, he said: 

1. The Act permits of deprivation of 
property without due proces of law. 

2. The regulatory power of Congress 


acter. t 

3. Orders of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission “undoubtedly” amount to con- 
fiscation. 





Corporation, however, disavowed any 
definite intention of going to the courts. 
Required under the Commission’s 
cedure to name the frequency to which 
they feel they are better entitled, they 
named 770 kilocycles (389.4 meters). 

E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, asserted on 
the witness stand that the station was 
' willing to accept a frequency assignment 
anywhere in the wave band between 
and 425 meters. 

Mr. McDonald 


Representatives of the Zenith Radio , : 
| mobiles. 


| 
| The 


Inductor Cém pass 


Guided Paris Flight 


SHE earth inductor compass, used 
Charles 
of the 
Standards, Department 
merece. The device, the 
nounced, May 27, was 
several vears ago and resulted in 
award to the Bureau of the Magel- 
lan Medal the American’ Philo- 
sophical Society. The full text of the 
Bureau’s statement follows: 

The earth inductor op- 
erates on the principle that the vol- 
tage of a direct current dynamo is 
changed by changing the angle be- 
tween the field and the brushes. In 
the compass the earth’s magnetic 
field replaces the field. magnet of 
the dynamo, and the brushes are 
mounted on the airplane and turn 
wind wheel. 

The armature 

compass has many 
vantages over the ordinary mag- 
netic compass. It almost free 
from roll and pitch errors, and the 
parts affected by the magnetism of 
the airplane’s power plant may be 
placed in the tail of the plane, while 
the indicating instrument is lo- 
cated in the most convenient posi- 
tion for the pilot. The two parts 
are connected by ordinary wires. 


by Captain Lindbergh, 


is an invention Sureau of 
of Com- 
3ureau an- 


perfected 


of 


compass 


is driven by 
adl- 


with it. 


is 





| Appr oved Standar ds. 


Of Meas 


ures U rged 


For State Adoption | 


Conference in Washington 


Advises Continuing Sale 
of Ice Cream on Liquid 
Basis. 


ounh enfin 


twentieth on 


The 


| weights and measures, held in Washing- 


| ton, 


resolutions 


on May 27, adopted 
recommending that weighing and meas- 
uring devices whoch conform to the spec- 


ifications and tolerances adopted by the 


| conference and recommended by the Bu- 


| yeau of Standards, Department of Com- | 
| ment exists between 


| meree, for adoption by the States should 
be approved for commercial use in every | 


| State in the United States. 


does not extend to a subject of this char- | 


lutions adopted agreed to provide for 
regulation of the manner in which ice 
cream should be sold, continuing 


OM ATTERS of information are 

included 
reports of great interest to all who 
seek to improve their own methods 
of education.” 


in all goverament 


—Rutherford B. Hayes, 


President of the United States, 


1877—1881 


YEARLY INDEX 


Ol 


PRICE 10 CEN’ TS 


ea British Riauatit 


| 





| by 


; explanation that 





Other reso- | 
| been 
| sponsibility of 


the | 


| present basis of its sale by liquid meas- | 
ure, and requesting the conference com- | 


| mittee on 


pro- | 


| J. Harry 


300 | 


| 
testified that Commis- 


sioner Bellows specifically promised him | 


that Station WJAZ would be assigned a 

wave length between 300 and 400 meters 

when the 60-day licenses were issued, 

to become effective June 1. Relying 

upon this promise, the Zenith Radio Cor- 

poration was surprised and concerned, he 

| said, when the 263-meter allocation for 
| Station WJAZ was made known. 

Assignment Unsuitable. 
Mr. McDonald said that the 263-meter 
wave length was not suitable for Station 


| pelier, 


| win, 
| Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


WJAZ’s range of service, and that broad- | 
casting upon it would largely disrupt its | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.J 


tolerances and 


used for 
The conference completed 
mecting. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, Dr. George K. Burgess, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Director of the Bureau of 
Standards (reelected); vice presidents, 
Foley, Trenton, N. J., and H. 
L. Flurry, Montgomery, Ala.; secretary. 
F. S. Holbrook, Washington, D. 
the Bureau of Standards; 
George F. Austin, Detroit, Mich, Execu- 
tive Committee: Dr. Burgess, Mr. 
ley, Mr. Flurry, Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Aus- 
tin, Fred Benjamin, Springfield, Ill.; W. 
F. Cluett, Chicago; H. N. Davis, Mont- 
Vt.; Thomas Flaherty, San Fran- 
William Foster, Springfield, IL; 
Griffith, Baltimore; W. F. Good- 
Providence, R. lL; T. F. Mahoney, 
E. J. Maroney, 
L. Miller, Indianapolis; G. B. 
Harrisburg, Pa.; W. A. Payne, 
N. Y.; B. W. Ragland, Rich- 
George M. Roberts, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. W. Schwartz, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; W. F. Steinel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
P. T.. Pilon, Hartford, Conn.; H. A. Web- 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


four-day 


cisco; 
eo es 


Haven; I. 
Nebinger, 
Rochester, 
mond, Va.; 


American Naval Officers Study Operations 


To Protect English C Channel i in World War 


Of 100.000 Vessels Passed by Belgian Coast Patrol, 


43 


Mined and 7 Torpedoed by German Submarines. 


Offensive operations, 
gian coast patrol, conducted by the Allied 
‘ naval forces against German submarines 
the World War, did more to keep 
the English Channel open than other 
efforts expended, according to a report 
made by the Naval War College, New- 
port, R. 1. to the officers of the U. Ss. 
Fleet, following the joint maneuvers 
with the Army, in the week ended May 
28. The report was the result of the 
work of joint committees of the grad- 


in 


uating classes of the Naval War College. | 


The success of Channel operations was 
attested to by the fact, it was pointed 
out, that 100,000 vessels passed through 
in the three years from 1915 to 1917 in- 
clusive, and only 48 were mined and seven 

' were torpedoed, none of which were 
loaded troop ships. 
Operations Are Reviewed. 

The full text of the report follows: 

British Channel operations may be di- 
vided into six different parts: 

1. Support ‘of the left flank of 
army in October, 1914. 

2. Hunting and trapping 
in the Narrows. 

3. Establishing traffic 
protection thereof, 


the 
submarines 


routes and 


such as the Bel- 





| ported the Belgians 
the | 


4. Blockading the German Flanders 
bases. 

5. Mining operations in the Narrows 

6. Storming the German bases of Os- 
tende and Zeebrugge. 

In all these I wish to lay stress on the 
offensive nature of the British activities 
and the results gained thereby. 

In the beginning it was seen that the 
Channel was to be a vital area to pro- 
tect. The task was delegated imme- 
diately to a miscellaneous group of ves- 
sels not attached to the fleet, and was 
constituted a separate command under 
Commodore Hood. 

Daily Bombardments. 

Their first duty was to render artillery 
support to the retiring Belgian army 
to check the German coastal advance in 
October, 1914. For three weeks the 
patrol, averaging about 3 6-inch moni- 
tors, 13 destroyers, 5 gunboats, and 2? 
sloops, bombarded daily German posi- 
tions between Ostende and Zeebrugge 
sometimes as far inland as six miles, 
with noteworthy effect. 

This was unexpected, 
so much 


caused the Ger- 
inconvenience, and sup- 
to such good effect’ 


mans 
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New | Dwight F. 


specifications i 
dispensing greases to auto- | 
a 


bia 
Trade 


Break Does Not 
Aftect America 


| Position of United States Exe 


plained at White House 
on Relations Wtih 
Soviet. 


‘Commercial Situation 


Unchange d by Event 


Relations, Carried on 
Solely by Private Interests, 
May Continue as 


He retofor "e. 


The 
Britain 


between Great 
Russia 


dispiniaiie break 


and Soviet presents no 


occasion for comment on the part of the 
Federal Government, 
the United States has been accorded 
the present government of Russia. 
That statement was made orally and 
officially in behalf of President Coolidge 
at the White House on May 27, with the 
the President believed 
that the situation, far as the United 
States was concerned, should be clarified. 


as 


no recognition 


as 


No Negotiations Begun. 

The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg had announced previously that the 
American delegation at the Economie 
Conference at Geneva, in which the Rus- 
sians took part, was without authority 
to negotiate relations between the United 
States and Russia, and had undertaken 
no such negotiations. 

President Coolidge, it was stated, has 
received no official information regarding 
the severance of relations between Great 
Britain and Russia, and comment under 
the circumstances would not be in com- 
pliance with diplomatic usage. 


Trade Not Involved. 


The question of American trade with 
Russia, it was said, would not be involved 
in the Situation resulting from the Rus- 
sion-British break, as no trade agree- 
the United States 
and Soviet Russia. 

What trade has been carried on has 
at the instance and upon the re- 
American private inter- 
ests. The position of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it was explained, has been set forth 
clearly to the effect that diplomatie 
recognition was not absolutely necessary 
to trade between the United States and 
Russian and that no restrictions or limi- 
tations had been placed on American con- 


| cerns desiring to sell goods in Russia. 


| Barges 


C., of | 
treasurer, | 


Are Ordered 


For Mississippi Line 


‘Inland Waterways Corporation 


Fo- | 


to Add 20 Vessels to 
Equipment. 


Twenty additional barges for use on 
the upper Mississippi River by the In- 


' land Waterways Corporation have been 


the Secretary of War, 
Davis, and will augment the 
25 barges already contracted for, the 
Department of War announced May 27. 
Decision to order the additional 20 
barges was made after a conference be- 
tween Secretary Davis and Maj. Gen. T. 
Q. Ashburn, executive of the Water- 
ways Corporation, held May 27. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In the recent contracts let by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation for the 
building of 25 additional barges and tow- 
boats for the Upper Mississippi River, 
there was a clause providing that these 
contracts might be extended to include 
an additional 20 barges. 

At a conference between the Secretary 
of War and General Ashburn, the execu- 
tive of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, the Secretary of War authorized 
General Ashburn to let contracts for the 
20 additional barges for use on the upper 
Mississippi River. The total equipment 
for the upper Mississippi is therefore 
now ordered and, when .completed, is to 
consist of four towboats and 60 barges. 


authorized by 


Foreign Data Compiled 
‘On Oriental Rug Costs 


Oral announcement has just been made 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
that the work of compiling foreign cost 
data in the Oriental rugs cost of produe- 
tion investigation has_ been virtually 
completed. The Commission’s special- 
ists, who obtained their costs figures 
principally in China, are now at work in 
Washington studying the data collected 
by them and also samples of imported 
rugs that are to be used by the Commis- 
sion for comparative purposes in colleet- 
ing similar data from the domestic pro-= 
ducers. 

It was stated that -the field work im 
connection with the domestic costs would 
be started shortly after the specialists 
have completed their task in assembling 
their foreign cost figures, 
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: Working Conditions | Reductions in Budgets That Decrease 
School Efficiency Held to Be Wasteful 


Of Women Studied 


In Delaware Plants 


Nine-Tenths Are Found to 
Average Less Than Ten 
Hours a Day. 


WagesSaid to Be Low 


Department of Labor Reports 
50 Per Cent Get Less Than 
$11.05 a Week. 


Nine-tenths of the women employed 


in factories, stores. and laundries in 


Delaware covered by 
the Bureau, of 
Labor, the report of which has just been 


in a survey made 


Women’s Department 


made public, were found to have a sche d- 
uled work day of less than 10 hours, and 
more than one-fifth were employed in 
plants in which the weekly schedule was 
48 hours or less. The study included 
more than 4,000 women in 146 establis h- 


ments in 29 cities and towns. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

With the working hours in hotels and 
restaurants, the report of th survey 
shows, the chief difficulty was their 
irregularity, the daily- and weekly sche d- 
ule of the majority of women being not 
unduly long. Some women were re- 
quired to put in a@ seven-day week, or 
Were subjected to the inconvenience of 
broken shifts with a long over-all span. 
The over-all hours—from beginning in 
the morning to quitting at night—on 
nearly half of the dax-s were 10 or more; 
in one case in the 10 the day was 14 to 
18 hours long, with from one to six or 
more hours off duty. Another drawbaek 
noted was the lack of a special meal 
riod, the workers in many cases being 
required to eat on duty when opportunity 
occurred. 


pec- 


Wages Reported Low. 

As to wages, the imvestigation reveals 
a situation much in need of improve- 
ment. In factories, stores, and laundries, 
half of the women surveyed received less 
than $11.05aweek. Higher median earn- 
Ings than these were found in all but 
four of the 14 States in which women’s 
wages have been st ud ied by the Women’s 
Bureau. In hotels and restaurants the 
median earnings were $10.15 for white 
and $10.75 for nez~ro women. 
‘ In connection with the wages of women 
it is important to consider their tinan- 
cial responsibilities at home. In Dela- 
Ware, of the families represented by the 
women interviewed in the industries men- 
tioned, nearly one-third were supported 
primarily by the earnings of the women 
living in the group. 
the women were living in families in 
which a group of related women were 
maintaining the household, and in ome- 
fourth of the families the woman sched- 
uled was herself the principal breadwin- 
ner. Of this last group of women, it is 
a fact worth noting that more than healf 
were single, one-sixteenth were marrie -d, 
and approximately two-fifths 
widowed, separated. or divorced. 


Classified Thy Ages. 


worn but 


of 


About one-sixth 


were 


The 
that women are merely transitory wage 
earners for a short period before mar- 
Triage is again refuted, ihe Women’s Bu- 
reau points out. for 
were employed in 
While a majority 


deep-seated tradition 


women of all agwres 
Delaware industries. 
, the women were 
young, almost three-tenths being under 
=O years of age, abort one-half were 20 
and under 40 years, and more thar " 
fifth were 40 years and over, 
Most 
for 


of 


oric 


of the Women 
Wages at an early 
them before they were 


by the time they were 


had begun work 
age, one-third 
16 and four-fifths 
20 years old. 

In the matter of plant conditions 
bureau reports much 
the standards of 


the 
in 
equipment found i 

Delaware, For example, five plants ieee 
vided no washing facilities, A little 
more than half of the establishments re- 
ported provided no 
one-third provided o2 
In one-third of the 

Stores and laundries, 
img cup was found 


to be desired 


towels and almost 
ly a common towel. 
factories, and some 
the common drink- 
and where bubblers 
were provided they- wsually were insani- 
tary ones. Far too many establishments 
lacked lunch rooms. n 
restaurants, 


cloak rooms, and 


E/nforeemen t Units 


Of Food A ets Merged 


Secretary of Agriculture Sigats | 


Order for Consolidation 
of Activities, 


The Seeretary of Agriculture W. ™M. 
Jardine has just sigmed an order placing 
the administration of regulatory work 
involved in the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, the Tea En- 
spection Act, and the Naval Stores Act 
under the administration of W.G. Cam p- 
bell. Director of Regulatory Work of the 
Department of Agriculture, unti] further 
notice, according to an 
made May 26. 


announcement 


The text of the order follows: 
The Agricultural 
for the fiscal year 
effective July 1, 1 
consolidation, in one 


Appropriation Aet 
1928, which becomaes 
927, provides tor the 

unit, to be known 
as the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration, of the Regulatory Work in- 
volved in the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. the Tea Inspeclion 
Act, andthe Naval Stores Act at present 
admninistered by the Buerau of Chemistry 
and the Insecticide and Fungicide A ct 
at present administered by Insecticide 
and Fungicide Board which is abolished 
at the termination of June 30, 1927. 
Until further notice the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration will be admin- 
istered by Mr. W. G. Campbell, Director 


~f Regulatory Work. 


f 


by boards 
| have 
| example, 


| 6 per cent, 


| the same, 

The schools should be subjected to the 
| ordinary rules of business, which means | 
| that there 
| time, effort, and money as will produce 
| the maximum dividend. 


; into the preblem of economy, 
| problem is being studied in some of the | 


of | 


Revision of Courses Reported Under Way to Eliminate 
Unnecessary Subjects. 


Budget reductions that lower the ef- 
ficiency of the school are not economical, 
the chief of the City School Division of 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, W. S. Deffenbaugh, says in 
a statement made on May 27 on the 
movement for “economy” in education. 

“If a business firm should spend $200,- 
000 less this year than last and reduce 
the dividends from 7 to 6 per cent, the 
stockholders would condemn the _ board 
for not having managed affairs in a busi- 
ness-like way,” Mr. Deffenbaugh said 
He stated that schools should be sub- 
jected to the ordinary rules of business, 
which call for economy in time, effort, 
and money to produce the maximum divi- 
dend. 

In speaking of wastes which 
ing eliminated from school systems, Mr. 
Deffenbaugh said that in his opinion it 
is poor economy to pay a superintendent 


of schools a salary of $10,000 a year and | 


then not provide him with enough cleri- 
cal assistance so that he may 
$10,000. **‘Many elementary and _high- 
much of their time to the doing of things 
that could be done by a $1,200 clerk.” 


Budget Reduction Cited as Example. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Everywhere is heard the ery of “econ- 
omy,” and the cry has been taken up 
of education. Budget cuts 
ordered. In one city, for 
the superintendent was told 
to cut $200,000 out of his budget, which 


been 


he did by eliminating some of the spe- | 
| cial subjects in the elementary 
| The question arises, was this real econ- 
True, the taxpayers were saved | 
$200,000, but were the schools 
| less efficient 
| not 


grades. 


omy? 
not made 
If they were, the cut was 
economical. If a firm 
should spend $200,000 less this year than 
last and reduce the dividends from 7 to 
the stockholders would con- 
demn the board for not having managed 
affairs in a businesslike way. If a cut 
can be made and the dividends remain 
then the cut should be made. 


° 


business 


should be such economy in 


The school people are 


realize that every dolalr expended must 


| be accounted for, and that there must be 
The | 


| schools are attempting seriously to elimi- | 


no waste of time nor of effort. 
nate such waste. Many city school sys- 
ve eliminate dto a great extent 
te chat was caused by a eompara- 
large per cent of pupils 
ing grades. The promotion rate is un- 
doubtedly becoming higher in most cities. 
The cost of teaching pupils the same 
thing a second time amounts to many 
thousands of dollars in a large 
system. or else the pupils are eliminated, 
which is a greater loss. 
| Size of Classes 


| Considered 


earn the | 


are be- | 





beginning to | 


iin 


repeat- | 


school | 


than the second day. Schedules are pre- 
pared ahead of time, not after the chil- 
dren have arrived at school. Some few 
pupils will have to be readjusted, but a 
schedule can be made out before the 
opening of school that will need but very 
little modification. 

Boards of education have usually rec- 
ognized the fact that it is poor economy 
to pay the superintendent of schools a 
salary of $10,000 a year and then not 
provide him with enough clerical assist- 
ance so that he may earn the $10,000. 
The same principle should .apply to all 
employes. No employe should be re- 
quired to do what some one else with less 
ability and education and on a lower 
salary can do just as well. For example, 
many elementary and high-school princi- 
pals devote much of their time to the 
doing of things that could be done by 
a $1,200 clerk. In some instances they 
are simply high-salaried messengers and 
clerks rather than administrators and su- 
pervisors. 


school principals,” he remarked, “devote | Courses Being Revised 
| In Some Cities 


The revision of the elementary and 
high-school curricula under progress in 
many cities will undoubtedly prove eco- 
nomical, not that less will be expended 
upon the schools but that no time will 


| be devoted to teaching useless things. 
| Schoolmen 


and others recognized the 
fact that it is a waste of school funds 
to drill pupils on the spelling of words 
that are rarely used, and then only by 
the specialist, and upon problems in 
arithmetic that have no application ex- 
cept possibly in some very special field. 


| And so on through every subject elimina- 


tions are being made which will make 
the school work more efficient. 


The reorganization of the work in the | 


seventh and eighth grades so as to pre- 


| vent a repetition of the work of the fifth 


and sixth grades has undoubtedly made 
the work of these grades more efficient. 
When reorganization was discussed some 
years ago it was predicted that there 
would be saving of time. 
was meant that a pupil would complete 
his school course in fewer than 12 years, 
the hopes of those who advocated reor- 
ganization has not been realized, since 


even with the junior high school organi- | 
zation a pupil does not complete his work 
What has been | 


less than 12 years. 
done has been to enrich the 
enth and eighth grades. 
The question has, however, been raised 
to to whether a real saving of time can 
not be effected so that a pupil may com- 
course in less than 12 years if 
secondary-school work is begun in the 
venth and eight grades. 
The reorganization of the schools of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is in accord with 
this idea. 


work of the 


plete the 


se 


Dry Zone Coordinator 


The number of pupils to a class enters | 


is found 
instruct 
a class 
be ef- 


schools of the country. If it 
that a high-school teacher can 
a class of 35 pupils as well as 
of 25, an immense saving may 
| fected, 

| In some 
country 


of the 
waste 
only a 


schools 


a 


of 
the re 


the high 
is undoubtedly 
j when classes are organized for 
| few pupils. In a large high 
} such classes are indefensible. 

cago no high-school classes will 
| ganized hereafter for fewer than 20 
| pupils. This standard could well 
| adopted by- many other of the large high 
| schools. In the smaller high = schools 
there necessarily be some 


In Chi- 
be or- 


will 


there are undoubtedly too many classes 
of from 5 to 10 pupils. 

Another problem that needs to 
solved is that of the number of. recita- 
| tions a teacher can best conduct each 
| day. In the high schools five recita- 
| tions a day are considered the most 
| efficient number, but are they ? 
| It may be that better results would 
, be obtained if the teacher taught only 
| four periods a day, or it may be that 
just as good results would be obtained 
| if she taught six periods a day. If the 
former should be the case it would be 
proper to expend more on higeh-school 
| Instruetion, for it is returns 
| sought; but if the latter should be true 
| 4 saving could be effected by assignitig 
an extra period to each teacher. 
teachers and kindergarten _ teachers 
should have smaller classes than elemen- 
tary schools necds to be answered. 
kindergarten teacher may have an as- 


hours a day, and across the hall may be 
a first-grade teacher with 40 pupils and 
a teaching day of five hours. Is this 
difference necessary? Which is the more 
economical and efficient plan? 


| Waste in Use 


Of Space Noted 


The waste of building space has been 
seriously attacked in many cities. School | 


people are having to explain why shops, 
gymnasiums and auditoriums are in use 
only part of the time, and when in use 
why the classrooms from which the chil- 
dren come are not in use. This problem 
| ha largely solved by the platoon 
plan of school organization. Surveys of 


bee n 


some high-school buildings have revealed | 
| with 


| the fact that there is much waste in the 
| use of building space, in that the sched- 
| ule is not arranged so as to have all the 
rooms in use all the time. A high-school 
principal should not ask for additional 
pili space unless he can show that 
he is 
already has. 
Another 
and others 


making 


efficient use of what he 
waste that superintendents 
are attempting to eliminate 
is that of loss of time in getting ready 
| to begin work. 
to open, say, September 1, 
| d0 not get under way for a week. The 
eflicient school systems of the country 
are beginning regular clasroom work the 
i first day of school, or at least not later 


announced 


school | 


be | 


small | 
classes, but even in some of these schools | 


be | 


that are | 


A | 


sistant and only a few pupils for a few | 


and this | 





In some cities, schools | 


| zation. 
Ty : : | sulted 
he question ,as to why high-school | 





Released From Duties 


Collector of Customs at Savan- 
nah Not to Engage in Pro- 


hibition Work. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, Lincoln C. Andrews, announced May | 


27 in a statement that he had released 


the Collector of Customs at Savannah, 
Ga., M. O. Dunning, from duty as prohibi- 
tion supervisor of the South Atlantic 
Zone. Mr. Dunning was the first zone 
supervisor named by Mr. Andrews to 
coordinate the work of Customs, Coast 
Guard and prohibition services, but pro- 
visions of the recent Customs and Pro- 
hibition Reorganization Act forbid cus- 
toms personnel from doing prohibition 
work. 7 
The full text of Mr. 
nouncement. follows: 
Collector of Customs M. 


Andrews’ an- 


©. Dunning 


at Savannah, Ga., was yesterday released | 


from his additional duties as prohibition 
supervisor and coordinator for the South 
Atlantic Zone. This was made necessary 
by reason of the provision in the recent 
reorganization bill which forbids customs 
officers from performing prohibition law 
enforcement work, 
First Zone Coordinator Named. 

Collector Dunning was the first of 
these Zone Coordinators to be named and 
it was his great success in this capacity 
that justified the establishment, through- 
out the country, of this form of organi- 

His services in this capacity re- 
in a most efficient and practical 
cooperation between Coast Guard, Cus- 
toms and Prohibition agencies in his dis- 
trict, not only in stopping 
but in making Prohibition law enforee- 
ment more effective, particularly along 
the line of developing local cooperation 


| inthe various States. 


Mr. Dunning will now give all his time 
to the duties of Collector of Customs in 
his own district, and in this capacity 
will, of 
operation ith the other services which 


Pees 
is in effect along all our seaboard. 


Announce Plans to 
Recruit Nurses in Chicago 


Transfer of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Navy Nurse Corps, Miss 
Anna G. Davis, from Washington to 
Chicago, where she will make contacts 
with nursing organizations and hospitals 
a view of interesting graduate 
nurses in enlisting in the Navy Corps, has 


| just beem announced by the Department 


of the Navy. 
ment follows: 

Miss Anna G, Davis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Navy Nurse Corps, who 
has been attached to the Bureau of 


The full text of the state- 


| Medicine and Survey since 1923, has been 


ordered to Chicago, Ill. Miss Davis will 
leave the Bureau on June 6 and her 
headquarters will be at the Red Cross 
Chapter House, Chicago. Her new duties 
will include making contacts with nurs- 
ing organizations and hospitals with a 
view of interesting graduate nurses in 
the Navy Nurse Corps, 





If by this it | 





j rons 


smuggling, | 


course, continue that close co- | 





S. B. Davis Resigns 
Post as Solicitor 
Under Mr. Hoover 


Former Justice of Supreme 
Court of New Mexico to 
Represent Utilities. 


Four Years in Office 


Conducted Case for Govern- 
ment Resulting in Collapse 
of Radio Control. 


Oral announcement of his resignation 
as solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce was made, May 27, by Stephen 
B. Davis. He will leave Washington 
shortly after June 1 to become counsel 
for a group of utilities interests in New 
York. The resignation is in the hands 


of the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert | 


Hoover, who is now in the Mississippi 


flood area. 

Judge Davis has been solicitor of the 
Department since January, 1923, coming 
here from Las Vegas, N. Mex., where he 
was an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico and where he had 
practiced law for many years. 


Selected by Mr. Hoover. 

He had served as the State representa- 
tive of New Mexico on the Colorado 
River Commission, on which Secretary 
Hoover had been the Federal representa- 
tive. His assignment by the Department 
of Justice to the Department of Com- 
merce was at the request of Secretary 
Hoover. 

During his four years with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Judge Davis has fre- 
quently acted as Secretary in Mr. 
Hoover’s absence. He has been adminis- 
trative supervisor of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Bureau of Fisheries, Steamboat 
Inspection Service, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

As administrative supervisor of the 
Bureau of Navigation, Judge Davis was 
interested in radio, which was then un- 
der the control of the radio division of 
the Bureau, but recently separated as an 
independent agency of the Department. 

Conducted Radio Case. 

He conducted the Department of Com- 
merce case which led to the breakdown 
of the Federal control authority under 
the Communications Law of 1912 in the 
suit instituted by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration of Chicago. The result was the 
enactment by Congress of the Radio Law 
of 1927 and the creation of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Judge Davis is author of a book on 
“The Law of Radio Communication,” the 
first study of its kind, which will be is- 
sued next month by the McGraw-Hill Co. 


Wages Said to Be Low 
Mr. Stimson Praises 


Commends Attitude of Navy 
and Marine Officers in 


Letter. 


High commendation of naval 
marine corps forces in Nicaragua, de- 
tailed in connection with the recent revo- 
lution in that country was given by Col. 
Henry L. Stimson, who was special repre- 
sentative of President Coolidge, detailed 


| to that country, in a letter addressed 


to the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, and made public by the depart- 
ment May 27, 

Col. Stimson, in his letter, stated that 
he had received invaluable services from 
Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, Com- 
mander of the Special Service Squad- 
in Nicaraguan waters, and from 
Brig. Gen. Logan C. Feland, in command 
of the marine forces in that country. 
He also took occasion to commend in- 
dividual officers both of the Navy and 
Marine Corps for their services in con- 
nection with the expedition. 


General Work Praised. 


“In addition to picking out the specific 
instances of officers with whom I came 
directly in contact, I am very glad to 
state in general that my impression of 
the work of the naval forces in Niea- 
ragua was very high,”’ the letter stated. 

The full text of the letter, made pub- 
lic by the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Edward P. Warner, follows: 

The Navy was such an efficient factor 
in so many phases of my recent mission 
to Nicaragua that it is a very pleasant 
task to record my sense of obligations 
for the help I received from its various 
members. 

Rear Admiral Latimer was my fellow 
helper in virtually all of my work and 
an adviser in almost every decision I 
had to make. His steady poise and 
sound judgment, his knowledge of law, 
as well as his experience in interna- 
tional matters rendered his assistance in- 
valuable. I think that the Government 
has been extremely fortunate in being 
represented by an officer of his capacity 
in such a difficult and responsible posi- 
tion during the past year. 


Commends Marine Commander. 


I also formed a high opinion of Brig. 
Gen. Feland 6f the Marine Corps. Dur- 
ing the time that I was there he was in 
command of the operations of the landed 
forces and his plans and dispositions 
were made with judgment and success. 
The vital question of whether we should 
succeed in compelling the insurgent 
army to disarm without provoking a 
clash with the American forces depended 
in large measure upon the tact and skill 
with which the latter were handled. In 
these delicate operations General Feland 
was quiet, prompt and effective, and his 
general judgment and appraisal of the 
entire situation seemed to be adequate 
and sound, 

The work of Major Humphreys, Ma- 
rine Corps; Lieut. Comdr. Moran, and 
Lieut. Frisbie penetrating the lines 
of the insurgent army and persuading 
General Moncada of that army to come 


In 


and 


Patent Office and | 
| Higher Prices for Sea Island | 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


Conference on Weights Urges States 


AUTHURIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 


Pusiisnep Without CoMMENT BY THE 


Adopt A pproved M eusuring Devices 


Continuance of Present Basis for Sale of Ice Cream Also 
Is Recommended. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ster, Concord, N. H.; George Warner, 
Madison, Wis. 

The full text of the resolutions adopted 
follow: 

“Resolved, That the matter of devices 
used for dispensing greases to automo- 
biles he made the subject of special in- 
vestigation during the coming year and 
that the committee on tolerance and spec- 
ifications be requested to prepare recom- 
mendations for the action of the next na- 
tional conference 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
20th National Conference on Weights and 
Measures in conference assembled in 
Washington, D. C., May 24 to 27, 1927, 
that weighing and measuring devices 
which conform to the specifications and 
tolerances adopted by the national con- 
ference on weight and measures and 
recommended by the national Bureau of 
Standards for adoption by the States 
should be approved for commercial use 
in every State in the United States.” 

“Whereas the national conference on 
weights and measures at its 18th and 
19th meetings has given thorough con- 
sideration to the manner in which ice 
cream should be sold, including papers on 
the general subject giving the viewpoints 
of manufacturers, retailers, weights and 
measures officials and pure food officials, 
and 

“Whereas, it appears that a result of 
these deliberations a consensus has been 
arrived at by the weight and measures 
officials of the country, as to the proper 
method of regulation of this commodity; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 


Southeast May Raise 


Long Staple Cotton: 


Variety May Revive 
Production. 


[Continued from Page rj 


stampede to sea-island cotton, but in | 
view of the renewed interest in this type | 


of cotton there is need of information 
regarding the precautions that will be 
necessary if a regular production of sea- 


-island or some other type of long-staple 


cotton is to be reestablished in the south- 
eastern districts. Experience in recent 
years with the Meade cotton, an upland 
variety that produces fiber of sea-island 
quality, is cited to show the necessity 
of pure seed supplies in order to pro- 
duce a uniform long-staple cotton that 
will be satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
' Former Source Unavailable. 

Formerly the growers of sea-isiand 
cotton in Georgia and Florida. obtained 
seed from South Carolina, where there 
was a regular production of this type 
of cotton on the Sea Islands near 
Charleston that continued for more than 
a century. Very little sea-island cotton 
is being grown on the islands at present, 
however, and this source of seed is no 
longer counted upon. The growers on 
the Sea Islands formerly grew their own 
seed supply and maintained it pure by 
doing their own ginning. 

Many of these private gins have been 
dismantled and it seems doubtful if the 


| old system of private ginning will be 


revived. The production of seed stocks 
will, therefore, be a community problem 
rather than an individual one. In order 
to establish and maintain good 
of seed, only one kind of cotton can be 


to the same gin. All of the farmers of 
the community should have the same 
kind of seed to plant and the same kind 
of cotton to sell. 

Single Kind More Valuable. 

The community arrangement may be 
made in different ways, but with the same 
object of producing and marketing one 
kind of cotton. All of the cotton of the 
community becomes more valuable by 
being of one kind and of uniform quality. 
and such cotton is much easier to sell at 
full value. Thus the marketing problems 
of cotton can be solved very largely in 
the field of production by unified com 
munity action. 

A copy of the circular may be obtained 
as long as the supply lasts, by writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


with them to meet me in conference, was 
performed by them under considerable 
difficultics and against the opposition of 
General Moncada’s subordinates with 
skill and credit. It resulted in bringing 
about the opportunity for terminating 
the war. 

Captain Weaver of the destroyer 
“Preston” acted with very exceptional 
promptness and dispatch in bringing the 
three delegates appointed by Dr. Sacasa 
from Porto Cabezas to Corinto. His 
trip between those two ports was made 
under what is undoubtedly record time. 

Trip Made Pleasant. 

Capt. Joseph Taussig of the U. S. S. 
Trenton, who carried my own party from 
3alboa to Corinto and ° afterwards 
brought us back from Corinto to Hamp- 
ton Roads, did everything that was pos- 
sible to make our journeys comfortable 
and performed on time. The efficient, 
cheerful and loyal spirit which pervaded 
his officers and crew was noticeable even 
to us as passengers and served to render 
our voyages most pleasant and attractive. 

In addition to picking out the specific 
instances of officers with whom I came 
directly in contact, I am very glad to 
state in general that my impression of 
the work of the naval forces at Nicaragua 
was very high. Although I had many 
opportunities throughout the 


contact with them, I noted no instance 
either of inefticiency or of improper be- 
havior towards the native population. 
Throughout their work was, so fay as I 
observed it, characterized by a high de- 
gree of soldierly capacity as well as for- 
bearance and tact in dealing: with civil- 
ians. js 





stocks | 


in th eighborhood or sent | Britain, 
rT y 1 s n . | . : 
grown in the same neignbo | and Argentina, and said the handbook 


| is expected to be available for distribu- 





month | 
which I was in the country to come in j 


national conferenec on weights and 
measures in Washington, D. C., May 24 
to 27, 1927, that the maximum permissi- 
ble overrun or swell of ice cream should 
be fixed at 100 per cent by appropriate 
laws and regulations in each State and 
that the present method of sale on the 
basis of liquid measure should be con- 
tinued in effect.” 

The conference adopted liquid measur- 
infi specifications, embracing the regula- 


tion of gasoline pumps at filling stations | 
for automobiles, with an amendment to | 
provide that they shall not be retroactive | 


and that they shall apply to motor fuel 
oil. The specifications were published in 
the issue of May 27. 

Capt. George F. Austin, of Detroit, 
Mich., sealer of weights and measures, 
pointing out the importance of informa- 
tion concerning shrinkage in different 


kinds of meat under varying temperature | 
and other conditions, told the conference | 


that it is well-known that complaints of 
short weight meat from the packers or 
wholesalers are often referred to local 
wejghts and measures bureaus for deci- 
sion whether packages are properly 
marked. Prosecution, he said, often results 
where there is a real shortage from the 
marked or billed weights. He discussed 
the Department of Agriculture regulation 


No. 29 relating to marking of quantity of | 


food in package form. 


System As Used 


In European Countries 
Most of the nations of Europe exercise 
strict federal control over weights and 
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Minimum of Friction ” 
Is Met in Disarming 
Nicaraguan Forces 


American Minister Com- 
mends Military Personnel 
for Work Accomplished. 

Band Refuses 


One 


‘Total of 5,500,000 Rounds of 


Cartridges, 11,600 Rifles and 
303 Machine Guns Taken. 


A total of five and one-half million 
rounds of cartridges, 11,600 rifles and 
303 machine guns have now been handed 
to the American forces in Nicaragua, 
according to a message received by the 
Department of State from the American 
Minister in Managua, Charles Eberhardt. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department announcing the turnover of 
arms follows: 

Minister Eberhardt has informed the 
Department that up to the present date 
the American forces in Nicaragua have 
received 11,600 rifles, 303 machine guns 
and five and one-half million cartridges, 
of which the Liberals turned in over 
3,000 rifles, 26 machine guns, and one 
and one-half million cartridges. 

Disarmament Effected. 

Minister Eberhardt states that Ad- 


| miral Latimer, General Feland and the 
| American forces 


deserve the highest 


praise for having effected a wonderful 


measures apart from the control of lo- | 


cal jurisdictions, the conference was ad- 
vised at its closing session. 
ment was made by Ralph W. Smith, of 
the Bureau of Standards, in an an- 
nouncement that the Bureau is about to 


This state- | 


issue a handbook on “Weights and Meas- | 


ures Administration” in response to con- 


| tinuing demand upon the Bureau for in- 


disarmament with the minimum of fric- 


| tion or bloodshed. 


Minister reports further that General 
Sandino with about 200 followers is the 
only remaining revolutionary leader of 
consequence who has refused to lay down 
his arms. 

-ietiantnticltt ailiiMaciiiicrilat 
and measuring devices and the other will 


| be a text book of technical information 


formation upon all phases of the subject. | 


“The n s four fairly | . sys 
This demand comes from airly | vailable within 


well-divided groups,” said Mr. Smith; 


| “State and local government officials in- 


terested in the establishment of weights 


and measures departments in localities | 


where such supervision is nonexistent 


; 4 : | 
or inadequate; newly appointed weights 


and measures officers who are untrained 
in the duties of their office; experienced 
weights and measures officials who de- 


sire to increase their knowledge along | 


weights and measures lines; and manu- 
facturers of weighing and measuring de- 
vices and industries in general. 

“This new publication is the first of 
a series of three publications to cover 
the field of the demand just outlined. 
In the present volume, which comprises 
about 30 chapters and 
there will be presented all of the infor- 
mation necessary to establish a depart- 


3 appendixes, | 
|} tomer. The State of Virginia is about 
to promulgate regulations covering this 


ment of weights and measures, includ. | 


! ing the model State law, a schedule of 


the necessary standards and equipment, | 


and a general treatment of the funda- 
mentals of weights and measures super- 
vision.” 

Mr. Smith gave in detail the material 


of one chapter on weights and measures | 


administration abroad, in which 


the | 


types of weights and measures organi- | 


zations were described. “Many of the 
foreign countries,” he said, “Shave gone 
into this question of weights and meas- 
ures control very thoroughly and most 


of the countries abroad exercise strict | 


federal control as distinct from control 


by local jurisdictions.’”” He described the | 


prevailing organizations in Austria, 
Switzerland, Norway, The Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, France, Great 
Canada, South Africa, Mexico 


tion in about two months. 

Of the two other volumes of the series 
one, he said, will consist of specifications 
and tolerances for commercial weighing 
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for the weights and measures officers. 
The former, he said, would probably be 
the next six months 
while the latter will probably’ not be 
issued for about a year. 
Weights of Meats 
In Wrapped Packages 

Weights of smoked hams were dis- 
cussed by the Chief of the State Divi- 
sion of Weights and Measures of Vir- 


| ginia, J. H. Meek, and marked weights 


of meat products by the County Sealer 
of Weights and Measures of Wellsworth. 
N. Y., A. W. Corwin. Mr. Meek told of 
the results of an extensive investigation 
conducted in Virginia in which it was 
disclosed that there are frequently large 
discrepancies between the marked 


| weight of hams and the actual weight 


when delivered to a retailer or a cus- 


matter and prescribe the maximum vari- 
ations from the marked weight which 
will be permitted upon meat products. 
Mr. Meek stated that weights and mea- 
sures officials would be advised to re- 
quire the remarking of any hams and 
similar meat products which show varia- . 
tions greater than those prescribed by 
his Department. 

Mr. Corwin discussed wrapped meats 
in New York state. He said that prior 
to the passage of the net weight law 
in that State in 1912 it was the custom 
to sell meat products by gross weight, 
charging meat prices for the paper wrap- 
ping. Section. 194 of this law reads: 

“When commodities are sold or of- 
fered for sale in containers whose sizes 
are not otherwise provided by statute 
the net quantity of the contents, sha!l 
be plainly and conspicuously marked, 
branded or otherwise indicated on the 
outside or top thereof or on a label or 
a tag attached thereto in terms of 
weight, measures or numeriéal count; 
provided, however, that reasonable vari- 
ation shall be permitted.” 
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onomie Importance 
Of Carbon Biaek Is. 


Said to Be Growing 


About 60 Plants Producing 
Nearly 200,000,000 Pounds 
Annually for Trade. 


Aids Strength of Tire 


Use in Rubber Discovered in 
1915; Previously Used 
Only for Inks. 


The economic importance of carbon 
black, the pigment used largely in auto- 
mobiles tires and in paints, is evidenced 
by its increasing usage, the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, states 
in a report just issued About 60 plants 

* are now turning out nearly 200,000,000 
pounds a year, some of which is entering 
the export trade, according to the report. 

Carbon black is*said to contribute 
greatly to the tensile strength of tires, 
10 per cent of the weight of which com- 
prises this substance. 

The full text of the report follows: 
Carbon black, a material which com- 
prises about 10 per cent of the weight 
of the 100,000,000 automobile tires 
now whirling over the highways of the 
United States, is produced by approxi- 
mately 60 plants located in eight States. 
Production of the material is now pro- 
ceeding at the rate of nearly 200,000,- 
000 pounds per year. 

Carbon black 
pigment, made by burning natural gas 
with insufficient air. Although it has 
been in use for about 50 years, it would 
still be comparatively unknown to all 
except ink maunfacturers had it not 
been for the discovery of its use in 
rubber in 1915. Carbon black industry 
owes its carly existence to the printing 


press, but its recent growth and present | 


economic status is due to the rubber in- 
dustry which, in turn, is dependent on 
the automobile. 

Rubber Filler Chief 


Use. 


The chief uses of carbon black, in or- | 


der of ther importance, are as a filler 


in rubber and as a pigment in ink and | 


in paints. It is also used in a number 


of miscellaneous products, such as stove | 


polish, crayons, cement, paper and com- 
position goods. 


About two-thirds of the total output 


of carbon black is eventually used in rub- 
ber, its finely divided state being said to 
greatly reduce oxidation and increase the 
tensile strength. Carbon black is not 
considered as indispensible in rubber as 
in printing ink, and in times of high 
prices it has often been supplanted by 
zine oxide or graphite. However, it is 
at present of great importance to the 


tire trade, which uses roughly 85 per | 


cent of all the rubber consumed in this 
country. 


sistence to abrasion, is a vast improve- 
ment over the tire of 20 years ago, which 
was built on the lines of the present-day 
inner tube. 
of the improvement in quality of tires 
has been due to better manufacturing 
methods, some part of the advance can 
be probably credited to the use of car- 
bon black, which comprises, as said, 
about 10 per cent of the weight of the 
average tire. 
Production in 1925. 


for which statistics 
available, amounted to 
pounds. Production of the material re- 
ceived its greatest impetus in 1923, when 
the output was more than doubled in 


latest year 


year. Prior to 1922, stocks of carbon 
black at the plants were small and of 
relatively little importance. For sev- 
eral years after 1915 the active demand 
for use in rubber exceeded the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry and stocks 
necessarily were small. With the great 
increase in production in 1923 and 1924 
stocks rose rapidly during those years 
but showed ,little change in 1925, when 
production decreased. 

Exports of carbon black have assumed 
considerable importance since 1923, when 
production first greatly exceded demand. 
Exports in 1926 amounted to approxi- 
mately 39,210,000 pounds, having a value 
of $3,622,000. 

The carbon black output usually 
sold or handled through brokers, but 
Marge quantities. are also distributed di- 
rectly to domestic or foreign consumers, 
or are sold to other producers. 


Use In Ink Limited. 

The rubber industry is the shock ab- 
sorber in the carbon black industry, re- 
quiring under normal conditions, the 
major part of the output and able to 
absorb a larger percentage in times of 
very low prices. The use of carbon black 
in ink and paint is limited by the con- 
servative growth in output of these com- 
modities. Rubber, therefore, is the future 
hope of the carbon black producer who 
should not fail to keep posted on such 
factors as automobile output, tire design, 
crude rubber trade restrictions, and syn- 
thetic rubber, all of which have an in- 


is 


fluence on rubber and hence on carbon | 


black consumption. 

The carbon black industry, if it re- 
mains dependent on natural gas, will 
probably always be a nomadic westward- 
moving industry, but with three bright 
“stars” to follow—the presence of much 
unutilized gas in Texas and the Rocky 
Mountain district; the possibility that 
technology will reveal means to obtain 
higher yields without loss in quality; and 
the realization of the great utility of its 
product. - ‘ 

Further details regarding the economic 
phases of the carbon black industry are 
given in Information Circular 6033, by 
G. R. Hopkins, petroleum economist, 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


| 
is a fluffy, velvety, black 





| compliance with the request. 


The modern automobile tire, | 
deep black in color and with great re- | 


Although the greater part | 





| give their first attention. 





| in the machine industry. 





New Process to Convert 


Sawmill Waste 


Into Synthetic Lumber Is Demonstrated 


Chips Exploded by Steam Into Fiber and Pressed to Any 
Desired Degree of Hardness. 


A process for producing synthetic | 
lumber, suitable for panelling, insula- 
tion, desk tops and card tables, from 
sawmill waste is on exhibition at the 
National Musetim, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. v 

The development promises to eliminate | 
a waste in’ wood which has in the past 
run into incalculable sums, according | 
to a statement issued May 28 by the 
Smithsonian Institution, which follows 
in full text: 

The use 


of steam to explode 


at the basis of a new method for pro- 


ducing synthetic lumber from sawmill | 


waste. 
Process on Exhibit. 
Specimens showing stages in the man- 


ufacture of the new product are now on | 


exhibition in the National Museum un- 
der the Smithsonian Institution. 
development promises to 
waste in wood which has 
run into incalculable sums. 
The fundamental process consists in 
subjecting chips of a uniform size to a 
steam pressure of 800 pounds for four 
or five seconds. Then by an instantane- 
ous release of the pressure the chips are 
made to explode into millions of fibers. 
The form boards, the exploded fiber is 
refined, passed over a fourdrinier, similar 
to a paper machine, and place in a press. 
Almost any desired degree of hardness 


in the past 


Search for Aviators 


Charts Offered to Aid in Hunt | 


in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 


A request has been received by the 


Department of the Navy from a “mis- | 


sion” for maps and charts of Newfound- 
land and Labrador, in order that the mis- 
sion might be enabled to search for the 
lost French aviators Captains 


lieved to have been forced down in that 
section, the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Edward P. Warner, 
orally May 27. 


The Navy, Mr. Warner said, is assem- | 


bling maps and charts of the sections, in 
He would 
not identify the applicants, but said that 
the Navy would offer any material as- 
sistance that it could. This search, he 
stated, according to the proposed plans, 
would be over the interior of Newfound- 
land and the coast of Labrador. 


Quarters Beli :ed Ample 


For President’s Staff | 
| of existing -high prices. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in ! 


President Coolidge believes, it wes 
stated officially on May 27 at the White 
House, that satisfactory arrangements 


can be made to take care of himself, his | 


office force and the newspapermen who 
will accompany him at the State Game 


Lodge in the Black Hills of South Da- ' to such actions for mandamus as might | z ss 
be instituted by the Attorney General | salaried classes. 


kota which is being considered by the 
President as the scene for his summer 
vacation. 


the White House Secret Service Force, 
to the Black Hills on May 27 to make 
a final survey of the arrangements for 
caring for the party. 

The President believes the Executive 


: .1 | Offices in the Black Hills will be estab- | 
comparison with that of the preceding | 


lished at Rapid City, S. Dak., a city of 
about 9,000 inhabitants, and 32 miles 
from the Lodge. 


Shortage of Mine Labor 


Predicted in South Africa | 


A shortage of mine labor in South 


| Africa is predicted in advices to the De- 
| partment of Labor. 


The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


According to the retiring president of | 


the Chamber of Mines of South Africa 


there is every prospect of a serious short- | 


age of mine labor during the present 
year. The reasons given are that the na- 


| tives in the Transkei have a large supply 
of cattle and that good crops are in pros- | 


pect, to which it is expected they will 
Furthermore, 
it is said that there is a growing demand 
from other industries, such as harbor 
works, plantations, and alluvial diamond 
diggings. 

Mine employers are therefore said to 
be hopeful that the Government will re- 


lax the restrictions in force on the im- | ie : 
| the French Charge d’Affaires, Count de | 


Sartiges. 


portation of native labor for Portuguese 
East Africa. 


Unemployment in Germany 
Declines; Gains in England | 


Conditions in the employment situa- 
tion in England and Germany as re- 
ported to the Department of Labor, are 
the subject of a statement issued May 27. | 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The latest unemployment figures an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Labor give | 
a total of 1,106,400 persons on the regis- 
ters of the employment exchanges in 
Great Britain on April 19, 1927, or 28,148 
more than in the previous week, and | 
109,754 more than a year ago. 

Factory Shut-Downs Decrease.—The 
first quarter of this calendar year wit- 
nessed a continuing decrease in factory 
shut-downs in Germany, with the great- 
est decrease in any one trade being noted 
Of the nearly 
95,000 Poles engaged in various occu- 
pations in Germany during the year 


wood 
chips into fiber is the ingenious process | 


This | 
eliminate a | 


| ing to an oral statement 


Charles | 0" ieee 
‘ ‘ Nee | communications. 
Nungessor and Francois Soli who are be- | 





1926, over 85,000 were agricultural la- 
borers. 


may be secured by simply varying the 
pressure. 
No Binder Required. 

No glue or other artificial binder is re- 
quired to consolidate the fiber. The pro- 
duct is all wood, it has a tensile strength 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds per square 
inch, it is knotless, of very light weight, 


| and a good insulator. 


The uses for which it is said to have 


| already proved satisfactory include desk 


tops, card tables, radio panels, wall 


board, panelling and insulation. 


Agenda Is Announced 
For Trade Sessions 


Prentiss B. Gilbert to Attend 
Congress of International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Prentiss B. Gilbert, Assistant Chief of | 


the Division of Western European Af- 
fairs of the Department of State, will 


attend the Fourth Congress of the In- | 
| ternational 


Chamber of Commerce in 
Stockholm from June 27 to July 2, accord- 
by the De- 
partment of State May 27. 


K. A. Wallenberg, former Minister of | 


Foreign Affairs for Sweden will preside 
over the Congress. The agenda of the 


| conference transmitted to the Depart- | 


Naval Maps to Guide | 


ment, follows in full: 
Principal Question, Trade barriers: 
Finance. Bills of exchange and cheques, 
Additional subject: Endorsement for- 
geries (subject to later decision by the 
Acting President); Export commercial 
credits, and International settlements. 
Industry and trade. Protection of in- 


| 
| 
| 
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Quantity Consumed 


Advaneed as Basis 
For Family Budget 


International Conference 


Considers Methods of Sur- 
veys in Sessions at 
Geneva. 


Value _ to Families 


Commissioner of Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Says Many Are 
*“*Mere Estimates.” 


[Continued from Puge 1.) 


| ticles of family expenditure in deter- 
mining the output of a given commodity 
| necessary to supply the demands of a 





given country was not even mentioned. 
Neither was the commercial value of 
these figures referred to, that is to say 
their value in determining how many 
pairs of shoes or suits of clothes could 
be sold in a city of a given size in a 
year. 

It is rather discouraging to know 
that in the only two countries in which 
an extended family budget survey 
being made at this time—the Irish Free 
State and Japan—there scems to be no 
recognition of the value of a record of 
the quantities consumed. It is simply a 
cost budget, which will not be valuable 
when prices change. For instance, with- 
out knowing how many pounds of sugar 


is 


| a family uses there is no means of ad- 


justing the cost of living of that family 
when the price of sugar goes up or 
down; while with a quantity of consump- 
tion budget the changes in cost of living 


| can be determined by applying a change 


dustria) property; Revision of the rules | 


of conciliation and arbitration; Enforce- 
ment of foreign judgments, and Appoint- 
ment of committee on international fairs 
and exhibitions. 

Transportation and communications. 
Air transport, Highway transport, Rail 


| transport, Sea transport, Bills of lading, 
ieee : ; 
| Vienna rules, subject to approval of Na- 


tional Committees), International teleph- 
and other questions - relating: to 


Other questions. Amendment of 
Constiution, and Economic conditions in 
various countries. 


announced | 


Dismissal Requested 


Federal Trade Commission to | 


Drop Actions Against Two 
Steel Companies. 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 
also had in ménd the possible disclosure 
of violations of '-. as one of the causes 


the Claire Furnace Case holding that the 


| Belgian Ministry of Industry, Labor and | 


| the quantitative measure. 
| Director 
| of Labor 


the. as ‘ 
| mized the quantitative basis of a cost of | 


in price to these quantities and give a 
very good cost of living index until the 
standards of living have so changed that 
the quantities recorded in the survey are 
no longer sufficiently accurate. 

Strange to say, only Professor Lim- 
anowski of the Commercial College of 
Warsaw, Poland, adequately expressed 
this point of view; and stranger still, 
Armand Julin, Secretary General of the 


Social Welfare, opposed the inclusion of 
John Hilton, 
the Ministry 
also mini- 


of Statistics of 
of Great Britain, 


| living index. 


It is not generally known that most 


| foreign cost of living figures are esti- 


mates made by the government statisti- 


Of Mandamus Suits | cal bureaus based upon very inadequate 


; stances upon 


family, budget surveys and in many in- 
none at all. When 
considers that, for instance, the British 
Government, so far as it has made a 


| family budget survey at all, eliminates 


all families where the wage earner is 
unemployed, and since in,one case out 
of ten the head of the “amily is so un- 


| employed, it will be seen that 10 per cent 


| have to economize 


of the families—and those families who 
the most and live 


| the poorest—are not represented in the 


Supreme Court of the District of Co- | 
lumbia, sitting as a court of equity. had | 


no jurisdiction to entertain the injunc- 
tion suit since the steel companies had 


an adequate remedy by way of defense | 


at the request of the Commission, or to ; ‘ A , es 
| the methods being adopted in this famiiy 


|/budget survey, for which the Japanese 


| suits for the recovery of penalties, leaves 
President Coolidge, it was stated, sent | 
| Col. E. W. Starling, Assistant Chief of 
Production of carbon black in 1925, the | 
are | 
177,417,000 | 


the Government free to proceed with 
the actions in mandamus instituted 
against the Bethlehem and 
Steel Companies. 

The appropriation of $150,000 made 
by the Congress on November 4, 1919, 
for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of thi; investigation has long 
since lapsed, and the Commission is with- 


Moreover, while the question of the 


Republic | 


| British figures at all. 


Includes 7.220 Households. 

The family budget survey at present 
being made by the Japanese government. 
which is to include 7,220 households, has 
in avance very seriously weakened the 
prospects for accuracy by including too 
large a percentage of familites from the 


the Japanese Bureau of Statistics as to 


government has appropriated $150,000, is 
as follows: 

“The Prefectural Governors and 
Mayors of cities and towns of the dis- 
tricts invite the people falling under the 


| categories specified to collaborat® with 


| them in the enquiry. 


Among the house- 


| holders consenting to collaborate, those 


out funds at this time to pursue the | representing typical households are se- 


| investigation further. 


iected and are given, together with de- 


| tailed instructions, a blank in the form 


Commission’s power to require ‘reports | 
of the character involved in these suits | 


is of vital importance, the Commission 


refers to raise this question in some ! 2 pee eer 7 
} q | officials and a new one is distributed for 


investigation where there is immediate 


present requirement for the information, | 


either as a part 
requiring reports from corporations, or 
in connection with an investigation in- 


of a general plan of | 
& pe Be | port of household accounts for one year- 


thority of the statute or to comply with | 


the direction of the President or either 
House of Congress, to investigate and 


the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


French Express Sympathy 
For Flood Sufferers 


The Department of Gironde, France, | 


| has expressed its sympathy for the Mis- 


sissippi River flood sufferers in a mes- 
sage to the Department of State through 


The full text of the message follows: 
Mr. Secretary of State: The French 
Government has just instructed me to 
convey to you a sentiment of sympathy 


from the Department ef Gironde, which, | 


| as you know, had the honor to greet on | and systematized and will be published 


of a note book called ‘domestic account 
book” containing 30 or 31 sheets. cach to 
be filled in daily. At the end of each 
month the book so filled is turned in to the 


the next month. In this manner the sub- 
jects are requested to continue the re- 


In the blank it is requested to record 


. . PERE | household income and expenditure in de- 
stituted on its own initiative, under au- | ‘ xpenditure in de 


tail, description of dwelling, family 
status, profession, ete., and, in the case 
of farmers, the kind of land cultivated, 


: | the crops raised, the number and ki 
report matters to them as provided by | : ‘ Co - 


of cattle 
handled, 
case any 
changes 


bred, the quantity of silk-worms 
etc,. are asked in addition. In 
househol:l reporting its accounts 
its profession or moves out to 
districts not included in the enquiry 
then the report is discontinued. The un- 
dertaking is facilitated by numerous 
volunteer agents, about 1 for every 50 
households in towns, and 1 for every 25 


households in rural regions, who get in 


| touch with the subjects and assisi them 


in keeping the accounts. The accounts 


| reported are to be kept strictly confi- 


| dential. 


} menced 


“This part of the enquiry was com- 


on September 1 of this year 


; and will terminate on September 1, 1927. 


its soil the first American tfoops during | 


the Great War: 

“The General Council of the Depart- 
ment 
catastrophe in America caused by an un- 
precedented flood, sends to the American 
people, and in particular to the inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana, the assurance of its 
thorough sympathy.” 


President to Review 
Fleet at Hampton Roads 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 
cially on May 27 at the White House, ex- 
pects to leave Washington June 3 for 
Hampton Roads, Va.. review the 
American Fleet. The review will take 
place on June 4, 

The President will make 
aboard the yacht “Mayflower.” 


to 


the trip 


of Givonde, moved by the huge | 


| Government accommodated 260,000 yen, | 





The results turned in wll be computed 


when ready. For the enquiry thus to 
be completed in three years, the Japanese 


of which 75,000 yen for this fiscal year 
has been allo4 ted.” 

It is interesting to know that the In- 
ternational Conference on Labor Statis- 
tics recommended that a family budget 
survey should be made once in 10 years, 
and also that there should be no limit 
to the size of the fam‘); covered. In 
this connection it is intéresting to know 
that the Irish Free State has used the 
term “household budget” as preferable 
to term “family budget” and a house- 
hold was defined as consisting of those 
persons who were living under the same 
roof and eating at the same table. In 
the most extensive family budget sur- 
vey ever made in the world—that made 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1918—families keeping 
boarders and lodgers were excluded, 


Station WJAZ as “essential 


} attorney 


} which 





one | 


A statement issued by j; 


MAY 28, 1927. 


Constitutionality of Radio Act Questioned 
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Coal Mine Accidents 


— 


At Hearing on Protest of Wave Assignment Res p onsible for 244 


Zenith Radio Corpc ation Declares Itself Prepared, but 
With No Intention to Bring Test Suit. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


value to its listeners. Station WJAZ 
cannot be heard on 265 meters by the 
type of receiving apparatus that was 
manufactured up to about the first of 
this year, he said, and under the Com- 
mission’s plan of frequency separation 
will not be heard suitably. 

President McDonald said it was his 
opinion that the majority of receiving 
sets now in use cannot catch programs 
transmitted on waves below 250 meters 
He regarded the continued operation of 


sary” to carry on the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration’s business, which 


paratus. 


Asked 


Consideration 


| From Radio Commission 


Paul Klugh, vice president of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, told the Com- 
mission that Station WJAZ represented 
a $239,000 asset of the company, and 
asked for better consideration than that 
accorded it in the allocations, because of 
its record as “an outstanding national 
station.” 

The past record of Station WJAZ was 
the primary subject of inquiry by the 
for Station WBBM, Chicago, 
Thomas Littlepage. This is a _ station 
has been assigned the 770 
eycle frequency which the Zenith Radio 
Corporation disputes, in line with the 
formal requirement of the Commission 
that the specific frequency desired be 
named by the dissatisfied broadcaster. 

With WBBM, which is owned by the 
Atlass Investment Co., 


Station WJBT, owned by John B. Boyd, 
who was represented at the hearing by 
Attorney Levi Cooke, is required to di- 
vide time with Station WBBM, while 
WAAF, owned by the Chicago Daily 


Drovers Journal, is licensed to operate on | 
| 770 kilocycles only durfmg the daytime. 


Other stations lincensed to go on the 
770 kilocycle frequency after June 1 are 
WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., and WABI, 
Bangor, Me. 

Mr. Littlepage drew from Mr. McDon- 
ald the history of the establishment of 
Station WJAZ, and the situation leading 
to its use of the 329.5 meter wave, one of 
those exclusively assigned to Canada, and 
the litigation that ensued. 

It was when the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration won its suits in the Federal dis- 


trict court against the authority of the | 


Department of Commerce to control and 
regulate radio, that Secretary 
sought an opinion from the 
General regarding this authority. 
opinion, rendered last July, stated that 
the Department of Commerce had no 
authority over radio under the Communi- 
cation Law of 1912. 


casting broke down. There was no regu- 
lation until February, 1927, when Con- 


fress enacted the law creating the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission and defining its 


functions and powers. 
Under the “public service” clause of 
this act, the Commission has reallocated 
conditions of broadcasting within the 
program band. Station WJ AZ is one of 
these required to shift its frequency. 
Mr. Herriott said that the 


broadcasting field, having operated 4 
transmitter known as 9ZN as early as 


1919, or long before program broadcast- | ™ . ” 
| tion of mats an Oriental floor covering 


Decoration Proposed 


For Capt. Lindbergh | 


| his 


President Considers Award of 
Distinguished Flying 


Cross. 
The Federal Government is consider- 
ing presentation to Capt. 
Lindbergh, who made a flight from New 
York to Paris, with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 
Announcement to this effect was made 


dent Coolidge on May 27. 
bergh is an officer in the Reserve Corps 
of the Army. 

The Government, it was also stated on 
behalf of the President, is considering 


what possible promotion might be due to | 


Captain Lindbergh for his flight. 


has been conferirng with the Seeretary 
of War, Dwight F. Davis, relative to 
what appropriate action might be taken 
by the Government in recognition of 
Captain Lindbergh’s achievement. 
Congratulations upon the successful 
flight of Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh have 
been received at the Department of State 
from the King of Sweden through the 
Swedish Minister in 


can Ambassador in Madrid, and from the 
American colony in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
through the American Consul there. 


The full text of the statements regard- | or ine 


ing the congratulations as made public 
by the Department of State follows: 
The Swedish Minister called at the De- 
partment on May 27 to extend his con- 
He said the 


cessful flight. 


to Captain Lindbergh and that Sweden 
was taking every step to receive him in 
Sweden. They wished to give him a high 
decoration and were collecting money for 
a gift. 

The gnish Ambassador also pre- 
sented the congratulations of his Gov- 
ernment on Lindbergh’s flight and said 
he had not written officially as the King 
of Spain had telegraphed the President 
and Lindbergh directly. 

The American Consul at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, Mr. Charles R. Cameron, in- 
formed the Department that the Ameri- 
can Colony at Sao Paulo has asked the 
Department of State to transmit to Cap- 
tain Lindbergh its heartiest congratula- 
tions on the completion of the New York 
to Paris non-stop flight. 


and neces- | 


is primarily | 
the manufacture and sale of radio ap- | 


the | 


| that 


| hearing. 


Stations WJBT | 
| and WAAFP, both of Chicago, have been 
; assigned to the 770 kilocyele frequency. 


Hoover | 
Attorney | 
The | 


Zenith | 
Radio Corporation was a pioneer in the 

| applied where the article corresponds in | 
shape to the commercial meaning of a | 


Charles A. | . . . 
| based on the testimony of two witnesses 


| feet by 215 


| known 


si tha White Moean bn babelt of Deaai. | to the superficial area and there is no 


Captain Lind- | 


| the 


The President, it was stated further, | 


| refer 
| Three 


Washington, from | 
the King of Spain through the Ameri- | 





ing had attained its present proportions. 
Mr. McDonald, he said, had gone into 
the Arctic with Commander 


waves. 


Credit for Radio Law 


| Claimed by Protestant 


Station WJAZ, Mr. McDonald said in 


| his direct testimony, assumed the Ca- 
|} nadian channel because it was the most 


effe:tive available for its purpose early 
last year, and that it had \eleomed the 
test of the authority of the Department 
of Commerce to assign wave lengths 
under the old law in the hope that much- 
needed legislation would be enacted by 
Congress. 

Zenith officials pointed out 

result of their litigation, which 
successful both on the civil and 
criminal ends, was the enactment of the 


that the 
direct 
was 


radio law and the creation of the Com- | 
however, | 


maintained, 
being made 
which they 


mission. 
they 
under the 
to passage. 
Mr. 
concern 
“proud” 


They 
were 
law 


to suffer 
stimulated 


Klugh asserted that the Zenith 
was satisfied with the law and 
of the company’s record in 


| bringing it to enactment, but that it felt 


kilo. | that it was not receiving fair and equi- | 


table treatment from the Commission 
under the law. 

The Commission absorbed most of the 
day with the testimony offered at 
Judge Eugene Sykes, Commis- 
sioner from Jackson, Miss., presided, with 
B. M. Webster, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, assigned by the De- 
partment of Justice to represent the 
government. 


D. L. Podell, representative of a newly 


| formed association of broadcasting sta- 


tions situated in or near New York, was 
at Commission headquarters to apply for 
a 60-day postponement of the June 1 
allocations, on account of inconvenience 
caused many stations in making the fre- 


| quency and power shifts required. 


Size to Determine 
Rug Classification 


Ruling to Guide Collectors of 
Customs Announced by 
Acting Commissioner. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


lorem under paragraph 1117 of he tariff 


act. The court found that the evidence 


| established that floor coverings less than 
Thereupon Federal control of broad- | 


412 feet by 2% feet are mats, irrespec- 


tive of the material of which composed. | 


You state it has been the practice at 
your port to regard superficial area as 
the test of whether an 


though the length or the width might ex- 
ceed the limit fixed in the decision the 
article was returned as a mat provided 
the area did not exceed 1112 square feet. 
This practice has, however, only been 


mat and did not include in the classifica- 


known as a runner 7!2 feet long by 112 
feet wide. While it has been the prac- 


MeMillan | 
to experiment with transmission on short | 


the | 


article of this | 
character is a rug or a mat, and that al- | 


Deaths During April 


Out of the Total Reported, 
| 210 Occurred at Bitumi- 
nous Workings. 


Rate for Year Reduced 


Fatalities in First Four Months 
Given as 3.53 Per Million 
of Tons Produced. 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States during April, 1927, caused the 
death of 244 men, according to reports 
received from State mine inspectors by 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of a state- 
ment issued May 27 by the Bureau fol- 
lows: 

Of these fatal accidents, 210 occurred 
in bituminous mines and 34 in the an- 
thracite mines of Pennsylvania. The 
death rate per million tons of coal mined 
during the month was 5.84 for the in- 
dustry as a whole, based on a produc- 
tion of 41,805,000 tons. The fatality rate 
for bituminous mines alone, based on a 
production of 34,674,000 tons, was 6.06, 
while that for anthracite with a pro- 
duction of 7,131,000 tons, was 4.77. The 
fatality rate for April was somewhat 
| higher than for the corresponding month 
{ last year, due mainly to the heavier loss 

of life in major explosions in April! this 

year. In April a year ago the number 
of deaths per million tons of coal pro 
duced was 3.06, the figure for bitwmin 
ous mines being 2.87 and that f¢ 

thracite mines being 4.02. 

Records of the Bureau of Mines cov- 
ering the first four months of 1927 show 
that 812 men lost their lives from acci 

| dents in the coal-mining industry. The 
production of coal during these months 
was 230,249,000 tons. showing a death 
rate of 3.53 as against 4.09 for the came 
four months in 1926. The average rat 

| during the four months for bituminou 

mines was 3.20 as compared with 4.0 
|} a year ago; that for anthracite mines 

was 6.16 as compared with 4.41. 

Three major disasters, that is, acci- 
dents causing the loss of five qr more 
lives, occurred during the month 

| April. On “April 2, an explosion 
| Cokesburg, Pa., caused the death of six 
men. On April 8, a rush of mud and 
gravel into a mine at Carbonado, Wash., 
| resulted in the loss of seven lives, and on 
| April 30, 97 men, according to pre- 
| liminary reports, lost their lives in a 
mine explosion at Everettville, W. Va. 

No, major disasters occurred in April 
last year, but there were seven during 
the preceding months of 1926, which 
caused the death of 189 men. For the 
same four months of the present year 
there were four such disasters with a re- 

| sulting loss of 118 lives. Fatality rates 
| based exclusively on these figures were 

0.512 and 0.919 per mill tons Of coal pro- 
duced for 1927 and 1926, respectively. 

Comparing the accident record for the 
period from January to April of the 
| present year with that for the same 

period of 1926, a reduction is noted for 

falls of roof and coal, haulage, and gas 
| or dust explosions, while a slight in- 
crease is shown for explosives. The rate 
for electricity remained unchanged. 


an 


of 


at 
al 


The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
May 27, 1927. 


tice to return as mats articles 40 inches | 


by 33 inches the appraiser states that | 
to agree with | 


office is no inclined 
the contention of your office that T. D. 
41648 makes the superficial area the test, 
and invites attention to the fact that the 
word “square” after “412 feet by 2%. 
feet”? quoted by you from the court’s 
decision does not appear in the finding of 
the Board which was approved by the 
court. The finding of the Board was 


to the effect that a floor covering 415 
feet or less is commercially 
as a mat. Nothing is said as 
indication that floor coverings either 
wider or longer than the figures given 
are mats, and though the number of 
square feet does not exceed 11%. The 
appraisers submits eight letters written 
by domestic manufacturers and 
porters in response to his inquiry as to 
sizes of floor coverings 
cially known as mats. Although one of 
those letters refers to 11! square feet 
as the line of demarcation the others all 
to mats by specific dimensions. 
of them fix the line at 415 feet 
by 2% feet; one at 41% feet by 2 feet 
7 inches and one, 4's feet by 2 feet 11 
inches. Two of these statements are 
qualified by an expression of opinion 
that some mats are a litile larger or a 
little smaller and that they may vary in 
shape so as to make one dimension ex- 
ceed the figures stated... These standards, 


| however, do not establish a definite, gen- 
| eral and uniform practice and in view | 
Board and the | 
court in terms of specific dimensions it | 


findings of the 


is believed that the dimensions se fixed 
and not the superficial area should be 


: i P : | made the test, leaving the importers 
gratulations on Captain Lindbergh’s suc- | ,)" eee I ” 


King of | 
Sweden and the Swedish Parliament had | 
telegraphed their congratulations direct | 


their remedy by protest. 

Inasmnch as one witness testified defi- 
nitely that a floor covering 41% feet by 
214 feet or less is a mat and the other 
witness stated that anything under 41% 


feet: by 2': feet would be a mat and any- | 
thing over that size a rug it is believed | 
that these dimensions should be accepted | 
mats | 
rather than as the minimum dimensions | 


as the maximum dimensions for 


for rugs. 


In view of the foregoing the Bureau | 


is of the opinion that floor coverings in 
chief value of wool measuring 41% feet 
by 2': feet or less should be assessed 


with duty as mats at the rate of 30 per | 


cent ad valorem under paragraph 1117 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 and that floor 
coverings exceeding this measurement 
in either dimension should be excluded 
from classification under the provision 
in question. 


im- | 


9:30 a. m. A delegation consisting of 
Gov. Fred W. Green, former Senator 
William Alden Smith, G. J. Diekerman, 
and Arthur H. Vandenberg, all of 
Michigan, called to suggest to the Presi- 
dent the possibilities of Detroit as the 
place for holding the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1928. They said 
Detroit was prepared to offer $250,000 to 
secure the convention. 

10:50 a. m to 12 noon. Regular meet- 
ing of the President and his Cabinet. 
(Cabinet meetings are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week). 

12:30 p. m. The President received 
contestants in the National Oratorical 
Contest. 

Remainder of day. Engaged with see- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Astronomical Station 
Placed in South Africa 


An astronomical station, with a 26-inch 
photographie telescope, has been estab- 
| lished this year by Yale University at 
| Johannesburg, South Africa, on the 
grounds of the University of Witwaters- 
rand, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
| May 27. 

A large part of the equipment was 
made in the shops of the university at 


commer- | 


Washington's Leading Florist 


“Say It With FLOWERS 
Say It With Ours!” 


Those Who Followed 


° ’ s 
Their Country’s Flag 
Memorial Day, May 30th 
Memorial Day comes again to re- 
mind us of those who “paid the last 
full measure of devotion’—the na- 
tien’s heroes who lie beneath the 
gallant shadow of the Stars and 

Stripes. 

Beautiful floral tributes—wreaths 
and sprays are here for your choos- 
ing. 


GUDE 


Three 


1212 F St. N. W.—Main 4278 
1102 Conn. Ave.—Main 1102 
3103 14th St. N. W.—Col. 3103 
flowers and tloral decorations for 
all oceasions—formal or iniormal 
Members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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Naval Officers Study Protection 
Of English Channel in World War 


Belgian Coast Patrol Passed 100.000 Vessels 
Through, With Only 48 Mined and 7 


Torpedoed by German Submarines. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


that the advance was checked along the 
Yser River form Dixmude to Nieuport. 

The Germans obtained Ostende 
Zeebrugge, but failed to get Dunkerke 
and Calais. They admit the serious dam 
age done by the ship fire to their prog 
ress. 

The first traps, instituted early in 
1915. were steel wire nets drifted with 
the tide from the Goodwins-Ruytingen 
Light Vesse! line to the Folkestone-Gris 
Nez line and the reverse. 

A submarine fouled in these nets would 
carry away a which buoys 
were attached to indicate its position to 
attacking destroyers. 
detriment to submarines, 
learned to dive under or go around the 
nets. 

Meanwhile the British 
scheme of placing two mines In each 
section of net of 100 yards long. This 
proved dangerous to submarines and was 
successful enough to warrant placing 
mine-nets off the Flanders bases, across 
the channel as a barrage, and to seaward 
of the Downs shipping. 

Such nets were anchored but required 
attendant drifters for which reason they 
were difficult to maintain in the rough 
and winter weather. 

Protection and Passage 
Of Traffic in Channel 

Since the Patrol covered 4,000 
square miles, it soon became evident that 
ships could not roam over it with any 
degree of safety. But submarines could 
be denied to certain small areas and 
lanes, through which the shipping could 
pass with considerable degree of security. 

When possible these lanes were placed 
close ito the for flank protection 
while trawlers planes in pairs 3-5 miles 
apart guarded the sea side. Destroyers 
supported these lines. Three shifts of 
kept the shipping 
swept daily from 


portion to 


they soon 


perfected a 


over 


coast 


24-25 trawlers 
protected and 
throughout the war. 

In 1915 the German mine laying sub- 
marine first became active along the 
shipping lanes. When a mine was dis- 
covered, a safety zone of 142 miles radius 
was declared until swept. 

Regardless of indications the lanes 
were swept daily by the trawlers work- 
ing in pairs. Later the Germans 
covered the safety zone system and scat- 
tered their mines, which increased tre- 
mendously the sweeping necessary. 

The trawlers, by working in pairs, ai- 
forded mutual protection against sub- 
marines and rendered themselves 
tically immune from attack. 

The usual practice was for 
pass from trawler to trawler 
without escort. Important ships were 
escorted through each section by the 
two trawlers on station and reported to 
the Admiral at Dover by wireless. Espe- 
cially important ships and troop 
ports were escorted by cestroyers. 

This system proved superior to the 
convoy system, for passing a_ great 
volume of traffic through small areas, in 
ship hours saved probably in se- 
curity. 


1915 


dis- 


prac- 


ships to 


station 


trans- 


1 
and 


A graver menace, the British thought, 
was from night destroyer raids from 
Ostende. The superior German flotillas 
there in numbers, speed, and armament, 
delivered but few raids and these were 
comparatively unsuccessful, due to the 
determined counter attacks by the British 
boats. 

By a dashing offensive upon all con- 

‘ts, the British flotilla held the Channel 
*gainst double its number. 

Thus of 100.000 vessels passed through 
1915-16-17. only 48 
were mined and seven torpedoed none of 
which were loaded troop ships. 


the Channel during 


Beigion Coast Operations 


Restrain German Efforts 

The Flanders bases advanced the Ger- 
man submarine bases 300 
the Channel, within 20 
kerke, an important 
communications, within 60 
the generally 
ships weer anchored nightly. 

In 1916 the 
nel security by 


miles neare? 
Dun- 
allied 
miles of 
about 100 


miles of 
port in the 
ana 
Downs. where 
sritish added to the Chan- 
placing a mine net bar- 
rage with minefields to box in the Ger- 
man bases in Belgium. 
patroled bw drifters 


The whole was 
supported by 
At night sub- 

marines took up the patrol. 


} 
ana 


destroyers, and monitors. 


The only exit was through the 
Territorial waters. The 
sels furnished a 
each other against 
night all but the 
The German hases were 
by the 12-inch mon 

Here the British, by 


ttacks on emerging forces, disco 


Dutch 


mines ves 


ana 
mutuel protection for 
day. At 


withdrew. 


raids by 
submarines 
hombared daily 
1toVrs , 
their deter 
vered 
the German 
their 
have maintained, 

The results of this close bloc 
shown by the following figures: 

Moored mines destroyed in five months 
proceeding institution of barrage: Eng- 
lish Side, 145; French, 100; total, 243. 

During five months barrage main- 
tained: English Side. 0: Franch, 54: 
total, 54. 


weakness for husbanding 


vessels, else the not 


patrol could 
been 


kade are 


Two months after withdrawal: English 
Side, 17; French, 54; total. 71. 

The Belgian Coast Pairol could not be 
maintained during the wit of 1916-17, 
but it proved so valuable in forestalling 
German raids that it was instituted 
again on July 1917. Bombardments 
conducted at this time drove 
craft out of Zebrugge 
emergency reluge 

Throughout the 
tions the value of 
was demonstrated. 
denied operations by 
greatly 
work. 

The 
struction 
Folkestone to Gris 
thle because of the 


; 


iter 


the German 
except fon 
purposes. 
Belgian coasi opera 
taking the offensive 
The Germans were 
surface vessels and 
hindered i their submarine 
Nrst attempt i 
Was a surface from 
Nez. It feas- 
strong tides carrying 


Channel ob 
boom 


Was not 


and | 


; tween 


the heavy cables almost before 
they were laid. 

In view of the fact that a mine net’| 
barrage had been maintained off Flan- 
ders under the enemy guns with much | 
success, a similar one was 
the South Goodwins 
French coast. 


Walls of Mines Laid 


away 


and the 


| From England to Belgium 


Although of some | 


lanes , 


Submarines passed this on the sur- 
face with comparative ease at night al- 
though the barrage was tended by drift- 
ers and destroyers. It was thus a fail- | 
ure, for no method was devolved to in- 
sure that submarines must dive into the 
nets. 

Finally a wall of mines were decided | 
upon to be laid between Folkstone and ; 
Gris Nez. The difficulties to encompass 
were: 

The number of mines needed and 
on hand. 

The inefficiency of 
of that day. 

The danger of an explosion setting off 
a whole field, and 

The effect of the tides on the depths 
of the mines. 

The following 
February, 1917: 


not 


the English mine 


field was placed in 
4,000 mines (%% the 
number needed; but it was figured 1 
submarine in 8 would be sunk in pas- 
sage), in four rows 20, 40, 60 and 80 
feet deep, each mine not to be closer 
than 150 feet from the next. 

The 20-foot mines were swept up by 
order of the Admiralty because some 
British vessels went astray and were 
mined. The problem of making. sub- 
marines dive into this barrage at night 
was never solved. However a sub 
marines were lost therein. 

The other large submarine obstruction 
was the mine net barrage from Elbow 
Light Buoy off North Foreland south 
to the Goodwin sands. This was placed 
in 1915 and prevented raids on the Downs 
shipping from the eastward. 
effective. 

The Channel obstructions, like the Bel- 
gian coast barrage, were offensive meas- 
ures of defense taken against the Ger- 

submarines and proved valuable to 


few 


It was very 


man 
security. 


Raids in Spring of 1918 
On Zeebrugge and Ostende 
History shows, by the number of fail- 
ures recorded, the difficulty in blockading 
a harbor by sinking vessels in the en- 
trance. These attempts were more suc- 
than most 
had been. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
cessful blocking 


In the operations of April 22-23. some 
23 torpedo boats and 12 submarines were 
trapped in Brugges. Ofter Ostende was 
closed, communication by water with 
the inland port was cut except for the } 
smallest 
til the end of the war. 

The material results of these raids ap- 
pear of doubtful vaiue, because more ves- 
sels were brought down from the Bight 
to base on Zeebrugge and the war was 
destined to end within a few months, 
However, the bolstering effect on British 
morale and the demoralizing effect on 
the Germans, who were rapidly shpping 
into a turmoil, may have been worth the 
effort 

It was a galant and heroic offensive, 
characteristic of the British methods of 
combating the German vessels operating 
in the Channel. 


vessels. It remained so un- 





| Navy Orders 


. Osborne B. 
Naval Academy; to VF 
Sctg. Fit 

Lieut. Comdr. William J. Larson, det 
mand U. S. S. Tracy; 
ielphia, Pa. 
it. Rowland D. Hill, Jr., 
Naval Academ 
Benjamin R. Holcombe, det. from 

or 


Lieut. Comdr. Hardison, det. 


Sqdn. 5, Aircraft 
Sqans 
com- 


to Navy Yard, Phila- 


Le 


Gilmer: to 
resignation accepted June 


P. Brady M. €.), det. 
Div. 38, Dest. Sqdns., 


, det. U. S.. 8. 


Torp. Sta., 


Hunter. det. from 
acecpted July 10, 


U. S. S. Ro- 
us. 8 


with 


ma. det, 
aunty 


Rifle 


connectior 
Range. 
det. 


. 4 
Charles 


Mi. ; 
H.: to Nav. 
Diego. 
Henry -atton cE. a 
Norfolk, Va.; to U, 


(Coons 
Q. M 
I} 


det. U 


Subsistence 


Alexé 
War 


Tarnest A. 


e 1 Keuren 1, 
College, } port, R. I 
Brook, det. U.S. 8 
U. S. S. Bushnell 
Rad. El. Joks P 
Rad. Sta.. Chollas 
Ss. Mississippi. 
nes D. Durkee, det. Rec. 
anciseco; to Naval 
Clk. Dale A 
Thomas, Virgin 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Clk, Ralph } 
to Nav. Sta., 


Richardson. det. 


Heights, Calif.; 


Ship. 
Operations 
Palmer, det. Nay. 
Island; to Navy 
Mapps. det. 1 By. aes 
St. Thon 


‘immons (S, €, 
vav. Sta., San 


det, 
Diego 


Lieut. Morris R 
Air Sta., 
Meds 


Lieut 


Grady . det. Nav 

San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S&S, 
Allen H. White (S. C.) 
rsity, Cambridge, 
Washington, D.C. 
Ernest H. Brownell (C, E, ¢ 
War College, 
Boston. Mass. 
Bosn. William ¢ 
nand UC .. K 


. det. Harvard 
Mass.; to Navy 


det, 
Newport. R. 1; to Navy 


Benson, det. cor 
almia: to U. S. S. Rail 

Ch. Rad. Frank B. Fin yr, det. U. 
S. Arizona: to U. S. S. Whitney 
Pharm. Robert N. Cheetham. det. First 
gade. UV. 8S. Marines, Port au Prince, 
Haiti: to N: Trng. St Nav. Oper, Base 


Hamontan 


| 


placed be- | 


operations ; 


8. 
a 
: to 
. Al 


| to accept the invitation of the Swiss Fed- | 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


Lopical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


all the 
Government, 


bureaus of the 


that the 
facilities 


them. 


the Congress provides 


sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Geological Survey Classifies Public Lands 
And Studies Mineral and Water Resources 


Topic ] I—Science 


Second Article—The Geological Survey. 


In this 


Topical Survey of the 


series of articles presenting a 


Government are shown 


the practical contacts between divisions and 


bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 


ministrative organization. Groups of articles 


have been presented explaining government 


the following topics: 
Foreign Rela- 
Finance; fifth, 


activities under each of 


First, Public Health; 


tions; third, Education; fourth, 


second, 


Conservation; sixth, lndustry; seventh, Trans- 


Taxation; Socal 


Trade The 


a oie } > > tivities 7 
present group deals win Fedeval activitics m 


pertation; eighth, ninth, 


Welfare; and tenth, Practices. 


promoting Science. 


By George Otis Smith, 


Director, United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. 


~ HE United States Geological Survey was scien- 

tific even in its origin. It was created by Con 

gress March 3, 1879, in response to a report 

nfide by the National Academy of Sciences un- 

der instructions by Congress. The Geological Survey 
also represents the first fruits of reorganization. 


In the decade thai followed the War 
Government surveys had occupied the western field. 
Led by four masterful organizers, these independent 
geographic and geologic surveys actively competed for 
appropriations at Washington and for scientific occu- 
pation of the most attractive portions of the western 


Civil foul 


country. 


Unrestrained competition of this kind is wasteful. 
whether in public or in private business. and highest 
efficiency and harmonious balance in the ional geo- 
logic work could be attained only by the d -continuances 
of the several surveys under personal | -dership and 
the foundation of a permanent bureau. ‘The scientists 
of the National Academy presented to Congress thei 
ideal of coordinated effort that would yield the “best 
results at the least possible cost,” and nearly 50 years 
later these few words describe adequately the adminis 
trative policy of this scientific bureau. 


By the terms of the legislation of 1879 the new 
Geological Survey replaced the older organizations, 
whose exploratory work had contributed so much to the 
opening up of the West. but the pick of the personnel 
of the older organizations enlisted in the new. Two 
ef the leaders of the old surveys, King and Powell, 
were successively directors of the new survey, and so 
it was that the voung organization inherited much of 
the spirit of geographic conquest and scientific dis- 
covery which had characterized its pioneer predeces- 
sors. 

‘ONGRESS 


established the office of Director of the 
Geological Survey “under the Interior Department” 
and imposed upon him the duty of classifying the public 
lands and examining+the geoiogie structure and min- 
eval resources of the national domain. Interpreted 
into action by Survey geologists and engineers, 
these functions have meant helping a pioneering people 
to settle a vacant land and an industrial people to 
harness the forces of Nature in the great work of 
development—all this with the well-defined purpose of 
safeguarding the future of America. 


The organization of the Geological Survey 
is the product of evolution. As geologic surveys re- 
quire accurate maps, the creation of a corps of topo- 
graphic engineers quickly followed the starting of 
geologic investigation in the new regions. The second 
Director of the Survey, Major Powell, the father of 
the reclamation movement, had earlier seen that the 
largest use of the arid and semiarid lands involved the 
largest use of their wa.er resources, so that in 1888 
investigation of the country’s water resources became 
an integral function of 


the 


present 


the Geological Survey. 


Later, 
nology 


forestry surveys and studies in mining tech- 
were specifically intrusted to the Geological 
Survey, but these activities led to the organization of 
separate bureaus, the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Mines, and the construction program based on the 
Survey’s examination of reservoir sites was made the 
work of the Reclamation Service. Finally, the transfer 
of the Bureau of Mines to the Department of Com- 
merce was the occasion of the assignment to the Geo- 
| Survey of the 


ee : : ad 
logical engineering administration of 
leases. 


mineral 


Thus, as one of the oldes scientific Government or- 
ganizations. the Geological Survey has motheved at 
least three important bureaus, as well as the Gec physi- 
cal Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution, whose per- 
sonnel and program originally came from the Survey. 
itself unable to finance adequately this inviting field of 
experimental work. 


the investigative activities of the 


(pues today, Geo- 


distributed among five 


logical Survey are major 
geologic, topographic, water resources 
servation, and Alaskan. 


con- 


The Alaskan branch is in fact almost a sclf-con- 
tained survey by itself, conducting geologic and topo- 
graphic surveys and investigations of water resources 
as well as supervising the field work necessary in the 


Copyright 1927 by The United 


Invitation Declined — |i" te 
rp . a a | 
lo Enter Ski Race 


— + 


The Department of War will be unable | 


1928. 


fantry, Fort 
Infantry at 
Seventh Field 
Cavalry at 


Fort 


eral Council to have 


the United 


representatives of 
States Army participate in 
the Military Ski Races to be held at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, in February, 
1928, the Department has just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department is in receipt of 
1. communication from the Swiss Federal 
Council, invitine the 
« 


Fort 


in the use of 


fact that 
the arm, 
ficulty to ; 


urmy to participate sentative teom, 


States 


military ski 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, February 11-28, | 
While some regiments along the 

Canadian border, such as the Third In- 

Snelling 
Williams, 
Artillery and 
Ethan 
phasize the training of officers and men 
snow 


races 


shoes and 
War Depariment regrets that it will be . 
unable to accept the invitation due to the 
skiing is little indulged in by 
a whole, with resulting dif- 
mble a qualified and repre- 


administration of the coal and oil leases in Alaska. It 
shares, however, in the administrative machinery of 
the Washington office and has the invaluable advan- 
tage of the cooperation of the scientific specialists in 
the other branches as they may be needed to supple- 
ment its own force. 


» 


The investigations in far-off Alaska represent the 
Geological Survey at its best, and its frontier experi- 
ence is here applied most effectively. In Alaska the 
Government geologist and topographer do not always 
follow the prospector, but often precede him. Nothing 
has contributed more to the development of Alaska’s 
great resources than this pioneer work of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, yet with the practical aid it has given to 
development have come notable additions to the sciences 
of geology geography. 


The work of the geologic, topographic, and water 
resources and Alaskan branches will be described in 
following articles of this series, and the activities of 
the conservative branch in classifying the public lands 
and administering the mineral leases—serving as a 
scientific adviser to the Secretary of the Interior in 
the management of this great public estate—have been 
discussed in an earlier issue of the United States Daily 
(March 15, 1927). 


"THE critical question whether State and Federal sur- 

veys were to be competitive or coordinated 
early answered by a deciaration of Federal policy. 
urging the creation and continuance of State surveys. 
How effective the cooperation has been is shown by 
the fact that last year 37 States contributed $665,000 
to the mapping and investigative work under the Fed- 
eval Survey, or a sum equal to more than one-third 
of the direct Federal appropriation. 


was 


The annual output of the Geological Survey might 
be measured in terms of printed pages or square miles. 
Commonly, about 75 printed reports are issued in the 
course of a year, aggregating some 10,000 pages, and 
60 or more new topographic maps, representing a sur- 
veyed area of more than 20,000 square miles, while the 
distribution of printed maps amounts to 750,000 copies. 
However, this is only a partial statement of output: 
Over 125,000 letters of inquiry and request from citi- 
zens in all parts of the country are answered every 
year, and the technical reports on public-land matters 
made to the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 


sioner of the General Land Office amount to 10.000 or 
more, 


Research under Government auspices must be prac- 
tical in purpose and scientific in spirit. The Geological 
Survey holds its title as a scientific bureau by preserv- 
ing intact its standards of scientific accuracy and keep- 
ing in force its methods of scientific fact-finding. The 
recommendations of the National Academy committee 
of scientists to Congress in 1878 placed the stress upon 
economic resources and referred to paleontology, for 
instance, as “necessarily connected” with the “practi- 
cal” geology. 


_ The basic idea, then and now, is the application of 
scientific methods by scientists to the practical tasks 
for the general good. Any administrator of scientific 
work in a Federal bureau who would venture to disre- 
gard the plain intent of the legislative provisions for 
the work would not contribute to the ultimate advance- 
ment of science. 

3 Y-PRODUCT” is a term that suggests large-scale 

industrial engineering and even “big business.” As 
a large operator in applied geology, the United States 
Geological Survey would be blind to its opportunity if 
it failed to note and utilize scientific by-products in 
the form of incidental contributions to the theoretical 


side of the scienee, and even to realize large profits 
in these by-products. 

Just as from the best of scientific research economic 
by-pi oducts are obtained, so from applied geology that 
is well applied scientific by-products may be expected 
Indeed, the distinction between pure 
plied science is not hard and fast. 
might be described as simply 


science and ap- 
and pure science 
not-yet-applied science. 
* 

rhe intimate association of scientists and engineers 
in the Geological Survey has tended to increase the 
demand for quantitative results—-exactness is more 
truly scientific than vagueness. The standards in use- 
ful geology, in usable topographi¢ maps, in authorita- 
tive stream gauging. have all become higher as better 
methods have been developed. The conception of scien- 
tific land classification as a business policy of the Gov- 
ernment as a landed proprietor is in keeping with the 
intensive development of these latter days. 


But the largest contribution of the Geological Sur- 
vey to the development of the country is the applica- 
tion of scientific fact-finding methods to its continuing 
Inventory of natural resources and, more than that, 
its underlying policy that facts when found must. be 
faced. No amouni of optimism can controvert the 
hard facts that mark the limits which Nature has set. 
The findings of the Geological Survey have not always 
been popular, but they have represented a fixed pur- 
pose to apply science to human needs. 


Tu the nest 
denhall, Chief 
Survey, will tell of the work of the 


article of this series 


W.C. Men- 
Geologist of the Geological 

Geologic 
of that organization. 
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Marine Corps Orders 


Minn.; the Fifth | 4 
Me.; the 
the Third 


Vt., em- 


detached MB, Quantico, Va., to 
Brigade, Haiti, via the l Ss. S&S. 
scheduled to sail from Hampton 
on or about June 29. 

Capt. R. B. 
May 16, 1927. 

Capt. O. R. Cauldwell, on 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to 
mand and General Staff School, 
enworth, Kans. Authorized to 
route until September 1. 

Fir Licut. W. OG 
tached 


ore 


Allen, 


skis. the 


the 
Fort 


Hall, on June 
' 


4 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
National 
grouping related activ- 
ities, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the _ 
or 
Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


President of the United States, 


| Chemical 


Lieut. Col. T, M. Clinton, on or about June 


Kittery, 


toads, Va.. 
Buchanan, killed in action on 


or about June 2 
delay 


ME Nyd, Washington, D. C., to MB, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Radios in Greenland 
Link With Denmark 


Communication between Denmark and 


| Greenland has been established through 


new radio stations built in Greenland, 
the American Vice Consul at Copen- 
hagen, Ellis A. Johnson, states in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of his report follows: 
Direct daily communication between 
Denmark and Greenland is possible as 
a result of the newly erected wireless 
stations on Greenland. This service has 
been in effect for some time and has 
proved exceedingly satisfactory. News 


| of especial interest to Greenland is sent 


from Denmark, and Greenland in return 
sends to Denmark, particularly, reports 
on weather, ice and sailing conditions. 
It has been found that the most satis- 
factory time for wirelessing between 
Denmark and Greenland is between 6 
and 8 a. m. 


to 3 and 5 a. m. in Greenland. 


Parcels for Britain 
Must Be Well Sealed 


Post Office Department Calls 
Attention to Requirements 
for Mailing Packages. 


The sealing of parcels for delivery in 
Great Britain with wax or paper strips 


alone without the use of glue or mucilage | 
is objectionable and should not be per- | 


mitted in the mails, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, has ad- 
vised postmasters generally. 

More than one-half of insured parcels 
are received from the United States by 


British postal officials with faulty wrap- | 
an- 


pings, Mr. Regar indicated in his 
nouncement. 
Postmasters therefore 


have been 


tions covering the mailability of such 
parcels. 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 

The Postal Administration of 
Britain has reported that more 
one-half the insured parcels 
from the United States are sealed 
merely with’ gummed strips of paper 
and in a few cases the parcels were en- 
tirely unsealed. 

The careful attention of all postal em- 
ployes is directed to the fact that the 
agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Regar’s an- 


than 


stipulates that insured parcels must be | 
closed and securely sealed with wax or | 


otherwise. The sealing of the parcels 


with wax or paper strips alone without ! 


the use of glue or mucilage is objec- 


tionable and should not be permitted ow- | 
ing to the facility with which wax may | 
become broken and the ease with which | 
paper strips may ordinarily be removed | 


and replaced. 
Failure of postal employes to strictly 
observe the provisions requiring the seal- 


ing of parcels addressed for delivery in | 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland may | 
result in their being held liable for in- | 


demnity in case of claim of rifling of a 
parcel. 


Toxicologist Sought 


For Edgewood Arsenal 


An open competitive examination for 
toxicologist, to fill a vacancy in the 
Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., was announced 
by the Civil Service Commission on 
May 26. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Civil Service Commission  an- 
nounces an open competitive examina- 
tion for toxicologist. Receipt of appli- 
cations will close on July 2, 1927. 

The examination is to fill a vacancy 
in the Chemical Warfare Service, Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., at a sal- 
ary ranging from $3,899 to $5,000 a 
year, and vacancies which may occur in 
positions requiring similar qualifications 
at these or higher or lower salaries. 

The duties consist of experimental 
work on the physiologic action of toxic 
compounds. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, train- 
ing, and experience; and theses or pub- 
lications to be filed with the application. 

Full information and application blanks 


! may be obtained from the secretary of 


the Fourth United States Civil Service 
District, 1725 F Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


C. M. Henry Named to Board 


For Vocational Education 
3400 

President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 
cially at the White House on May 24, has 
appointed Claude M. Henry, of South 
Dakota, to be the agricultural member 
ofthe Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation to succeed Calvin F. McIntosh, 
who resigned. 

The President 
was stated, that Mr. 
banking experience and 
Spanish-American War, 


informed, it 
Henry has had 
served in the 


has been 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Geu- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many 
The latest decisions with 
expenditures made by 
troller General follow: 
| A-18350. Advertising-- Newspaper—Navy 
| Department. Where an order for advertis- 
| ing provides for its publication once u week 
for two weeks prior to a given date, and the 
second insertion is not within week 
| after the first insertion, in accordance with 
the terms ef the : cement, payment there- 
for 


before 


instances. 
respect to 
the Comp- 


one 
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Fourteen Graduates 
In West Point Class 


1 Named From Ranks 


| Candidates Will Be Commis- 
| sioned as Second Lieuten- 
ants With the Rést of 
Their Classmates. 


Fourteen cadets at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y., appointed 


National Guard, will be numbered among 
the class of the Academy which grad- 
uates on June 14, the Department of War 
announced in a statement May 26. 
These cadets, tmmediately after their 
graduation will be commission as second 
lieutenants along with the remainder of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| from the ranks of the Regular Army or 


| the class, the statement said. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

There will be graduated from the 
United States Military Academy Tues- 
day, June 14, 1927, the following named, 
candidates who were appointed to the 
Military Academy from the Regular 
Army or National Guard. Their names, 
together with home, addresses and units 
from which appointed, being given: 

Crril E. Williams, St. Catharines, Ont., 
49th Bombardment Squadron, Regular 
Army. 

John T. Holst, New Haven, Conny 
llth C. A. C. Bank, Regular Army. 

John R. Lovell, Ottumwa, Iowa, 15th 
Service Co., Signal Corps. 

Paul D. Berrigan, S. Boston, Mass., 
Co. D, 101st Inf., Mass. National Guard. 

Harold A. Kurstedt, Weehawken, N. J., 
Hdqrs. 21st Airship Group, Regular 
Army. 

John A. Schwab, New York City, 15th 





cau- 
tioned to abide by the rules and regula- | 


Service Co., Signal Engineer School, 
Regular Army. 

Jesse F. Dressler, Medford, Oreg., Co. 
A, 186th Inf., Oreg. National Guard, 





Great | 


received 


Hans W. Holmer, Medford, Oreg., 
Hdars. Co., 30th Inf., Regular Army. 

Theodore Kalakuka, Scranton, Pa., 
Howitzer Co., 109th Inf., Penna. National 
Guard. 

Joseph V. Woitkieviez, Kingston, Pa., 
107th Ambulance Co., 105rd Med. Regt., 
Penna. National Guard. 

Arthur M. Burghduff, Stanley, Wis., 
Troop C, 1st Separate Squadron Cav., 
Wis. National Guard. 

Arthur E. Solem, Superior, Wis., Med. 
Det., 128th Inf., Wis. National Guard. 

Charlie Wesner, Green Lake, Wis., 
18th Service Co., Signal Corps, Regular 
Army. 

Benjamin Whitehouse, Fredericksburg, 
Va., Battery F, 111th Field Artillery, 
Va. National Guard. 

Immediately upon graduation the 
above named eandidates will be commis- 
sioned with the rest of their classmates, 
as second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army. 


Army Orders 


Infantry. 

Col. Louis Nuttman detailed as a member 
of Army retiring board appointed to meet 
at headquarters of Ninth Corps Area. 

Lieut. Col. Brady G. Ruttencutter, Me 
lieved from assignment with 384th Engje 
neers, Denver, Colo., assigned to 95th Divis 
sion, Oklahoma City, Okla. ds 

First Lieut. Harold A. Gardyne, detailed 
in Finance Department, relieved from ag- 
signment to 1Jth Infantry, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 

Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. James H. Todd, relieved from 
further treatment at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, to rejein his station at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Major 
assignment as 
General Staff School, Fort 
Kans., reperting to duty in 
termaster interrieaiate depot. 

Capt. Lincoln Martin, relieved from duty 
at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.. to report for 
duty at Forat Bliss, Tex. 

Capt. Henry Ho vald, relieved from duty 
at San Francisco general intermediate de- 
pot, detailed to duty in Ha-vati. 3 

Capt. Herbert L. Kidwell, relieved trem 
duty at San Francisco general intermediate 
depot, detailed to duty in Hawaii. 

Capt. Simeon J. Seals, relieved from duty 
at Quartermaster Corps purchasing agency, 
St. Louis, to report to Fort McPherson, Ga., 
for duty. 

First Lieut. Abraham B. Thmuel, relieved 
from duty at Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Corps Schools, to report for duty in Phila- 
delphia quartermaster intermediate depot. 

Other Branches. 

Major Albert W. Greenwell, Medical 
Corps, eved from duty at Fort Banks, 
Mass., detailed to duty in Philippine Islands, 

Majcr Lewis EF. Goodier, jr., retired re- 
lieved from duties at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, detailed to duty at 
Bangor High School, Bangor, Me. 

First Lieut. Charles Himmler, Ninth 
Coast Artillery. Fort Banks, Mass., ordered 
to proceed to his home to await retirement, 

Major. Lewis C. Covington, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Fort Worden, er 


relieved from 
Command and 
Leavenworth, 
Boston quar- 


Everett D. Barlow, 
student at 


ordered to duty at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Clare Soper, A 
Corps Reserve, is, with his consent, ordered 
to active duty, reporting to Selfridge Field, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., for duty. 

First Lieut. David Louis Behncke, 604 
Thomas Ave,, Forest Park, Il, and First 
Lieut. Werner Otto Bunge, Arcadia, Fla.,; 
are, with their consent, ordered to active 
duty, reporting to Langley Field, Fort 
Hampton, Va., for duty, with the Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry August Frese, Air 
Corps Reserve, is with his consent, ordered 
to active duty, reporting to Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery Al., for training. 

Capt. Maxwell Fish Barnes, Ordnance De- 
partment) Reserve, is, with his consent, 
ordered to active duty, reporting to Savann 
ordnance reserve depot, Savanna, Iil., for 
training’. 

Col. Ilomer B. Grant, General Staff, re- 
lieved from duty to report to First Coast 
Atrillery District, Boston, Mass. 

Promotions. 

Cavalry Stephen W. Winfree, from 
major to lieutenant colonel; Spencer A, 
Townsend. froi: captain to major; Charles 

: II, Reed. from second lieutenant to first; 
! Gordon S. Ames, from second lieutenant to 
} first. 

Field Artillery--Henry C. Demuth, from 
first lieutenant to captain; Lowell M. Riley, 
from first lieutenant to captain; Robert S, 
McClenaghan, from second lieutenant to 
first, and Walter R. Hensey, jr., from sec- 
ond lieutenant to first. 

Resignation. 
Resignation of Second Lieut. Paul Down- 
ing Milchelet, Field Artillery, acecpted. 
Leave of Absence. 

Second Lieut. Carry L. King, jr., Signal 
Corps, two months. 
Capt. Jerome J. 
lery, two months. 
First Lieut. Henry J. Woodbury, Corps of 

Engineers, one month, 
Capt. Frank EF. Stoner, 

months and 10 days. 
Capt. Louis J. Fortier, Field Artillery, 2 

months and 15 days. 
Major John E. Hatch. 

months and 15 days, 
Second Jieut Frederick W. Watroums 
td A PCR Me ohh S aeee 


4 


Waters, jr., Field Artil- 


Signal 


Corps, 2 


Field Artillery, 2 
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| Agricultural Products: 


Gain in Prices of Farm Products Noted 


for Month of Ma y Compared With April 


General Level Advanced to 126 Per Cent of Prewar, Says 
Department of Agriculture. 


Although gains in price of grain, 
fruits and vegetables, cotton and cotton- 
seed were, reported as of May 15 to the 
Department of Agriculture, declines in 
other groups of farm products nearly 
offset these advances and the general 
level of farm prices was only one point 
higher than on April 15, according to a 
summary of the price index made public 
by the Department on March 26. The 
summary follows in full text: 

The general level of farm prices ad- 
vanced during May to 126 per cent of 
pre-war. This was a gain of one point 
over April. At 126 the index is still 24 
points above the 1910-14 average for 
May, but 18 points below May a year 
ago. While sharp gains were made in 
the grain groups from 119 to 127, fruits 
and vegetables from 147 to 158, cotton 
and cottonseed, from 101 to 113, declines 
in the other groups tended to partially 
offset the ‘effect of these advances. Meat 
animals dropped from 143 to 137 due 
largely to the decline in hog prices. 
Daigy and poultry products dropped 
three points from 133 to 130 with the 
larger recession occurring 1n the dairy 
index. While the change In the general 
index is not spectacular, the price shifts 
of the individual commodities within the 
groups warrant more attention.: 


Cotton Prices Are Higher. 

th a gain of about 13 
per ‘cent over the April price, featured 
in the advances for the month. T he 
flooded conditions along the Mississippi 
as they affect crop acreage In the in 
undated areas, together with os 
prospects of boll weevil damage, delay ed 
plantings in many sections, the rae 
export movement and the continued _ 
rate of domestic consumption are préb- 
ably reflected in the advance of the farm 
price. 

Behind the ¢ 
in corn prices are probab 
the unfavorable spring, 
ings and light receipts W 
uneasiness on the os 

‘ices. Not since the war 
eave bout any comparable agpantin 
the May farm price of corn over 
April price. In 1919 May oo . 
vanced 8 per cent over the ee ° 
month, which was the largest —- 
for the same period during Se ee 
Corn prices all during the s ae 
been at a rather low level due . : 
large crop, especially in the sree J 
1926, and some advance — | ath nes 
few months could be expected; however, 
an advance of 11 ~ 

as ) was unusual. 
ee sis made sharp gains over the 
The increase of the 


of 10 per cent over the 
been equaled twice In 
in 1919 and 1924. 


- 


Cotton prices, Wi 


ains of about 11 per cent 
ly to be found 
delayed plant- 
hieh have caused 
and advancing 
period have 


previous month. 
May farm price 
April price hogy 
» past eight years, : 
wae ft a met unusual for grains to “" 
vance some from April to — et 
abrupt movements between April an 
May in the farm price are uncommon. 
Hogs Lowest Since 1924. 
with a decline of about 10 per 
at the lowest point since 
At 130 per cent of pre- 


Hogs, 
cent, are now 
January, 1924. one 

rar » farm price ls I { 
vice May a year ago. The decline in 
price is probably a refieciion of a much 
reduced foreign and domestic demand 
with slightly heavier receipts at the 
principal market. Cottonseed oil has 
been a constant factor in holding dow n 
lard prices since the large cotton crop 
last season. The corn hog ratio de- 
clined 3 points from 15.9 to 12.9 at which 
point it is 4.9 points below a year ago, 
and 1.8 above the 1910-14 average. 

While corn prices advanced generally 
throughout the country, the greatest 
movement occurred in the corn 
States, the increase amounting to 8.9 
cents, ranging from 2 cents in North 
Dakota to 11 cents in Iowa, The corn 


Crops in Hawati 


Reported as Good | 


Recent Heavy Rains Said to 


Have Benefited Various 
Products. 


A cablegram to the Department 
Commerce from the secretary of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce advises 
that business is generally good in Ha- 
waii, crops having been aided by recent 
heavy rains. The full text of the cable- 
gram follows: 

High temperatures and torrential rains 
have prevailed throughout the Hawaiian 
Islands during the past 30 days, making 
growing conditions exceptionally favor- 
able to crops. ; 

The sugar cane harvest continues, wth 
the crop about two-thirds complete. 
Cane tonnage is reported to be running 
heavy. but the sugar yield is below nor- 
mal. The Hawaiian Planters’ Associa- 
tion estimates that the present sugar 
crop will yield about the same as the 
previous one. Pineapple and coffee 
ranching conditions are reported as good. 

The March retail trade in Hawaii was 
reported to be about 11 per cent higher 
than that for March of* last year, while 
the wholesale business was normal, Au- 
tomobile, sales, however, have decreased 
somewhat. Collections during May were 
moderate. Building and _ construction 
continue active, but there is sufficient 
skilled labor to care for all demands. 

The Hawaiian Legislature has author- 
ized a bond issue of $5,750,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used during the 
next two years. Of the total, $2,500,000 
will be expended in harbor improvements 
and building wharves at several places 
in the islands, and the balance will be 
used for road construction, public build- 
ings, and water and sewer extensions and 
improvements. The city Honolulu 


of 


will offer in June an issue of $1,000,000 | 


water and sewer bonds to carry out proj- 


ects already begun 


; remained about the same, with a slight 
| tendency downward. 


; vance being practically 





35 points | 


belt | 


cent during the 


| order, 
| division 
| Project, Wyo, will be opened to entry 





hog ratio in Iowa declined from 17.6 to 
13.3, at this pointit is 8.1 below a year | 
ago. 

The price of wheat moved up uni- 
formly throughout the important wheat 
producing area. In the North Atlantic 
States the price remained about the 
same, but in all other divisions, the in- 
crease amounted to from 2 to 7 cents. 


Oats Show Advance. 

The United States average price of 
oats advanced 2.2 cents. The North 
Central group advanced the same amount 
as the United States average. All other 
sections moved upward except in the 
South Atlantic States where the price 


\ 

The increase in cotton prices was gen- 
eral throughout the cotton belt, the ad- 
the same for 
both the Eastern and Western groups 
of States. The largest gain in any sin- 


gle State was in Oklahoma with 3.1-cent 
* | 
; increase. 


The price of potatoes advanced gener- 
ally throughout the country. In most 
of the important producing States the 
price advance was quite marked amount- 
ing to 14 to 25 cents, while in the South 
Atlantic and South Central States the 





advance amounted to from 4 to 8 cents. 

The decline in hog prices was most 
marked in the North Central States. In 
the North and South Atlantic States the 
price declines were the smallest. 
Iowa the'price decline was a dollar, from 
$10.20 to $9.20. 
important producing States the declines 


were as much as $1.20 and $1.30. 
| 


‘Farm Units Offered 


On WV yoming Tract 
Preferential Entry Accorded 
Men Who Served in 
World War. 


In |} 


In several of the other | 


The General Land Office, Department | 


of the Interior, has announced that in 


accordance with a recent departmental | 


units in 
Shoshone 


farm 
of the 


57 


Irrigation 


the Willwood | 


on June 1 by qualified former service | 


| men, and to the general publie on Sep- 


tember 1. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

In accorda®ce with departmental or- 
der dated May 11, 1927, 57 farm units 
within the Wiliwood division of the 
Shoshone Irrigation Project, Wyo., in 
Ts. 54 and 55 No., Rs. 99 and 100 W., 
6th P. M., will be open to homestead en- 
try, subject to the Reclamation Act of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388). Honorably 
discharged veterans of the World War 
will have a preference right to make en- 
try up to September 1, 1927; on and 
after that date, any of the farm units 
remaining unentered will be subject to 
entry under the notice by any person 
having the necessary qualifications. 
Farm application blanks which are filed 
with the project superintendent at Pow- 
ell, Wyo., within the 10-day period from 
June 1 to 10, 1927, inclusive, will be con- 
sidered as simultaneously filed. 

The farms are of various sizes, con- 
taining from 9 to 92 irrigable acres, and 
are in Park County, and within the 
Lander land district until June 30, 1927, 
after which time the lands will be in 
the Cheyenne land district. 

Powell, on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, one of the 
nearest towns to the land. 

In addition to the qualifications re- 
quired under the homestead laws, an ap- 
plicant for the lands must satisfy the 
examining board appointed by the Sho- 
shone Project that he is possessed of 
certain qualifications as to industry, ex- 
perience, character and capital, as will 
give reasonable assurance of success by 
the prospective settler. 

Development of the asparagus indus- 
try at the Yakima Project, Washington, 
has proved to be a substantial addition 
to the prosperity of the farmers, the 
Commissioner stated. The asparagus is 
of superior quality and is sold fresh to 


is 


el Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; New York 
ot | 


City, and Chicago, Ill., he said. 

Apparently, he added, the industry 
is capable of almost unlimted expansion 
because of the superior quality of the 
product which the soil of the project 
produces. 


Asparagus Grown at Yakima. 

While in Oregon Dr. Mead attended 
the annual meeting of the Columbia Val- 
ley League, a commission which was ap- 
pointed to reach an agreement upon the 
division of the waters of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, as the first step 
in establishing a reclamation project 
in the Columbia Valley. Dr. Mead is 
the representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the body. 

The meeting revealed, he said, that 
some further study of storage sites will 
be required before definite action is 
taken. The division of the waters affects 
the States of Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and plans for storage 
sites are meeting some opposition in cer- 
tain instances because of apprehension 
for: the destruction of scienic values, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mead. 


Southern Italy Reports 
Favorable Hemp Crop 


The hemp crop of southern Italy is 
reported as meeting favorable conditions 
which may make it possible for this sea- 
son’s production to equal that of last. 

The full text of a statement 
Italy follows: 

Prospects for the hemp crop in south- 
ern Italy now seem 
estimated that the shortage in the 1927 
crop will not exceed 10 per cent instead 


issued 


favorable and it is | 


| 
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This set of charts is an attempt to 
show at a glance the price situation of 
agricultural products. The individual 
charts forming the border display prices 
which are considered to be fairly typical 
of 20 per cent as previously reported, 
according to a cable received from Con- 
by the Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizing information received about 
prospects for the hemp crop of southern 
sul Byington, stationed at Naples. Na- 
tive hemp seed sown in southern Italy 
this season has sprouted better than 
was expected and has come up well, 
which may partially compensate for the 
deficiency in area sown. In the absence 
of destructive storms it would be possible 
for the crop in this region to reach last 
year’s production of 88,200,000 pounds. 


Increase Recorded 
In Butter Production 


Relative Gain Shown in the 
Amount Churned in Win- 
ter Months. 


Butter production increased 79.2 per 
cent during the period from 1917 to 
1925, according to information gathered 
by the Department of Agriculture. Only 
17.8 per cent of the total milk produc- 
tion of the United States was used in 
the manufacture of creamery-butter in 
1917, whereas the amount was increased 
to 25.54 per cent in 1925, the Depart- 
ment has stated in a summary of find- 
ings concerning changes in the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A number of important changés in the 
production of dairy products during the 
period from 1917 ot 1925 have been noted 
by T. R. Pirtle, dairy market specialist 
of the Department of Agriculture. One 
of these changes of importance to the 
milk producer is the increase in cream- 
ery-butter production of 79.2 per cent 
during the period. Only 17.8 per cent 


| of the total milk production of the United 


States was used in the manufacture of 
creamery-butter in 1917, whereas the 
amount was increased to 25.54 per cent 
in 1925. - 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the seasonal trend of creamery- 
butter production has varied during the 
period. If the year is divided into two 
parts, namely, the feeding season (No- 
vember to April, inclusive), and the grass 
season (May to October, inclusive) it 
appears that the trend has been toward 
an increased production of butter dur- 
ing the winter feeding season. In 1917 
the proportion of creamery-butter made 
in the feeding season was 36.1 per cent 
and in the grass season 63.9 per cent. 
In 1925 the production in the feeding 
season had increased to 39.9 per cent of 
the total output, leaving 60.1 per cent 
for the grass season. 

These figures indicate that wintet 
dairying for butter production is increas- 
ing. There was a sound reason for this 
change, says Mr. Pirtle. In Minnesota 
for example, the average price of a bal 
anced ration sufficient to produce a pound 
of butter in 1917 was 24.96 cents, and in 
1925 21.6 cents. The average price of 
92 score butter in New York in 1917 was 
12.7 cents per pound. In 1925 it was 
45.3 cents. The feed cost had decreased 
13.5 per cent, while the price of butte: 
increased 6,1 per cent for these two 
years, ’ 
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Cotton-spacing experiments conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture over 


est yields of cotton are obtained from 
rows that were not thinned or chopped 
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| shows the, movement of farm and whole- 


sale prices of non-agricultural products, 
and the ratio of farm prices to wholesale 
prices of non-agricultural commodities. 


| M arket for F ends W idened b y 1 mucrease 


Of Nearly 20 Cents a Bushel for Corn 


Rise in Price Attributed by Department of Agriculture to 
Delayed Planting 


of nearly 20 cents 
prices during the 
widened the, demand 
to the weekly feed 
market review of the Hay, Feed, and 
Seed Division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the review fol- 
lows: 4s 
Strength the market and 
limited offerings of most feeds caused 


An advance 
bushel 
month 


per 
last 
for 


in corn 
has 


feeds, according 


in corn 
higher prices for feeds during the week 
ending May 25, although buying at the 
advance was restricted to urgent needs. 
The advance in corn prices of nearly 20 
cents a bushel over the level of @ month 
ago, largely caused by delayed planting, 
has widened the demand for feedstuffs 
in general and especially the heavier 
wheat feeds. Although production of 
wheat feeds has recently been larger 
than one or two years ago dealers’ stocks 


had been allowed to yun low early in the | 


season while the output of gluten feed, 
hominy fecd, and linseed meal appears to 
have been relatively small in the past 
two months. The late in the 
Northeast has also made additiona! feed- 
ing necessary in that section. 


season 


Middlings Remain Firm. 

Wheat feeds averaged higher for the 
week with shorts and middlings again 
firmer than bran while there was a brisk 
demand for flour middlings and red dog. 
Production based upon flour output last 
week was the largest for several weeks 
and was also larger than at this time one 
and two years ago, but mills were gen- 
erally behind on orders and only a few 
had any feed to offer for immediate 
shipment. Demand was especially aetive 
in the Northeast and resellers at Buffalo 
were securing a premium of $1 to $2 a 
ton for feed on hand. Bran prices ruled 
firm in the Central West while demand 
for shorts, middlings, and the heavier 
feeds forced further advances in these 
commodities. Light offerings rather 
than an active demand held prices firm 
in the Northwest. Moderate amounts 
of bran at Kansas City sold for June 
shipment to eastern users and Kansas 
bran at $38 a ton was on a parity with 
other feeds at Los Angeles and at San 
Francisco. Wheat feeds were also firm 
in’ the Pacific Northwest where export 
trade in flour has been quiet. 

About 19,000 tons of bran, shorts, 
ete, were imported during April com- 
pared with 14,000 a year ago and 22,000 
for the same month in 1925. Practically 
all this feed was from Canada and went 
largely to the Northeast. 


Linseed meal was irregular. Demand 


} slackened at Minneapolis and Driggs de- 
t, al- 


clined about $1 a ton at that market, a 

though production showed a further de- 
crease, Quotations, however, were ad- 
yanced 50 cents at Buffalo where mills 








were about 10 days behind on shipment 
and were offering sparingly for June 
shipment. In spite of limited output of 
this feed exports of linseed cake and 
meal for April of around 32,500 tons 
were considerably larger than the 23,400 
tons shipped in April last year. Exports 
since October are practically the same 
as a year ago, totaling nearly 163,500 
tons. 
Cottonseed Market Unchanged. 


Cottonseed meal was practically un- 
changed. Consuming demand has been 
quiet at the recent advance with orders 
chiefly for scattered cars. Export de- 
mand also appears somewhat less active 
than recently. 

Gluten feed rules nominally steady. 
Manufacturers were again out of the 
market and resellers in the Northeast 
were securing substantial premiums over 
the mills’ quotations for later shipment. 
Inquiry was good in the Northeast and 
the Chicago manufacturer was still out 
of the market and was accepting orders 
only subject to confirmation. 

Hominy feed made a material advance 
on further strength in corn prices to- 
gether with light supplies of this feed. 
Mills at Buffalo were out of the market 


and resellers were offering only a few 


cars. This feed was also strong at Phil- 
adelphia and the central-western markets 
where supplies continued scanty. 

Alfalfa meal shared in the strength 
of other feeds although buyers in the 
Central West were awaiting new crop 
supplies. Prices showed a fractional ad- 
vance at Kansas City but were easier 
at Omaha. - New crop meal was being 
offered at San Antonio but demand there 
was slack. 

Tankage has moved readily at un- 
changed quotations. Imports of dried 
beet pulp for April at around 1,350 tons 
showed a seasonal falling off from the 
4,000 tons imported in March and were 
only a little over one-fourth as large as 
the 5,200 tons brought in in April in 
1926. 

Quoted May 25, 1927: 

Standard spring wheat bran—Minne- 
apolis, $28.50; Buffalo, $32.50; Philadel- 
phia, $36.50; Chicago, $31.25. 

Soft winter -wheat bran—St. 
$80.50; Cincinnati, $35; 
wheat bran—Kansas 
Omaha, $28.00. 

Spring middlings—Minneapolis, 
gray shorts——Kansas City, $32. 

Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent—Chicago, 
$40; Kansas City, $38.80; I*t. Worth, 
$32.50, 

Linseed meal—Buffalo, $47.50; Minne- 
apolis, $46; glutten feed,hrdiu amfwyp a 
apolis, $46. Gluten feed—Bwfalo, $38.50. 

Hominy feed—Buffalo, $37.56: Phil- | 
adelphia, $38.50; Cincinnati, $36; Chi- | 
cago, $36; Qmaha, $55. 

Alfalfa meal—Kansas City, $22.50, 

Tankage—Various markets, $65, 


Louis, 
hard winter 
City, $28.00; 


$50; 


~ 


but were left with the plants averaging 
2 to 4 inches apart, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture on experimental work car- 
ried on at Greenville, Tex., from 1921 
to 1925, 

The full text of a statement of the 
conclusions reached in the study follows: 


The spacing experiments discussed in | : . ‘ 
} & exp | plant fruits more rapidly vertically along 


| this report extend over a period of five 
years, from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, and 
include many repetitions. The combined 
results show larger yields from the closer 


spacings and indicate that cotton plants | 


generally are left in the field at dis- 


tances too far apart to obtain best yields. | 


The five summers during the progress 


Cooperative Attitude 


Inspection of Irrigation 
Projects in West. 


An attitdue of cooperation with the 
Government is predominate among the 
farmers on Federal reclamation projects 
in the Western States, the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Dr. El- 
Mead, stated orally on May 27 





wood 


upon his return from a visit to a number 


of the projects. 
The farmers on the irrigated lands, he 


their welfare as they themselves are.” 
of suggestions were made by the \project 


to have the Government ¢ As many of 
these as are possible and feasible will 
be done, he stated. 

Dr. Mead said that the 
party was 
all projects that it visited, and that the 
attendance at the meetings called for 
the discussion of project affairs was ex- 
ceptionally large. 

More Settlers Needed. 

The oustanding need of the Yuma proj- 
ect in Arizona, according to Dr. Mead, 
was found to be an in:rease in the num- 
ber of settlers. 

“Unquestionat’ ” he said, “the Yum. 
Mesa is develoing into one of the finest 
citrus areas in the United States. There 
are water facilities for five times as 
many acres as are now under cultiva- 
tion. Consequently the burden of the 
cost of operation falls upon the few. The 
expense of operation will not increase 
with increased acreage, and, therefore, 
what is neded is five times as many set- 
tlers.” 

Dr. Mead stated that the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, the Yuma Chamber of 
Commerce and the water users on the 
project are cooperating with the Bureau 
in the working out of a plan to bring 
settlers to the region. Besides the wel- 
fare of the farmers already on the proj- 
ect, he said, the Government has the 
interest of repayment on its investment 
in works. 

Orland Project Started. 

The corner stone for the Stony Gorge 
Dam was laid during Dr. Mead’s visit 
to the Orland Project, California. He 
described the meeting for the corner- 


Gc~ =~nment 





| try. Mortar for the corner stone, he 
| said, was mixed by the Director of the 
State River and Water Supply Commis- 
sion of the State of Victoria, Australia, 
William Cattnach. ° 

The completion of the dam, he said, 
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a five-year period indicate that the high- | 


| jurious crowding. 


| the crop 





Shown by Farmers: 


Commissioner Mead Reports | 
| experiment. 





| spacing. 
| proximate 


| more cotton than one stalk 
| where the hills were more than 12 inches 


said, have “‘come to feel that the Bureau‘ 
of Reclamation is just as interested in 


residents as to things they would like | 


received enthusia: Vically on | 


stone laying as being one of the largesi | 
open-air meetings ever held in the coun- | 
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Growing of Cotton Plants Close Together _ 
In Rows Advised toProduce Larger Yield 


Spacing Two to Four Inches Apart Found to Increase 
Crop and Reduce Weevil Pest. 


of the experiments reported herein were 
dry to extremely dry, and it is recognized 
that under more humid conditions the be- 
havior of the spacings might be some- 
what different. 


Plants Are Smaller. 
Close spacing reduces the size of the 


| plant and allows a greater number of 


stalks to be left in the row without in- 
The fruiting branches 
on closely spaced plants are short, and 
produced on the first few 
nodes of the branches. Since the cotton 


is 


the axis of the plant than horizontally 
along the fruiting branches, the setting 
of early bolls is promoted by leaving 
the plants close together. 

Percentage of lint and length of lint 
are apparently not affected by close 
spacing, but the of the boll fs 
slightly reduced, 

The yields from the unthinned rows, 
where the plants averaged from 2 to 4 
inches apart, and from the 6-inch spac- 
ings were usually greater than from the 
rows where the plants were spaced 12 
inches apart. In a few cases the wider 
spacings gave a higher total yield, but 
the increase was significant in only one 


size 


The yield of the 6-inch spacing is gen- 
erally higher than that of the 12-inch 
The 6-inch spacing tends to ap- 

the yicld of the unthinned 
rows and is sometimes greater. This in- 
dicates that better yields are obtained on 
the black land when the plants are 
spaced less than 12 inches apart in the 


| row, 


Number of Stalks to Hill. 
Several the hill produced 
to the hill 


stalks to 


apart. 
Chopped rows compared with un- 
thinned rows indicate that the yield is 


; , : | more likely to be reduced than increased 
During the trip, he explained, a number | 


by chopping. 

There appear to be chances for greater 
increase in yields from closely spaced 
plants where grown on light soils, than 
on heavy soils, as the experiments on 
fine sandy loam showed more outstand- 
ing differences in favor of the un- 
thinned rows. 

Closely spaced plants produce few 
vegetative branches, so that the lanes 
between the rows are left open and ex- 
posed to direct sunlight during the sum- 
mer. The heat of the sun in the open 
row lane rapidly dries out the squares 
containing the boll-weevil larvae and ma- 
terially reduces their number. By leav- 
ing the plants closely spaced in the 
rows, a practical and economical contri- 
bution toward wevil control is put into 
operation. 


will make possible the cultivation of 
3,000 acres which have been held up be- 
cause of inadequate water supply, and 
“will make Orland Project one of the 
most successful and modern projects in 
the country.” 

A new water contract was discussed 
at a meeting on the Klamath Project, 
Oregon, according to the Commissioner. 
He stated that the land was in deed of 
a drainage arrangement, which the Gov- 
ernment favors. Dr. Mead said that he 
found that of the 140 farms which were 
thrown open in March, 75 had already 
been settled. 

Conditions Improved. 

“Conditions on the Klamath Project 
have been greatly improved,” he con- 
tinued, “by the advent of the Southern 
Pacific’s main line to Portland. It is 
the plan of the railroad, following ac- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to build a branch line to Alturas, 
which will measurably benefit the Tule 
Lake region of the project.” 

At Portland, Oreg., Dr. Mead met the 
representatives from the Owyhee and 
Vale Projects for the purpose of confer- 
ring on the acceptance by the farmers 
of an appraisal of their land. The ac- 
ceptance is virtually assurred, according 
to Dr. Mead, and, once a fact, “will elimi- 
nate the factor of*speculation, which has 
been a curse to project matters.” 
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Railroads: 


Two Railways Given 
Authority to Issue 
$17,350,000 of Bonds 


Proceeds to Be Used in Re 
deeming Securities of Il- 
linois Central and for 
Investment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 27 made public the text of its 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
6269 authorizing the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans Railroad to issue $17,350,000 of 
joint first refunding mortgage 415 per 
cent bonds, to be sold at not less than 
95 and interest. The full text of the 
report by Division 4, dated May 19, fol- 





lows: 

The Illinois Central Railroad 
pany and the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans Railroad Company, common ¢ar- 
riers within the meaning of that term 
as used in section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, have duly applied for 
authority under that section to issue and | 
sell $17,350,000 of their joint first re- 
funding mortgage 4'2 per cent bonds, 
series C. No objection to the granting 
of the application has been presenteu 
to us. 

There have been authenticated and 
delivered under the applicants’ joint first 
refunding mortgage of December 1, 1913, 
to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
of New York, N. Y., $17,550,000 of joint | 
first refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series A, which were drawn down 
prior to the effective date of section 20a 
in respect of expenditures made for 
capital purposes. The Canton, Aberdeen 
& Nashville Railroad Company is also 
a party to the mortgage but under its 
terms it is not required to join in the | 
issue of bonds thereunder. The perti- | 
nent provisions of the mortgage and of 
the corporate and financial relations of 
these companies are given in our report | 
of February 27, 1924. 

Bonds Now on Pledge. 

The aforesaid amount 
bonds is a part of tMe collateral pledged 
with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, trustee, under an indenture dated 
January 1, 1919, securing $16,000,000 of | 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 15- 
year 5'2 per cent secured gold bonds, 
which will mature on January 1, 1954, 
and are subject to redemption on any in- | 
terest date on and after January 1, 1924, | 
at 101 and accrued interest. The Illinois | 
Central has given notice that it will re- 
deem such bonds on July 1, 1927. To | 
provide funds for redeeming them the 
applicants propose to issue in exchange 
for, and upon the surrender and cancel- 
lation of, the series-A pledged | 
as stated above, $17,550,000 of their 
first and refunding mortgage 412 
cent bonds, series C. 

The proposed series-C bonds will be 
issued under and pursuant to, and will 
be secured by, the mortgage above de- 
scribed. They will be dated December 
1, 1913, will bear interest from June 1, 
1927, at the rate of 4's: per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on June 
1 and December 1 in each year, and will 
mature December 1, 1965. 

The bonds will be issued as coupon | 
bonds, registrable as to principal, in the 
denomination of $1,000, and will be re- 
deemable as an entirety at the option 
of the applicants at 105 per cent of par | 
and accrued interest, to December 1, | 
1958, and thereafter at par and accrued 
interest plus a premium of one-half of 
1 per cent for each six months between 
the redemption date and the date of ma- 
turity. 


Com- | 


of series-A ; 


bonds 
joint 


per 


Sale is Arranged. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
sale of the series-C bonds to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company ai 95 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, upon which the 
cost to the applicants will be approxi- 
mately 4.795 per annum. The proceeds 
will be applied first tc the redemption 
of the Illinois Central bonds above de- 
scribed and the remainder will be used | 
for certain expenditures chargeable to 
investment in road and equipment, the 
details of which are given in the applica- 
tion. 

We find that the proposed of 
bonds by the applicants as aforesaid (a) 
is for lawful objects within their respec- 
tive corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are nec- 
essary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by them of 
service to the public as common carriers, 
and which will not impair their ability 
to perform that service, and (b) 
sonably necessary appropriate 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


basis 


issue 


is rea- 


and for 


Railway Commissions 


International Groups Will Dis- 
cuss Problems at Stockholm 
June 9-22. 

The Consul General at Stoekholm., 
John Ball Osborne, has advised the De- 
partment of Commerce of plans for the 
annual meeting of the International Rail- 
way Union June 9 to His report 
follows in full text: A 

The program for the annual meeting 
of the International Railway Union, 
which will be held in Stockholm June 
9-22, 1927, has been prepared and sent 
to Chief Engineer Le Serve of Paris, 
the general secretary of the Union, for 
approval. 

The Union commis- 
sions, Which independently and 
have their own meetings and discussions. 
Only four of these are 
called to Stockholm, the Technical Com- 
mission, the Commission for Passenger 
Traffic, the Commission for Freight 
Trafic, and the Commission for the Ex- 
chanve of Rolling Materia). The fifth 
commission, which handles ens per- 
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commissions 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Rate Decisions 


Revision of Coal Rates from Southeast 
Mines to Western Points Is Approved 


Proposed by Carriers and Affects Shipments From South- 
ern Illinois. Kentucky and Birmingham Area. 


[Continued from Page +1.) 


| sissippi Valley, southeastern Arkansas, 


southeastern Texas, and Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River, in purported 
compliance with our previous decision in 


| No. 16505, Alabama Mining Institute v. 


I. C. R. R. Co., 109 I. C. C. 740, decided 
1926, and hereinafter desig- 
No. 16505. Upon protest these 
schedules were suspended, and later No. 
16505 was reopened for reconsideration 
in connection with the investigation and 
suspension proceeding. Rates and differ- 


entials will be stated in amounts per net | 


ton. 
In the parent case, No. 16505, we pre- 


| scribed a differential of 5 cents per net 


ton on coal in favor of the Alabama 
mines for each 25 miles or major frac- 


| tion thereof in which the average dis- 


tance from the western Kentucky-south- 
ern Illinois mines exceeded the distance 
from certain mines in the Birmingham 
district of Alabama. The distances to 
points of destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River were to be computed on 


| the basis of the mileages shown in an 
| exhibit offered by 
| assistant 


Mr. R. P. DeCamp, 
coal traffic manager of 
Illinois Central Railroad, and which was 


| designated as DeCamp’s Exhibit No. 24. 
| To points of destination west of the Mis- | 


sissippi, we held that the distance scales 
of the carriers should be used but that 
they should be based on the same origin 
groups and computed in the same manner 


| as prescribed to points east of the river. 


Fourth-Section Violations. 

In attempting to align their rates in 
strict compliance with our decision in 
No. 16505, the carriers were confronted 
with the problem of fourth-class viola- 
tions which would result as well as a 
disruption of the existing rates to the 
ports, New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., 
At a conference held 
with officials of the Commission at Wash- 
ington July 6, 1926, the carriers ex- 
plained their difficulties and were given 
60 days’ additional time for the purpose 
of working out a scheme of rates which 
would follow as nearly as possible the 
basis prescribed and which would not de- 
prive the complainant to any appreci- 
able degree of the relief which we found 
it to be entitled. At a subsequent con- 
ference, September 9, 1926, these pro- 


| posed schedules were submitted and it 


was agreed that they should be filed, al- ; 
a a : | prescribed in a zone adjustment outlined 


| as follows: 


though the West Kentucky Coal Bureau 
gave notice that it would seek their sus- 
pension. It may be stated here that 
complainant, the Alabama Mining Insti- 
tute, while not entirely satisfied with the 
adjustment proposed, appreciated the 


| difficulties under which the carriers la- 
bored and gave the adjustment its ap- | 
| Greenville 


proval, although in some instances it did 

not receive the full measure of the relief 

which it would have received under a 

strict compliance with our decision. 
Two Protests Filed. 


In all the destination territory west 
of the Mississippi River, there were but 


| two protests, in addition to that of the 


West Kentucky Coal Bureau, against the 


| proposed schedules, and these were by 


telegram and both originated at Helena, 
Of the protestants who appeared 
at the hearing, in the suspension pro- 
ceeding, none offered any objection to the 
suspended adjustment west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
the West Kentucky Coal Bureau, with- 


i drew its protest against the proposed 


rates to that territory. In view of this 


situation we feel justified in permitting | 


the suspended schedules to points of 
destination west of the Mississippi River 
to become effective. 

East of the river, however, an exceed- 


ingly complicated situation presents it- | 


ing 
Here, in Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory, the east and west and north and 


south lines from a checkerboard pattern | 
equitable adjustment | 


which makes an 
from the competing fields unusually dif- 
ficult. . 

As to the eastern part of Mississippi 
Valley territory, we have found, after 
investigation, that no change can be made 
in the adjustment as proposed by the 
carriers without imvolving sweeping 
changes in the entire rate structure and 
such a revision is beyond the scope of 
this proceeding. Even if we sought to 
do so it is doubtful whether we could 
evolve anything .more satisfactory than 
adjustment now under suspension. 
It appears that the rates in this terri- 
tory are so delicately adjusted that a 
change in the rate at one point would 


not only involve changes at other points | 
the | 


but would produce conflicts with 


IN. Y.. N. H. & H. Railroad 


Allowed to Assume Bonds 


The New York, 
ford Railroad was authorized by the In- 


New Haven 


terstate Commerce Commission on May | , me aestin 
26 to assume obligation and liability in | east of the Mississippi River and requir- 
| respect of $6,660,000 of equipment trust 
| certificates. to be issued at par ~ - | findings herein. 
rust | 


crued dividends, by the Bankers’ 
Company of New York. 


change, is not considered to have matters 
of sufficient importance at 
warrant a meeting. 

The Technical Commission, 
the largest, having about 40 to 45 mem- 
bers (the others have 20 to 25), will 
travel to Stockholm by way of Goteborg, 
inspecting the Svanska Kullagerfabriken 
(Swedish ball-bearing factory) at Gote- 
borg, and the big hydro-electric power 
Trollhattan en route. The 
ates are invited to visit the plant 
of Svenska A-B Casaccumulator (AGA), 


at 


which manufactures and exports electric 
lighting systems for railroads and rail- 


The other three commis- 
direct to Stockholm but 
short 


road engines. 
sions will come 


will make a number of excursions 


| to places of interest in the neighborhood 


gaining to currencies and rates of ex- | of the city. 


7 
, 


} 


the | 





| from 


& Hart- | 


present to | 


which is | 


| Total expenses incl. other .. 


| Operating ratio ...... 


fourth section This is due in part to 
the fact that in the northern part of 
this area there are five east and west 
lines radiating from the Alabama coal 
fields, namely, beginning with the north- 
ermost, the Southern, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the Calhoun City branch of the 
Mobile & Ohio, the Columbus & Green- 


| ville, and the Aberdeen branch of the 


Illinois Central. These roads are all 
bisected by the north and south lines of 
the Mobile & Ohio and the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern. 


Justified Suspensions, 
Findings—We find that the carriers 
have justified the suspended schedules 
as to the destination territory west of 
the Mississippi River and they will be 
expected to make these rates effective 

at the earliest practicable date. 
We further find that the carriers have 
justified thé suspended schedules in that 


part of Mississippi Valley territory lying | 
Illinois Central | 


east of the line of the 
running from Jackson, Tenn., to Jack- 
son, Mass., and east of the line of the 
Gulf & Ship Island (Illinois Central) 
running from Jackson through Hatties- 
burg to Gulfport; provided, that if slight 
changes in the rates at certain points in 
this region are necessary in order to per- 
mit a proper compliance with our find- 
ings as to the rate within the respective 
zones hereinafter described such changes 
are hereby authorized. 
Rates Found Prejudicial. 


| 





We further find that the relationship 
between the rates on coal, in carloads, 
the Birmingham district in Ala- 
bama on the one hand, and the western 


| Kentucky and southern Illinois districts, 


on the other hand, to destinations in that 
part .of Mississippi Valley territory 
lying on and west of the line of the II- 


linois Central extending from Jackson, 


Tenn., to Jackson, Miss., and on and west 


of the line of the Gulf & Ship Island | 


(Illinois Central) extending from Jack- 
son through Hattiesburg to Gulfport, is, 
and for the future will be, unduly prej- 
udicial to the Alabama mine operators 
and unduly preferential of the mine op- 
erators in the western Kentucky and 
southern Illinois districts to the extent 
that the rates from the Illinois-Kentucky | 
mines exceed the rates from Alabama 
mines to the same destinations by less | 


| amounts in cents per net ton than those 


Alabama Differentials. 
wone 1. This zone lies on and west of 


| the line of Illinois-Central running from 


Jackson, Tenn., through Holly Springs, 
Miss., to but not including Winona and 
north of the line of the Columbus & 
running from Winona to 
Greenville, Miss. As the differentials 
published to point within this zone for 
the most part are in substantial com- 
pliance with our findings in No. 16505, 
these rates will be permitted to go into 
effect except that on the lines of the II- 
linois Central between Batesville, Miss., 
and Memphis Junction, Miss., and be- 
tween Holly Springs and Grenada, Miss., | 


, the differentials in favor of the Alabama | 


mines should be increased to bring them 
more in line with those prescribed in No. 
16505 and to make them harmonize with 


our purpose in creating this zone which 
| contemplates that the differentials rade 
In fact the principal protestant, | te oe 


upward from north to south up to the 35- | 
cent differential line of the Columbus & ! 
Greenville which forms the northern | 
boundary of zone 2. 

Zone 2. This zone lies on the south of 
the line of the Columbus & Greenville | 
extending from Wichita to Greenville; on 
and west of the Illinois Central running | 
from Wiona to Jackson, Miss., and on 
and north of the Alabama & Vicksburg 
(x azoo & Mississippi Valley) extending 
from Jackson to Vicksburg. The differ- 
ential prescribed to points of destina- 
tion within this zone is 35 cents in favor | 
of the Alabama mines. 

Points of Destination. 

Zone 3. Points of destination within 
this zone lie south of the area above 
described and on, south, and west of the 
Gulf & Ship Island (Illinois Central) 
extending from Jackson through Collins, } 
Miss., to but not includnig Hattiesburg 
and north and west of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern (Southern Railway Sys- 
tem) running from Hattiesburg to New | 
Orleans. To points of destination within 
this zone the differential prescribed in 
favor of the Alabama mines is 40 cents. 

Zone 4. This zone lies on, south, and 
east of the line of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern (Southern Railway Sys- 
tem) running from New Orleans to Hat- 
tiesburg and on, south, and west of the 
Gulf & Ship Island (Illinois Central) ex- 
tending from Hattiesburg to Gulfport. | 
The differential prescribed to points of 
destination within this zone is 45 cents 
in favor of the Alabama mines. 

Orders will be entered requiring the 
cancellation of the suspended schedules 
applicable in the destination territory 


ing the removal of the undue prejudice 


| and preference in conformity with our 


} merce Act 


' western Kentucky, 


\ 


Line Extensions 


Inquiry Is Ordered 


Into Freight Rates 


At St. Louis Yards 


I. C, C. Decides to Make an 
Investigation on Com- 
plaint by Chamber 
of Commerce. 


An investigation of the regulations 
and practices of the railroads in connec- 
tion with the transfer of freight at St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill, by 
truck for and on behalf of railroads has 
been ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, petition filed by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and other 
commercial organizations and the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad. The full text of 
the order, No. 19594, dated May 2 and 
made public on May 26, follows: 

The Commission having under consid- 
eration a petition filed by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, various St. Louis 
and East St. Louis commercial organi- 
zations, and the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company, requesting the Commis- 
sion to institute an investigation into 
all the cireumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the transfer of freight within 


| St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, IIL, 


by dray or truck for and on behalf of 
the railroads, and of the allowances made 
by the railroads for such services: 

It is ordered, That the 
upon its own motion enter upon an in- 
vestigation into the rules, regulations, 
tariff provisions and practices of com- 
mon carriers by railroad subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act serving St. 
Louis East St. Louis in respect of 
the collection, receipt, delivery, transfer 
or other handling of freight within the 
respective switching limits of said cities 
for and on behalf of said carriers by 
means of trucks, drays or other vehi- 
cles operated on and over streets ar 
highways, the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding such handling, the 
places at which and manner in which 
freight so delivered or received off 
the rails of said carriers within said 
switching limits, the establishment, 
maintenance and operation of off-line 


Commission 


or 


is 


stations for the receipt and delivery of | 
freight by said carirers, the terms and | 
provisions of any cantracts or arrange- | 


ments made or to be made by said car- 
riers in respect of such handling or 
other off-line service within said 


ing the compensation paid or agreed to 
be paid by said carriers for such off- 
line services, or any of them, and the 
reasonablesness and propriety of all or 
any of the foregoing subjects of in- 
quiry in so far as they relate to inter- 


state or foreign conimerce, with a view | 


to making such findings and orders in 
the premises and prescribing such just, 
reasonable and lawful rates, charges, 


rules, regulations and practices in the | 
; ; : | 
premises, and taking such other action, 


as the facts and circumstances may ap- 
pear to warrant. 

It is further ordered, That this order 
be served upon al! common ‘carriers by 
railroad subject to the Interstate Com- 
whose enter either St. 
Louis or East St. Louis, and that said 
carriers be and they are hereby made 
respondents to this proceeding. 

And it is further ordered, That this 
proceding be assigned for hearing at 
such time and place as the Commission 
may hereafter direct. 


lines 
iimes 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public on 
May 27 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2814. Coal from TWinois, Kentucky 
and Alabama to Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Decided May 25,1927. 1. Pro- 
posed revision of rates on coal, in car- 
loands, from lines 
and the Birmingham 
district of Alabama found justified as to 
destinations west of the Mississippi River 
and not justified as to destinations east 
of the Mississippi River. Suspended 
schedules applicable to destinations east 
of the Mississippi River ordered can- 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 


2. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 


mines in the Birmingham district of Alas | 
bama, on the one band, and mines in the |} 
| southern Illinois and western Kentucky | 
| districts, 


on the other hand, to destina- 
tions in Mississippi Valley territory 
found unduly prejudicial to the former 
and unduly preferential of the latter. 
Undue prejudice and preference ordered 
removed. Previous report in No. 16505, 
109 I. ©. C. 740. 

No. 17491. Washington Building Lime 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Decided May 12, 1927. 
Rates charged on lime, ground limestone, 
and crushed stone, in carloads, from 
points in West Virginia and Ohio, to sta- 
tions in Maryland on the Washington. 


city | 
limits, the consideration therefor, includ- } 


| stations found not unreasonable. 
ration awarded. 


in southern Illinois, | 


| cided May 


| unduly prejudicial. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


ULHURIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, 
UBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Wage Arbitrations 


Railways Opposing More Pay for Firemen 
Say Stoking Devices Have Eased Labor 


Other Improvements in Engines Declared to Have Light- 
ened Task of Keeping Up Steam. 


The railroads in the Southeastern ter- 
ritory opposing the demand of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen for 
a basic increase of a dollar a day com- 
pleted their case before the Board of 
Arbitration on May 24, pointing out the 
easing of the labors of the firemen by 
the use of modern stoking contrivances 
on engines, 

The hearings were adjourned until 
Tuesday, March 24, after which counsel 
will submit their arguments. The final 
witnesses included F. W. Brown, assist- 
ant to the vice president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, whose cross examination wil! 
be concluded May 381. 

At the opening of the morning ses- 
sion, R. J. Turnbull, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, back the stand for the car- 
riers. His testiynony related to the use 
of “superheaters” on modern locomotives. 
This device, it was testified, was the 
second most important improvement ef- 
fected in locomotive structure during the 
past 15 years, the mechanical 
ranking first. 


Other Improvements 
In Engines Cited 

It had been shown by exhibits filed 
on Wednesday that, on the roads parties 
to this arbitration, practically 100 per 
cent of all engines above 200,000 pounds 
on drivers were equipped with  super- 
heaters, and that over 55 per cent of all 
locomotives in service on these roads 
were so equipped. 
that all locomotives now purchased were 
equipped with superheaters and that as 
fast as engines already in service came 


into the shops for general repairs sgiper- | 


heaters are installed on them. The wit- 
ness contended that this device not only 
saved coal and thus diminished the work 
of the fireman on a hand-fired engine in 
this direct way, but made it easier for 
him to keep up a constant steam pres- 
sure, 

The into such 


witness went 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Allowed to Intervene 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on’ May 27 announced that it had per- 


mitted the Pennsylvania Railroad to in- | 


tervene and be treated as a party to the 
proceedings on the application filed by 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 


; for authority to build an extension from 


Cochran’s Mill to Connellsville, Pa. 


Argument on Valuation 
Interested in Extension 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed indefinitely the oral argu- 
ment on the tentative valuation of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
which had been assigned for June 23 be- 
fore Division 1. 


road and the Hagerstown & Frederick 
Railway in some instances found inap- 
plicable, and applicable rates found not 
unreasonable. Class rates applicable on 
lime from Baltimore & Ohio points to 
Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis sta- 
tions between November 9, 1925, and 
January 30, 1926, inclusive, found un- 
reasonable. Present combination rates 
on lime from Woodville, Ohio, to stations 


; on the Washington, Baltimore & Anna- 


polis found unreasonable. Present joint 
commodity rates from Baltimore & Ohio 
Repa- 


No. 17617. Keystone Glue Company et 
al v. Southern Railway Company et al. 
Decided May 7, 1927. 1. Rates on tan- 
nery fleshings, in carloads, from various 
points in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky to 
West Williamsport, Pa., found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future and reparation awarded. 

2. Fourth-section relief denied. 

No. 17746. Humble Oil & Refining 
Company v. Beamount, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Company et al. De- 
10, 1927. Rates on refined 
petroleum, in carloads, from Hearne, 
Tex., to Baytown, Tex., for export, and 
for coastwise movement to points in the 
United States, found not unreasonable or 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17875. D. Giorgio Fruit Company 
et al. v. Arizona Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided May 14, 1927. Re- 
frigeration charges on cantaloupes, in 
carloads, from points in Arizona and 
California te interstate destinations in 
the United States and to destinations in 
Canada found unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed, 

No. 18027. 
Company v. 
Railroad Company et al. 
12, 1927. Shipments of steam road 
rollers, in carloads, from Springfield, 
Ohio, to points in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Florida and from Sangully, Olym- 
pia and Boulevard, Fla., to Springfield, 
found to have been overcharged. Refund 
directed. Complaint dismissed. 


Buffalo-Springfield Roller 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Decided May 


shaker | 


; motive, 


He testifted further | 


further | 





improvements in modern locomotive con- 
struction as electrically welded flues, wide 
fire boxes and brick arches in the fire 
box. All of these, he said, not only re- 
duced the labor of the fireman in shovel- 


ling coal, but also made it easier for | 


him to maintain an even steam pressure. 


He was cross-examined to bring out 
that while these devices did reduce labor 
on a given engine for the work it for- 
merly did, there had been an increase 
in the train loads given to these im- 
proved locomotives so that in the end 
as much coal as ever was shovelled by 


| the fireman in taking care of the in- 


creased tonnage in the trains. The wit- 
ness, however, said that these improve- 
ments did not increase the tractive power 
of the locomotive on which they were 
applied, but that they enabled it rather 
to do its maximum work with an econ- 
omy in coal consumption. 

J. S. Mastin, of Roanoke, Va., a road 


| foreman of engines on the Norfolk & } 


Western Railroad, testified regarding the 
operation of electric locomotives on that 
road. He said the work of a “helper” 
on an electric locomotive is not at all 
similar to the work of a fireman on either 
a hand-fired or a stoker-fired steam loco- 
He testified that the work of 
a helper on a trip consists mainly of 
several trips back and forth through the 
aisles in the electric locomotive to see 
that the oil cups are filled, and that 
aside from this he sits on a seat in the 


| front of the locomotive and calls signals 


to the engineers as signals are ap- 
proached and rings the bell from time 
to time. 


Size of Locomotive 
Does Not Influence Work 

He also testified that there was 
material difference in the duties 
fireman on a stoker-fired engine whether 
it was a large or a small engine, since 
in any case he merely operated the valve 
that runs the stoker. 

F. W. Brown, Assistant to the Vice 
President of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and formerly a Southern Railway execu- 
tive, again took the stand and filed an 
exhibit showing the earnings of the fire- 
men on the 11 roads involved in this arbi- 
tration. This exhibit covered the first 
six months of the year 1926. For all 
employes the exhibit showed as follows: 

Averaging from $100 to $125 per 
month, 11.1 per cent; from $125 to $150 


no 


per month, 18.8 per cent; from $150 to | 


$175 per month, 27 per cent; from $175 
ts $260 per month, 21.8 per cent; from 


| $100 to $225 per month, 6.3 per cent. 


The average eai.aings of all these men 


| was $170.15 per month, the average num- 


ber of trips made per month was 22.7, 
and the average earnings per man per 
trip was $7.50, of which $1.05 repre- 
sented payments for overtime. The ex- 
hibit showed an average per man per 
month of $193.05, and an average per 
day of $7.28, of which amount 40 cents 
represented payments on account of over- 
time. The average number of trips made 
by the firemen in wassenger service, as 
shown by this exhibit, was 265. 


Average Earnings 
Of Firemen Shown 

The exhibit showed average earnings 
of firemen in through freight service of 
$168.44 per man per month, with 20.5 
as the average number of trips per man 
per month, and the average per day of 
$8.22, of which daily rate $1.18 was 
from overtime payments. In local freight 
service the exhibit showed earnings of 
$184.14 per month, and of $8.60 per day, 


of which $2.42 per day was shown as ; 


payments on account of overtime. 

The average number of trips made by 
firemen in local service was shown as 
21.4. The exhibit showed earnings per 
month and per day fo: other minor 
classes of road service. It showed av- 
erage earnings by yard firemen of 
$151.24 per month, or $6.06 per day, of 
which 46 cents per day represented pay- 
ments fox overtime. 

The witness also testified that these 
monthly earnings would have been larger 
were it not that under many existing 
agreements there are limits put upon the 
earnings that a firemen would be permit- 
ted to make in any one month. He cited 
a number of instances in which a fire- 
man had been required to give up his reg- 
ular run to another man and to lie idle 
for a number of days each month, be- 
cause he had reached the maximum 
earnings that he was permitted to make. 

This restriction on the amount a fire- 
man would be permitted to earn in a 
single month, he said, was not at the in- 
stance or by the desire of the railroad 
managements, but it was a regulation 
imposed gn the fireman by their own or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Brown also filed numerous exhi- 
bits dealing with operating statistics. 
One of these showed the following con- 
cerning the number of passengers car- 
ried in each of the past ten years: 

1917, 56,801,484; 1918, 67,418,071; 
1919, 64,812,557; .1920. 61,597,291; 1921, 
48,268,689; 1922, 43,495,497; 1923, 45,- 
489,285; 1924, 40,435,049; 1925, 35,688,- 
069; 1926, 32,568,526. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Northern Pacific Railway. 


April 


1927 

Freight revenue 5,612,968 
Jassenger revenue ............ 845,622 
Total incl. other revenue ...,.. 7,122.93 
Maintenance of way - 1,490,032 
Maintenance of equipment 1,237,941 
Transportation expenses ....... 2,498,880 
« 5,773,722 
1,349,209 
667,108 
680,221 
1,049,015 
6,668.40 


1.1 


Net from railroad 
Taxes i 

Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated 


* Deficit, 


! Months 
1926 
22,275,101 


1926 
5,998,944 

824,864 
7,459,141 
1,576,196 
1,450,086 
2,559,118 
5,908,160 
1,550,981 


1927 
20,615), 298 
3,486,845 
26,491,321 


2 99Qq Of« 
3,929,262 


28940.154 | 
1.181.722 
5,822,008 

10,487,865 

29'581.484 
5,658,670 
2,644,780 
3.006.950 | 
1,605,542 | 

6,682.35 | 


80.0 | 


\ 


, April 
1927 
938,305 
3,567,405 45,225 
1,080,633 
135,986. 
158,111 
362,493 
701,597 
379,236 
54,795 
324,422 
*35,682 
269.56 


64.9 


Chicago & Erie Railroad. 

4 Months 

1926 

4,188,480 
200,665 

4,750,249 
453,672 


556,532 


1926 
1,118,218 
49,932 
262,808 
129,871 
159,460 
392,666 
748,786 
514,017 
63,825 
450,131 
101,642 
269.56 


59.3 


1927 
4,038,528 
186,614 
4,600,030 
509,751 
624,039 
1,548,851 
2,944,858 
1,655,172 
218,895 
1,436,039 


95,250 


2,852,001 
1,898,248 
255,300 
1,642,675 
2 333,831 
269.56 269.56 | 


64.0 * 60.0 | 


1927 
7,154,972 
898,947 
8,781,234 
990,935 
2,385,391 
490,451 
7,342,672 
1,438,562 
356,325 
1,078,969 
998,770 
2,047.69 


1,578,588 | 5, 


Erie Railroad. 
4 Months 
1926 
26,038,247 
3,755,604 
32,665,148 
3,895,450 
8,912,879 
13,984,635 
28,751,130 
3,914,018 
1,444,800 
2,449,727 
2,721,622 
2,053.24 


88.0 


April 
1926 
7,178,565 
953,608 
8,842,319 
1,059,098 
2,460,505 
3,476,700 14,400,033 
7,502,231 30,013,842 
1,340,088 4,329,205 
361,200 1,517,205 
975,696 2,800,665 
1,113,454 2,787,931 
2,053.24 2,047.69 


84.8 87.4 


1927 
27,911,464 

3,583,226 
34,343,047 

3,950,593 


9,780,822 


83.6 
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Bonds 


Right for Extension 
Of Line Is Granted 
To Northern Pacifie 


Application for Similar 
Rights. Is Denied by 
I. C. C. to Great 
Northern. 


Publication of the full text of @ 
decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, granting the Northern 
Pacific Railway the right to build an 
extension to its line in Montana, was 
begun in the issue of May 27. 

The full teat of the decision 
concluded as follows: » 
The aggregate estimated revenues of 

the Northern Pacific for the five-year 
period is $2,156,079 and for the Great 
Northern it is $2,093,920, a difference of 


$2, 
$62,159. 


is 


For the first year the Great 
Northern estimates gross revenue for its 
extension as $257,235, and net income be- 
fore interest on investment, as $99,404, 
and for the fifth year gross revenue of 
$518,320 and net income, before interest, 
of $255,144. Estimates of the net income, 
before interest on investment, of the 
Northern Pacific on basis of the gross 
income figures of the Great Northern, 
show for the first year $69,288 and for 
the fifth year $228,408. Interest on the 
investment of the Great Northern» is 
i shown as $79,900 per annum, resulting 
in net income of $20,504, for the first 
year and $176,244 for the fifth year. 
Interest on investment of the Northern 
Pacific is shown as $150,000 per annum, 
resulting in a net deficit of $80,712 for 
the first year and net income of $78,- 
| 408 for the fifth year. The Northern 
Pacific states that its branch line costs 
are placed on a train-mile basis, alleged 
to be proper in a case of this character, 
whereas the statistician for the Great 
Northern has placed the entire operation, 
both main and branch line, on a gross 
ton-mile basis. ‘The estimates of the 
Great Northern are in turn questioned 
by the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Montana, which undertakes to point 
out that the probable earnings of the 
Northern Pacific on the basis of tillable 
acreage to be served should be approxi- 
mately $100,000 higher than the earnings 
of the Great Northern on the same 
basis for the first year of operation, 
' and $129,000 higher for the fifth year. 
The bases used by the Montana Commis- 
sion in making its estimates are alleged 
by the Great Northern to be unfair to it. 
The applicants agree that the terri- 
tory to be served will not support two 
railroads and that only one extension 
should be constructed. The question ‘s 
therefore presented, which of the pro- 
posed extensions will best serve the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity? Resi- 
dents of the Redwater country in the 
vicinity of Circle and Brockway who ap- 
peared at the hearing were practically 
unanimous in their preference for serv- 
ice by the Northern Pacific on the 
grounds that such service would enable 
them to continue their business reia- 
tions with Glendive, to which point they 
would have good passenger service, and 
would give them a short and direct con- 
nection with the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific. Residenta of the Lindsay 
district also urged construction of the 
extension of. the Northern Pacific for 
the reason that it would give them di- 
rect service, while the extension of the 
Great Northern would be of no benefit 
whatever to them. The principal pro- 
ponents of the Great Northern exten- 
sion were the business men of Sidney, 
Fairview, and Williston, who naturally 
would benefit by the more direct access 
of those towns to the Redwater country. 
While the Great Northern insists that 
the proposed extension would serve the 
entire Vida country, this contention is 
not strongly supported by the record. 
None of .the residents of that section 
appeared at the hearing, and the prin- 
| cipal testimony relating to the move- 
ment of traffic therefrom was ‘given by 
the county commissioner of McCone 
County. He stated that at the present 
time the town of Vida, which is in the 
heart of the section, is the dividing line 
between traffic going north to Wolf 
Point or Poplar, or southeast to Richey, 
and that if the proposed extension were 
| constructed the dividing line would prob- 
ably be about 10 miles further north gfor 
the reason that the farmers would rather 
drive the additional miles than have to 
depend upon the ferry service. The rec- 
ord does not show what effect the con- 
struction of a bridge at Wolf Point 
would have upon the situation. 

The Great Northern suggests that the 
matter be disposed of by the construc- 
tion of a branch line by the Northern 
Pacific from Glendive to Lindsay, at a 
cost of approximately $672,000, and: the 
construction of its own -extension from 
Richey to Brockway. The Northern Pa- 
cific insists that traffic sufficient to sup- 
port any extension cannot be developed 
unless the line goes into the Redwater 
country. The Great Northern offers to 
permit the Northern Pacific to operate 
over its line from Newlon Junction to 
Brockway, which offer is declined by the 
latter for the obvious reason that after 
reaching Newlon Junction it would still 
be 50 miles from its division point at 
Glendive. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the construc- 
tion by the Northern Pacific of the ex- 
tension of its line of railroad in Dawson 
and McCone Counties, Mont., described 
in the application. In our opinion the 
record does not justify the grant of per- 
mission to retain excess earnings and 
such request will be denied. It follows 

| that the application of the Montana 
Eastern for authority to construct an ex- 
tension of its line in those counties 
must be denied. An appropriate cer- 
tificate and order will be issued. Such 
certificate will provide that it shall take 
effect and be in force from and after 

| 30 days from its date. 

Commissioner Meyer did not partici- 


| pate in the disposition of these cased | 
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Credit Control 


Underseeretary of Treasury Opposes New Powers 


For Reserve Banks and Plan to Regulate Prices. 


Favors Continuance 
Of Present Policies 


Mr. Mills Would Permit Present 
Managers to Carry Out 
Ideas. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 ‘ 
friends attribute to its powers which it 
doesn’t possess, and so lay it open to 
the chafge either of abusing them or 
of failing to attain possible results. 

Yet this is precisely what is being 


done today by a group of economists | 


who have apparently succeeded in per- 
suading themselves—and are now seek- 
ing to persuade others—that commodity 
prices may be controlled through the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
A bill was introduced in the Sixty-Ninth 
Congress to amend the Federal Reserve 


Act by providing that one of the duties | 


of the Federal Reserve System shall be 
to promote a stable price level for com- 
modities in general. It reads in part as 
follows: 


Hold Banks Can Control 


€ommodity Prices 

“All of the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall be used for promot- 
ing stability in the price level.” 


Lengthy hearings were held by the | 


Banking and Currency Committee, 
which were, on the whole, valuable and 
enlightening, principally because of the 
extremely clear and illuminating testi- 


mony of Governor Strong, of the New | 


York Federal Reserve Bank. No student 
of the workings of the Federal Reserve 
System should fail to real his testimony. 


The Committee did not report the’ 


bill, and Congress adjourned. Now the 
propagandists are busy. This propagan- 
da, contains the usual special appeal to 
classes or groups dissatisfied, for one 
reason or other, with existing conditions. 
Thus, for instance, I have seen an article 
in which agricultural prices are sought 
to be directly related to the open market 
operations of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

You see the implication, of course. 
Prices can be raised by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and after they have been 
raised they can be maintained at a given 
level. Page Senator McNary and Con- 
gressman Haugen. They can relax their 
efforts to devise methods for taking care 
of the surplus agricultural production. 
All they will have to do in the future 
is just to get the Federal Reserve Board 
on the long distance phone. 

Of course, the thoughtful and intelli- 
gent gentleman who advance the theory 
that prices can be controlled by credit 
operations are talking of the general 
price level. None of them would serious- 


ly contend that individual prices can be | 


so controlled. But if their theory is to 
achieve popularity, it will be because 
different groups of the public will apply 
it to the particular prices ip which they 
are interested. 

There is where a grave danger lies. 
Few people are interested in the gen- 
eral price level. Everyone is interested 


in the level of some particularf price. \ 


Thus, the farmer would like to see high 
prices for agricultural commodities and 
a low level for the articles he has to 
buy. The wage-earner wants high wages 
and a reduced cost of living. The manu- 
facturer desires low-priced raw ma- 
terials and high priced finished products; 
and so on down the line. Can you im- 
agine what will happen to the Federal 
Reserve System once the idea is accepted 
that the officers of the System control 
a lever with which they can move par- 
ticular prices up or down at will? 


Power Declared 


To Be Non-Existent 
Fortunately, no such power exists. 


It’s not only inconceivable but undesir- | 
able that it should exist in our country, | “ ae 
sion of the operation is supérfluous, but 


where we pride ourselves not only on our 


political but on our economic freedom. | 


Prices can to some extent be controlled 
by the arbitrary action of Government 
or governmental agencies under condi- 
tions such as existed during the World 
War. In normal times, to entrust such 
power to any group of men, however 
wise and patriotic, would be intolerable 
and wholly inconsistent with the spirit of 
our institutions. 

What was the genesis of this move- 
ment? You will remember that when 
the postwar deflation came, with its at- 
tendant distress and suffering, diligent 
efforts were made to find a scapegoat. 
It is so much more satisfactory to be 
able to blame some individual or group 
rather than to feel oneself at the mercy 
of forces beyond our control; or perhaps 
even to be compelled to feel that all have 
to share the responsibility. So the Fed- 


eral Reserve System was singled out, | 


and its discount policy severely at- 
tacked for having contributed unneces- 
sarily to the rapid deflation. 

You will remember that agriculture 
was particularly distressed, and that a 
special commission of Congress was ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions and to 
make a report. The work of that com- 
mission was exhaustive, thorough and 
fair. I happened to be a member, and 
only in one respect did I disagree with 
the conclusions of the majority. The 
minority report which I presented is very 
pertinent to the present discussion, and 
I shall take the liberty, therefore, of 
summarizing it briefly: 

“T ean not agree with the statement 


the policy of the Federal Reserve System 
with reference to discount rates would 
have accomplished a reversal in part of 
the psychological and economic factors 
which at this time were moving in the 
direction of lower prices.’ Such a sug- 
gestion is out of harmony with the bal= 
ance of the report and inconsistent with 


the facts brought out by our investiga- | 


tion. 
* 


- x 


“While it can not be conclusively | 


| tween the peak of the export trade and 


|} any single commodity. 


| sharply than any other, and yet from | 














proved that credit stringency was not 
an intial contributing factor to price de- 
flation, there is no evidence to show that 
it was. 

“(a) The price peak of the all-com- 
modities index was reached in May, 1920, | 
while loans of all reporting banks and | 
discounts of Federal Reserve Banks did 
not reach their maximum until October, | 
and currency issues until January, 1921. | 

“In so far as a number of agricultural | 
commodities ate concerned, prices | 
reached their peak as early as 1919, and 
* * * there was in practically every one 
of these cases a direct relationship be- 


the price peak. 


Prices and Discount Rates 


Moved Independently 

“If a careful study be made of chapter 
5 of Part I of this report, numerous 
instances will be found in which a rela- 
tionship can be shown between the peak 
of production and consumption and the 
peak of prices. But no such relationship 
can be established between increased dis- 
count rates and the drop in the price of 


“(b) Agricultural prices broke more 


May, 1920, to May, 1921, the liquidation 
of loans in agricultura), counties was re- 
latively much less than in industrial 
counties. 

“(c) Interest charges as an element of 
expense in the cost of production and 
marketing must not be exagercrsted. 
They are usually a small percentage of | 
the total outlay. 

“I may add in conclusion that I think 
it desirable to present this minority 
opinion, because of the view apparently 
held by a considerable number of people 
that the increase in the discount rates of 
the Federal Reserve Banks was one of | 
the primary causes of the sharp break | 
in prices which éccurred during the sec- 
ond half of 1920 and which so disastrous- 
ly affected the agricultural communi- 
ties. Such a view inevitably leads to 
the conclusion that the Federal Reserve 
Board and banks constitute an agency 
by means of which prices may be raised 
or lowered. This opinion is so contrary 
to economic facts and to the purposes 
of the Federal Reserve System that any 
expression of opinion which seems to 
support it, even indirectly, should not be 
permitted to pass unchallenged.” 

I recognize that this sounds somewhat 
dogmatic, but I wanted to make my dis- 
sent as emphatic as possible, and I be- 
lieved then,. as I believe now, that these 
conclusions are sound. 





| Open Market Operations 


Have Revived Question 

. In any event, the agitation died out, 
and it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that we had heard the last for some 
time of the Federal Reserve System’s 
control over prices, until the open mar- 
ket operations of the system attracted 
attention, and renewed visions of price 
control made their appearance. 

In the latter part of 1921, and the 
early part of 1922, discounts having been 
largely liquidated, the individual reserve 
banks sought to increase their earning 
assets by the purchase of bills and Gov- 
ernment securities. Uncoordinated buy- 
ing resulted in some confusion, of which 
the Treasury Department complained. 

Accordingly, a committee of four was 
appointed in 1922 to supervise and co- 
ordinate the purchases of bills and of 
Government securities of the individual 
reserve banks. In 1923, the Open Mar- 
ket Committee, so-called, was reorgan- 
ized by the Board, and the plan definitely 
adopted of effecting purchases of Govern- 
ment securities and bankers’ acceptances 
made for the System through the Open 


| Market Committee under the supervision 
| of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Open market operations consist prin- 
cipally of the purchase and sale of Gov- 
ernment securities. Before such a body 
as this, I assume that a detailed discus- 


I desire to call your attention to two 
false assumptions that have been given 
credit in some quarters. The first is, 
that the purchase of Government securi- 
ties by the Federal Reserve Banks re- 
sults in an increase in the volume of 
currency; the second, that they ordinar- 
ily inerease the amount of Federal Re- 
serve credit in use. 

The testimony of Governor Strong be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which I quote, disposes completely of 
these assumptions: 

“This statement appears to be based 
upon a misunderstanding of the opera- 
tion which takes place when securities 
are purchased by the Reserve Banks. 
What actually occurs is that when a Re- 
serve Bank buys securities it pays for 
them with a check drawn on the Reserve 


| Bank, and not with Federal Reserve 


notes or gold. The seller of the securi- 
ties who receives the check deposits it 
in his bank. His bank in turn deposits 
the check at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and by that means increases by so much 
its deposit with the Reserve Bank. The 
bank may then utilize this balance, as 
any other balance, to pay off any indebt- 
edness to the Reserve Bank for other 
purposes, possibly including the with- 
drawal of currency for its normal cur- 
rent needs. But in practice the balances 
which member banks have obtained at 
the Reserve Banks in this particular 
way have been used almost wholly in pay- 
ing off indebtedness to the Reserve 
Banks. The operation of buying securi- 


| ties does not itself involve in any of its | 
| 
that late in the year 1920 ‘a change in | 


steps the use of currency or the need 
for more currency and does not, there- 
fore, increase the amount of currency in 
circulation.” 


Action Does Not Increase 


Federal Credit in Use - 

As to the second point, that open mar- 
ket purchase of securities increases the 
amount of Fedeval credit in use, Gover- 
nor Strong had this to say: 

“It should be pointed out again, as has | 


| the holdings 


Operations Declared 
To Be Satisfactory 


No Preventive of Depression 
Seen in Control of Com- 
modity Values. 


purchases of securities by the reserve 
banks do not as a rule increase the total 
amount of Federal reserve credit in use 
but rather enabie member banks to liqui- 


| date indebtedness at the reserve banks. 


The effect of Federal Reserve Bank pur- 
chases in the open market is ordinarily 


' simply to decrease the amount of bor- 


rowing by member banks, to make 


lighter the load which member banks are | 


carrying in the form of loans at the re- 


; serve banks.” 


The correctness of this statement is 


| borne out by the following figures, which 


describe the open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve Banks during the 
period which has aroused the most dis- 
cussion. The periods covered by the fig- 
ures are all of those in the years 1922 
to 1924, in which any substantial change 
was made in the security holdings of the 
Reserve Banks. 

Between January, 1922, and May, 1922, 
of Government securities 
increased $400,000,000. All other earning 
assets decreased $430,000,000. In other 
words, there was a net change of only 
$30,000,000, and that was a decrease. 


| Between June, 1922, and December, 1922, 


holdings of Government securities de- 
creased by $330,000,000, and all other 
earning assets increased by exactly $330,- 
0000,000; thus one offset the other. From 
March, 1923, to July, 1923, Government 
security holdings decreased $260,000,000, 
while other earning assets increased 
$160,000,000. That is in the period of 
the year when there is always liquidation 
of assets. 

From December, 1923, to September, 
1924, Government security holdings in- 
creased by $510,000,000, while discounts 


fell by $750,000,000, or a reduction in | 


earning assets of approximately $240,- 
000,000, largely accounted for by an 
import of $200,000,000 of gold. 


But if these operations do not directly | 
affect the volume of currency, or, as | 


suggested, increase the volume of credit 
in use, how do they affect the. credit 
situation? Let me again quote Gov- 
ernor Strong: 

“The effect of open market operations 
is to increase or decrease the extent 
to which the member banks must of 
their own initiative call on the Reserve 
Bank for credit. When member banks 
owe the Reserve Bank nothing, they 
extend credit more freely than when 
they are largely in debt. The influence 


| of the Reserve Banks upon the volume 


of credit is thus felt not directly but 
indirectly through the member banks. 
The Reserve Banks do not ‘push’ credit 
into use.” 


Security Sales Tend 


To Raise Discount Rate 
Moreover, the sale of Government se- 
curities lays a foundation for an ad- 
vance in the discount rate, while the 
purchase of securities tends to ease the 


| money market and to permit more read- 


ily the reduction of the discount rate. 
As Governor Strong has pointed out, it 
is better to let credit filter out through 
these purchases, have discounts de- 
crease, the rates‘in the market. come 
down gradually, and then reduce the 
Federal Reserve Banks’ discount rates 
along with the existing rates in the 
market. 

This much is true, then. Holding the 
reserves of many banks, and the gold 
reserve of the country, and being the 
source of additional credit for business 
purposes, and the means of retiring that 
credit, the Federal Reserve System, by 
changes in the rate of discount and pre- 
liminary purchases or sales of securities, 
has the power to influence to some ex- 
tent at times the total volume of credit 
and its cost. 

But it should be noted that it has little 
or no control over the directions credit 
will take, for that lies wholly in the 
hands of the individual private banks. 
: To me it seems that {ft is a long, long 
jump from a limited control over the 
quantity and costs of credit to absolute 
control of commodity prices. Even a 
financial Captain Lindbergh would, I 
think, fail to make such a hop. Again, 
to quote Governor Strong, “The only 
definite price advance which can be at- 
tributed to cheap money is in the security 
market.” And I might- add that even 


cheap money connot push stocks up in- 
definitely. 


Cause of Price Decline 
Said to Be in Industry 


| 








Check Payments 


; ‘ | Joint Stock Land Banks Report Liabilities 
sie ae L | And Net Worth $664,822,917 on April 30 


Gain in Trade for. 


Third Week in May 


Greater Than for Precedin 
Week or Same Period 
of 1926, Says ~ 


Review. 

Measured by check payments, the dol- 
lar volume of trade during the third 
week of May was greater than in either 
the preceding week or the same week of 
1926, according to the weekly statement 
of the Department of, Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Wholesale prices, in general, were 
slightly stronger than in the previous 
week but were substantially lower than 
a year earlier. The wholesale price of 
cotton continued to average higher but 
was still below the level of a year ago. 
Wheat prices, showing no change from 
the previous week, were substantially 
lower than a year ago. Loans and dis- 
counts of Federal reserve member banks 
expanded as compared with the previous 


§ 


week, being larger also than last year. | 


The value of new-building contracts 
awarded in 37 States was smaller than 
in either the previous week or. the cor- 
responding week of the preceding year. 
Interest Rates Unchanged. 

Interest rates on time money, al- 
though showing no change from the pre- 
ceding week, averaged higher than a 
year ago. Bond prices weakened as 
compared with the previous week, but 
were still well above last year. Inter- 
est rates on call loans showed a decline 
from the preceding week and no change 
from a year ago. Stock prices continued 
to average higher, both as compared 
with the previous week and the corre- 
sponding week of 1926. 
brokers and dealers by reporting Fed- 
eral reserve member banks in New York 
City and secured by stocks or bonds ex- 
panded, both as compared with the previ- 
ous week and the same week of 1926. 
The Federal reserve ratio receded some- 
what from the preceding week, but was 
higher than last year. Business fail- 
ures were more numerous than in either 
the preceding week or the same week a 
year earlier. 

The production of bituminous 
during the second week of May, although 


larger than in the previous week, was | 


smaller than a year ago. Lumber pro- 
duction showed a decline from both com- 
parative periods. 
coke declined from both the previous 
week and the same week of the preced- 
ing year. Crude-petroleum production 
receded from the high level reported dur- 
ing the first week of May, but was still 
well above last year. Receipts of cot- 
ton were larger than a year ago, while 
receipts of cattle and hogs were also 
greater than last year. Distribution of 
goods, as seen from data on carloadings, 
was heavier than a year earlier. 
Sianeli la 
ture, I am reminded of the philosophical 
discussions which I once studied relating 
to the existence of free wil]. It was easy 
enough, after the event, to demonstrate 
that, given heredity, education, environ- 
ment and certain definite conditions, a 
certain individual was bound to react in 
a certain way; that is, looking back. 
But, looking forward, ah, that was 
something very different. So, in the case 
of these economic discussions, I am will- 


| ing to accept, though with some reserva- 


tion, many of the analyses that are made 
as to past events, but I am” yet to be 
satisfied that any of these gentlemen 
have laid their hands on the magic 
formula which will enable them to fore- 
cast the future with sufficient certainty 
to justify our accepting the sweeping 
changes they advocate. 

As Professor Young said in discussing 
these very same open market operations: 

“No one really knows very much about 
the deeper reaching as distinguished 
from the merely surface effects of open 
market operations and changes of dis- 
count rates. Nobody knows just how 
much or how little the operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks have contributed 
to the general stability of industry in re- 
cent years. Nobody knows what the sur- 
est symptoms are of an approaching ex- 
pansion or recession of business activity. 
No one is in a position to say with any 
assurance just what the specific criteria 
are which should guide the policies of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

“In fact, we can be certain that reliance 
upon any simple rule. or set of rules 
would be dangerous. Economic situations 
are never twice alike. They are com- 
pounded of different elements—foreign 
and domestic, agricultural and industrial, 
monetary and nonmonetary, psychologi- 
cal and physical—and these various ele- 
ments are combined in constantly shifting 


| proportions. 


Credit is unquestionably one of the fac- | 
ors that influences prices, but to assume | 


hat it is the all-controlling factor is 


existing data, and which neglects the 
all-powerful influences of countless other 
forces, not the least of which is the 
psychological factor arising from a state: 
of mind of millions of people, both at 
home and abroad. 

In this general connection it is not 
amiss to point out that for two years 
there has been very little change in the 
Federal Reserve System’s holdings of 
securities, and that this period has wit- 
nessed a steady expansion of bank credit, 
yet commodity prices have declined about 
10 per cent while industrial and railroad 


| stock prices have risen about 35 per cent? 
| Evidently, forces other than credit were 
| controlling. 


As was pointed out in the May number 


| of the Federal Reserve Bulletin: 


“It would appear, therefore, that the 
causes of the general price recession in 
recent years lie in industrial and trade 


conditions rather than in financial de-~ 
| velopments.” 


In reading the writings of certain of 
our modern economists, analyzing the 


| 


| by 
been done many time in the past, that h past and attempting to forecast the fu- j tradition of sound banking? 


“ ‘Scientific’ analysis, unaided, can 
never carry the inquirer to the heart of 
an economic situation.” 

This is sound doctrine. But we are 
on safe ground when we state that the 
affairs of the Federal Reserve System 
have been conducted with wisdom and 
judgment, that the actions taken by its 
officers and the policy they have pursued 
have had a distinctly steadying influence 
on the money market, and resulted in 
controlling sudden and sweeping changes 
in the credit situation that, because of 
their suddenness and violence, have a 
serious and disorganizing effect on busi- 
ness stability and prosperity. 

Within its own particular field, the 
Federal Reserve System has more than 
justified all of the expectations of its 
builders. Under these cireumstances, 
isn’t it the part of wisdom to refrain 
from any drastic changes or to look for 
new triumphs in more distant fields; but 
rather to permit those in charge, who 
had justified our confidence, to meet new 
situations as they arise, to exercise with 
the judgment that has hitherto char- 
acterized their decisions such powers as 
they already possess, and to lay a perma- 
nent and safe foundation for the future 
gradually building an unshakable 


Loans made to | 


coal | 


The output of beehive 


| Mortgage Loans Recorded as 
| 
| 


the several joint stock land banks 
amounted to $664,822,917.49, as of April 
30, 1927, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
has just announced. 

The net mortgage loans, the Board 
said, were $614,480,687.64, and undivided 
profits were $2,422,120.43. 
also had as of the same date a paid-in 


ASSETS: 
Net mortgage loans 


U. S. Government bonds and securities 


; Cash on hand and in banks 


Notes receivable, acceptances, 
Accounts receivable 


Banking houses 
Furniture and fixtures 


Real estate 
*Other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES: 
Farm loan bonds outstanding 


Notes payable 
Accounts payable 
Other interest accrued but not yet due 


Dividends declared but unpaid 
Securities sold on repurchase agreement 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus paid in 

Surplus earned 

Reserve (legal) 

Other net worth accounts 
Undivided profits 


Total liabilities and net worth 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
° May 25 
(Made Public May 27. 1927). 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue_ re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax .......- 
Misceflaneous internal 
revenue ..... 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,385,118.25 





1,230,950.40 


2,082,915.73 
572,545.58 


Total ordinary receipts 


Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


5,271,529.96 
224,697.50 
163,196,458.43 


168,692,685.89 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts . 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ga 
Civil service retirement 
Do cic bwcemsatnnas 
Investment of trust 
WOME <aNa ce wes 


1,707,040.61 
389,008.32 
13,226.86 
104,483.62 
69,798.89 
47,615.53 


234,738.03 


Total ordinary expen- 
GATOS 6 tik 6écas cts 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ........... 
Balance today.......+.. 160,234,447.69 
Total 168,692,685.89 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 
New York, May 27. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


6,105,369.80 
2,352,868.40 


Perce sereeses 


May 27, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties ipon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
|} Belgiun. (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo)... 
Italy ‘‘ra) 
| Norway (krone) 
| Poland (zloty) 
Portuge' (escudo)..... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) veknns 
Sweden (krona)......... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Asia: 
China (Chefod tael)......cecee. 
China (Hankow tael) ......... 
China \ Shanghai tael) 
| China (Tientsin tael) aale 
China (Hong Kong dollar)..... 
China (Mexican dollar) : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan fyen) 
Singapore (S. 8S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
| Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso). 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)..... ees 
| Brazil (milreis) : 


.14064 
.1390 
.007218 
.029615 
.2670 
4.8577 


02 


006039 
1756 
.2676 
1924 
.017579 


6538 
6450 
6273 
6583 
A914 
4631 

4442 
A417 
3627 
4627 
.5600 


Chile (O80)... .< 000 ones ie 
d Urugauy, (WesO)ssannranantononn 1.0060 


coeses 1 


The total liabilities and net worth of | surplus of $1,900,257.75, 


The -banks | 


Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage loans 

| Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds and securities...... 
Instalments matured (in process of collection) .... 

Real estate sales, contracts, purchase mtgs., etc 


Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. (subject to redemption).. 


Securities owned on repurchase agreement 


Interest accrued*but not yet due on farm loan bonds..........+. 


Due borrowers on uncompleted loans.... 
Amortization installments paid in advance 
Farm Loan bond coupons outstanding (not presented) 


$3,539,458.44 | 


NDEX 
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Farm Loans 


$614,480,687 and Undi- 


vided Profits $2,422,120. 


and cash on 
hand and in banks $12,704,470.05, the 
Board reported. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Consolidated statement of conditions of 
the several Joint Stock Land Banks as 
shown by reports submitted to the Farm 
Loan Board at close of business April 
30, 1927. 


614,480,687.64 
11,316,586.05 
10,347,540.22 
eerces 74,153.40 
2,704,470.05 
754,104.01 
694,365.50 
2,016,741.07 
179,281.46 
164,275.81 
1,357,718.94 


6,926,761.51 
543,000.00 
1,033,339.21 


664,822,917.49 


585,311,400.00 
10,000,903.94 
4,494,222.82 
758,915.61 
78,643.93 
1,423,832.17 
2,182,981.54 
1,468,425.50 
8,271.77 
4,225,000.00 
1,654,477.74 


611,606,575.02 


41,718,185.24 

1,900,257.75 

.558,414.01 

.264,491.70 

352,872.94 

2,120.82 
53,216,342.47 


664,822,917.49 
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Maturity of Bonds 
Postponed by Road 


Authority Given by I. C. C. 
to Extend Time of 
$950,000 Issue. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend for 
five years the maturity date of $950,- 
000 of first mortgage 7 per cent bonds. 
The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated May 21, in Finance Docket No. 
6283, follows: 

W. H. Bremner, ‘receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
acting as a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, hereinafter called the 
railroad company, have duly applied by 
separate applications for authority un- 
der section 20a of that act to extend 
for five years the maturity date of 
$950,000, principal amount, of _first- 
mortgage 7° per cent bonds of the rail- 
road company. No objection to the 
granting of the applications has been 
presented to us. 


The details regarding the appoint- 
ment of the receiver of the railroad com- 
pany and the nature of the proceedings 
resulting in the receivership are set 
forth in Minneapolis & St. Louis Re- 
ceiver’s Certificates, 90 I. C. C. 491. 


Mortgage Made in 1877. 

On February 1, 1877, the railroad com- 
pany executed its first mortgage, known 
as its Mérriam Junction-Albert Lea 
mortgage, to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, of New York, N. Y. Under 
this mortgage there has been issued 
$1,100,000 of bonds, which bear interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, and 
mature June 1, 1927. By written agree- 
ment antedating the mortgage, payment 
of $150,000 of these bonds was assumed 
by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway Company, predecessor 
in interest of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company, and that 
amount of the bonds will be paid when 
due. 

The receiver represents that he 
without funds to pay the remaining 
$950,000 of bonds at maturity. In order 
to prevent foreclosure of the mortgage, 
which is a first lien on the line of road 
from the Iowa-Minnesota State line to 
Minneapolis, and upon the terminals of 
the road in that city, he has tentatively 
accepted an offer from F. J. Lisman & 
Company to purchase at par $950,000 of 
the maturing bonds and present them 
for extension for a period of five years 
or to cause them to be so presented. 
During the extension period the bonds 
will bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually, 
such interest and also accrued interest 
to June 1, 1927, amounting to $33,250, 
to be paid by the receiver. By its order 
of April 26, 1927, the court having juris- 
diction of the receivership proceedings 
authorized the receiver to pay the inter- 
est accrued to June 1, 1927, and to take 
all action necessary in connection with 
the proposed extension. The interest ob- 
ligations will be evidenced by coupons 
to be attached to the extended bonds, 
and the bondgewill be indorsed with a 
legend setting forth the extension 
features. The extended bonds will be 
redeemable on any interest-payment date 
at par plus a premium of 2% per cent 

| the first year and one-half of 1 per cent 
| less each succeeding year. A commission 


is 
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City of Minneapolis 


Levies Property Tax 
Of $45.33 Per Capita 


Cost of Operation at Minne- 
apolis in 1926 Estimated 
at $39.83 for Each 


Inhabitant. 


p nonin 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced May 27, a summary of the 
financial statistics of the city corpora- 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn., for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1926. In or- 
der to put Minneapolis on a basis com- 
parable with cities in which the county 
organization has been merged with that 
of the city, the figures here given in- 
clude 92.7 per cent of the transactions 
of the County of Hennepin for the fisca’ 
year closing December 31, 1926, the per- 


| centage being based on the ratio of the 
| assessed valuation of the city to that 
| of the entire county. 


The 
follows: 
The payments 
operation of the 


full text of the announcement 
for maintenance and 
general departments 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1926, 
amounted to $17,284,364, or $39.83 per 
capita. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operation 
of, general departments was $39.29, and 
for 1917, $21.42. 


Municipal Enterprises. 

Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks, scales, 
and river terminal) amounted to $620,- 
702; interest on debt, $3,075,735; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, 
including those for public service en- 
terprises, $9,498,854. A public audi- 
torium is being constructed for which 
there were outlays of $1,226,215, but as 
it is not completed, there were no pay- 
ments for maintenance. 

The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lie service enterprises, interest, and out- 
lays, including the county, were $30,- 
479,655. Of this amount $20,695 repre- 
sents payments by a city department or 
enterprise to another on account of 
services. 

The total payments included for the 
county amounted to $3,963,149. Of this 
amount $2,075,817 represents the expen- 
ses for maintenance; $326,670, interest 
on debt; and $1,560,662. outlays. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Increase in Revenues. 

The total revenue receipts of Minne- 
apolis for 1926, including the county, 
were $27,207,580, or $62.69 per capita. 
This was $6,226,779 more than the total 
payments of the year, exclusive of the 
payments for permanent improvements, 
but $3,272,075 less than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent im- 
provements. 

These payments in excess of revenue 
receipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. The revenue receipts 
included for the county amounted to 
$3,128,665. 

Of the total revenue receipts $20,695 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 

Property taxes represented 72.3 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 71.1 
per cent for 1925, and 65.3 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 149.5 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 4.6 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $45.33 in 1926, $44.19 
in 1925, and $20.92 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 3.7 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 3.9 


per cent for 1925, and 6.0 per cent for 
1917. 


Net Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Minne- 
apolis on December 81, 1926, was $49,- 
926,005, or $115.04 per capita. Of the 
total net indebtedness $5,462,596 was for 
the county. In 1925 the per capita debt 
was $107.12, and in 1917, $56.18. 

The increased per capita net debt re- 
ported for 1926 was largely due to bond 
issues for extension of the water-sup- 
ply system, construction of an auditor- 
ium, and permanent improvements to 
schools. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Minneapolis subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$411,156,828. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $22,239,169, of which $18,- 
199,821, or 81.8 per cent, was levied for 
the city corporation; $2,348,814, or 10.6 
per cent, for the county, and $1,690,534, 
or 7.6 per cent, for the State. The per 
capita tax levy for the city, county and 
State was $51.24 in 1926, $52.14 in 1925, 
and $28.66 in 1917. 
of 2% per cent of the par amount of 
the extended bonds is to be paid F, de 
Lisman & Company for their services, 

Legal Powers Explained. 

The receiver is an officer of the court, 
and is acting under its authority. While 
it is within our province to give our 
authority and consent under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, it is 
not to be understood that by giving such 
authority we pass upon or in anywise 
determine or affect the nature of the 
rights or liens to be enjoyed under the 
bonds or the priority of the bonds in 
their relation to other liens. 

We find that the proposed extension 
of $950,000 of first-mortgage bonds of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company by the applicants as aforesaid 
(a) is for a lawful object within the 
duly authorized purposes of the receiver 
and the corporate purposes of the rail- 
road company, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
perform that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purpose. 3 

An appropriate order will be entered, 


a 
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Taxation: 


Distributive Share 
Of Partnership Held 


Shown in Tax Return 


Burden of Proof on Tax- 
payer to Show Amount 
Is Not True 
Value. 


U. S. Court oF 


Isipor HELLMAN V. 
Cuatms, No. 870. 
The distributive share of a partner 

subject to tax is sufficiently shown by 
the books and tax return of a partner- 
ship under Sec. 218(a) of the 1918 Rev- 
enue Act, the Court of Claims held 
herein. The taxpayer has the burden of 
proof under such circumstances of prov- 
ing that such an amount thus shown is 
not his true distributive share. 

The decision of the Court by Judge 
Graham is as follows: 

The plaintiff is seeking to recover an 
amount levied upon and collected from 
him as a tax on his distributive share of 
the net income for the taxable year 1919 
of an incorporation parnership of which 
he was a member. The applicable provi- 
sion of the Revenue Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 
1070, is as follows: 

“Sec. 218. (a) That individuals carry- 
ing on business in partnership shall be 
liable for income tax only in their in- 
dividual capacity. There shall be in- 
cluded in computing the net income of 
each partner his distributive share, 
whether distributed or not, of the net 
income of the partnership for the tax- 
able year.” 

Distributive Share. 

Let us take up the question of plain- 
tiff’s distributive share of the net in- 
come of the partnership for the taxable | 
year 1919. What was his distributive 
share? The defendant relies for estab- 
lishing the amount of his share upon | 
the books of the partnership, which when 
closed on December 31, 1919, prepara- 
tory to transformation into a cor- 
poration, showed the plaintiff’s distribu- 
tive share for,the year 1919 to be $121,- 
701.25. It relies further upon the return 
made under oath by the president of the 
partnership to the Commiasioner of 
Internal Revenue as required by section 
224 of the said Revenue Act of 1918. 
This return showed, as the act required, 
the distributive share of the net income 
of the partnership for the taxable year 
1919, of each partner, and that the plain- 
tiff’s distributive share was the sum 
above mentioned. 

The Act of 1918 did not tax partner- 
ships as such, but each partner's dis- 
tributive share of the net income. It 
seems plain that the purpose in requir- 
ing such ‘a return from the partnership 
was to put the bureau in possession of | 
the information necessary to check up | 

| 
} 


its 





the income tax return of the partners. 
As it was made in conformity to the re- 
quirements of the statute and under the 
slomenity of an oath, and in this case by 
an Official, the president of the partner- 
ship, it must be taken as conclusive of 
the fact unless it is overthrown by satis- 
factory proof of fraud, accident, or mis- 
take. 
Partnership Transformed. 

In transforming this partnership into 
a corporation the plaintiff received as 
his share of the latter, representing his 
interest in the partnership, $450,000 of 
the preferred stock of the corporation, 
which amount is made up in part of the 
said $121,701.25, which, as stated, the 
books showed to be distributive share 
of the net income of the partnership. In 
other words, as a part of his interest in 
the partnership he received this sum in 
par value of the preferred stock of the 
corporation. 

There is no suggestion of fraud or 
accident in the said statement of the 
books and the return of the corporation 
as to the amount of the plaintiff’s dis- 
tributive interest for the year 1919. 
There has been some suggestion of a 
mistake, but this suggestion, when an- 
alyzed, is found to be based only upon a 
conjecture and not a fact. 

There is proof that the net income of 
the partnership for the year 1919 was 
$551,141.26, and from this fact, on the 
basis of the plaintiff's 20 per cent in- 
terest as fixed by the partnership agree- 
ment of July, 1918, it is argued that the 
plaintiff’s distributive share could not 
have been more than one-fifth of the 
last-mentioned sum, or $106,228.25. This 
conclusion proceeds from the premise 
that the distribution could only have 
been made on the basis of the agree- 
ment of July, 1918, whereas it could have 
been made on the basis of some later 
agreement which fixed the plaintiff’s dis- 
tributive share at a higher sum, viz., 
the sum fixed by the books of the part- 
nership. 

It is true that no later express agree- 
ment has been proved, but this does not | 
controvert the fact established by the } 
partnership books and the return, under 
oath, of the partnership, as required by 
law, that the plaintiff’s distributive 
share was the sum there shown. The 
sum shown by the books of the partner- 
ship was apparently accepted by the 
plaintiff’s copartners, and for it he re- 
ceived stock in the corporation after- 
wards formed, and it must be taken as 
the amount of the net income of the 
partnership to which he was entitled 
and which was in fact distributed to him 
by the said delivery of the shares of 
stock. It is not for the court to devise 
some explanation of how the amount 
was arrived at. It is enough that the 
fact appears from the best evidence that 
this sum was his distributive share. How 
it happened that he was credited on-the 
books of the partnership and in the re- 
port to the Government with more of 
the net income than his interest in the 
partnership agreement would have en- 
titled him to is not explained by the evi- 
dence, and is not to be considered as in 
any way controverting the fact shown 
by the books and the return of the part- 
nership and cannot affect the issue as 
to that fact. 

We are of opinion that the plain- 
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Partnerships 


Commissioner Would 


Have Used Either Way 


Proposal to Use Lowest Value at 
Time of Computation Not 
True Indicator. 


APPEAL OF BoyYNeE City LUuMBER CO.; 
BoarD oF TAx APPEALS, No. 4635. 

A finding by a Commissioner of 
Internat Revenue does not preclide 
a@ successor in office from making a 
different finding, either by using an- 
other method or for another year, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

The determination by a Commis- 
sioner.of the March 1, 1913, value of 
timber for the purpose of determin- 
ing the depletion allowance for any 
given year, it was held, does not pre- 
clude a successor from determining 
a different value for the same tim- 
ber to be used in the same way in 
the computation of tax for another 
year. 

Approving the taxpayer's imven- 
tory method based on market, and 
disapproving the Commissioner's 
method based on 
which ever is lower, without making 
the corresponding change in the 
opening inventory for the same year, 
‘the Board declared the latter method 
distorted income, and that the tax- 
payer's method should be used since 
it more nearly reflected the true tn- 


cost or market, 


come. 

The March f, ‘ 
land and tinber used by the Commis- 
sioner in the of tax 
hercin were approved, 

The findings of fact 
lished and the publicat on 
opinion begun the 
May 27. The opinion continues as 


follows: 


1913, valuations of 
computation 


pub- 
the 
of 


were 
of 
issue 


was wa 


We have heretofore held that our find- | 
j 
ings of fact as to one year are not con- 


other and we 


clusive as to any year, 
have no hesitation in applying the same | 
rule‘as to conclusions of fact made by | 
the Commissioner. To hold otherwise 
would be to perpetuate the error of fact 
if one were made, and this we will | 
not do. 

It is urged in behalf of the petitioner 
that if the Board should find as we have 
above the valuation of this timber made 
in closing its liability for the prior year | 
is not conclusive; the Board should find | 
on the evidence that the fair market 
value of the timber as of March 1, 1913, | 
was $10 per thousand feet, log scale, 
based on the estimate of 86,000,000 feet 
for Block 1, and $9 per thousand feet 
for $84,000,000 feet, the amount guaran- 
teed for Block 2. To sustain this claim | 
the petitioner relies on the opinion testi- 
mony of William L. Martin, William P. 
Porter, William L. Saunders and Charles 
T. Mitchell. 

William L. Martin and has been 
for 20 years or more, secretary and sales 
manager for the petitioner. Prior to 
that time he was a dealer in lumber and 
related products and engaged in log- 
ging. His estimate that the timber on 
Block 1 was worth $10 per thousand on | 
March 1, 1913, and that on Block 2 was 
worth $9 per thousand was, among other 
things, based on his belief that peti- 
tioner would not have offered the prop- 
erty for sale. He also stated that on or 
about March 1, 1913, the difference be- 
tween the sale price of the petitioner’s 
products and cost, stumpage cost omit- | 
ted, was approximately $10 per thou- 
sand feet. 

William P. Porter is engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber in the hardwood 
belt of the lower peninsula of Michigan 
with the East Jordan Lumber Company 
and has been engaged in that business 
in the same locality for a period of more 
than 30 years. Although he has been 
on Block 1 a number of times, he had 
never been there for the purpose of 
forming an opinion as to value. 

His estimate of March f 1913, value 
of $10 per thousand feet for timber on 
Block 1 and $9 per thousand feet for 
timber on Block 2 was based rtot,on an 
actual valuation by him of the timber 
of these tracts. but on his general knowl- 





is, 


edge as to values in the hardwood belt. | 


His opinion was given in response to 
a question stating the number of acres 
in each tract, actual cut, log scale, there- 
from, and the percentage of the total 


cut represented by each of the species of | 


timber taken from the two tracts. The 


statement did not give the dates when | 


the timber was cut. 


Mr. Saunders Engaged 
In Logging 45 Years 

William L. Saunders has en- 
gaged in logging and lumbering opera- 
tions in Michigan for a period of 45 
years and for 30 years of that time he 
has been manager of the Cummer-Dig- 
gins Company of Cadillac. In this ca- 
pacity he was fienerally familiar with, 
conditions in the hardwood belt of the 
lower peninsula. Following are the 


been 


tiff’s contract with some of his partners 
selling and assigning 199-800 of his 20 
per cent interest in the net profits of 
the partnership does not affect the ques- 
tion at issue here. This was merely a 
side agreement which did not alter the 
responsibilities or the obligations of the 
plaintiff or the character of his interest 


questions asking his opinion as to the 
March 1, 1913, value of petitioner’s tim- 
ber and his answers thereto: 

“Q. I call your attention to the fact, 
Mr. Saunders, that yesterday the testi- 
mony of Mr. William L. Martin disclosed 
that in Block 1 ef Boyne City Lumber 
Company’s timber, there were 7,080 
acres, which have cut out 96,594,000 feet 
of logs, log scale, the percentage being 
63.77 per cent of maple; 5.35 per cent 
basswood, 3.59 per cent beech, 19.69 per 
cent elm, 7.19 per cent hemlock, and the 
balance scattering, and ask you what, in 
your opinion, was the fair market value 
per thousand™“foot log scale of stumpage 
in Block 1 of Boyne City Lumber Com- 
pany timber as of March 1, 1915? 

“A. My judgment would be at that 
time timber cutting that percentage of 
maple was worth $11. 

-“Q. By that you mean per thousand 
foot, log scale? 

“A. Ys, Sit. 

“Q. I call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Martin given yesterday 
with reference to the cut on Boyne City 
Lumber Company, Block 2, there being 
in that block 6,000 acres of timbered 
land, from which there were taken 
60,353,000 feet of logs, log scale. The 
percentage of species being 37.60 per 
cent maple, 4.21 per cent basswood, 20.34 
per cent beech, 1.14 per cent elm, 5.50 


|} per cent pine, 29.30 per cent hemlock, 


and the balance miscellaneous, and I 
also call your attention to the fact that 
according to the testimony of Mr. Martin 
that timber was located gs shown by the 
blueprint map, and that while the rail- 
road of the Boyne City-Gaylor-Alpena 
had not been built through the timber in 
1913, there was an agreement in effect 
made in 1910 that the road would be 
built through in 1913, soon as the 
same was to be logged, and ask you, 


as 


| based on those facts and your knowledge 
| of 


the market value of hardwood 
stumpage in Michigan, what, in your 
opinion, was the fair market value of 
that stumpage as of March 1, 1915? 
“A. The locality’ considered and the 
lesser amount of maple, my judgment is 
that there would be $2 per thousand dif- 
ferent in the value, or $9 per thousand.” 


| Higher Figure Given 
| By C. T. Mitchell 


Charlies T. Mitchell has been engaged 
in the lumber business since 1898, and 
a great part, if not ail, of his operations 
havé been in the hardwood belt in which 
petitioner’s holdings were lotated. His 
opinion that the March 1, 1913, value of 
the timber on Block 1 was $11 per thou- 
sand and that of the timber on Block 2 
was $10, was given in response to ques- 
tions that, in effect, were the same as 
those put to William P. Porter and Wil- 
liam L. Saunders. 

He had visited both tracts but did not 
base his opinion on any particular im- 
pressions gained from these visit as to 
quality of the timber, but on his belief 
that all hardwood timber in that section 
was of that value. The difference in his 
valuation of these two tracts was at- 
tributable to the large percentage of 
hemlock on Block 2. 

Although the Ward holdings were sold 
in parcels averaging approximately 
1,000 acres per tract, we believe that 
under the conditions existing in that lo- 
cality at the time of the sale and the 
manner in which the parcels were lesd 
out, these sales, taken as a whole, were 
fairly indicative of the value of the 
hardwood timber lands of the lower 
peninsula. 

Parcels A to G, inclusive, and X and 
Y taken together constituted a block 
of timber slightly larger than Block 1, 
but which was readily comparable, while 
Parcel Z, adjoining Block 1, was of the 
same general character. Using the av- 
erage cut of 14,273 feet, log scale, per 
acre from A, F, G and Y, after allowing 
for 250,000 feet left standing on F, as 
the basis, and allowing $2.50 per acre 
in trasactions where the land was sold, 
the number of acres in each tract, the 
sale prices, the amounts cut from each 
parcel, sale price of timber per acre, 
and sale price of timber per thousand 
feet, log scale. are shown as follows: 


Timber is unlike other natural re- 


| sources in that the entire reserve at any 


date is visible to the eve and suscepti- 
ble of measurement. Therefore, the 
quantity of timber on a given tract at 
March 1, 1913, a fact which could 
have been determined at the time, and 
any evidence subsequently obtained as 
to such quantity should be considered 
in determining the reserve on that date. 


is 


Sale price of 
ing $2.50 per 


2,550 
280 
,260 
320 
1,477 
480) 
1,000 
1,080 
1,060 
260 


$266,000 
33,250 
138,000 
38,200 
96,307 
34,800 
92,500 
101,300 
92,250 


92,600 
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| we find that the Ward timber gold for 
| 


to June, 1914, 


| 





under the partnership agreement. It 
was a matter between him and his part- 
ners and cannot be injected into the case 
as affecting the issue here between him 
and the Government. We are of opinion 
that the action of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in making the assess- 
ment of the plaintiff for taxation was 
right and that the petition should be 
dismissed, and it is so ordered. 
May 2, 1927, 
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timber allow- 


acre for land. 


Actual cut 
in feet. 
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6,851,040 

14,273,000 

15,414,840 

15,175,000 

3,424,626 


Approval Is Given Method of Taxpayer in Taking 


Inventory on Basis of Market Rather Than of Cost 


Change in Prior Value 
Sustained in Decision 


Cothmissioner Not Precluded 
From Changing Valuation 
Found by Predecessar- 
ound by 
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The petitioner has claimed a reserve 
of 86,000,000 feet on Block 1, and 84,- 
000,000 feet on Block 2. The actual cut 
resulted in 96,596,000 feet on Block 1 
and 60,353,000 feet on Block 2. Re- 
ducing this actual cut to the \wercentage 
shown by the Brogan and Kneeland- 
Bigelow estimates, the result indicates 
that a timber cruiser would have esti- 
mated 64,396,000 feet on Block 1 and 40,- 
235,000 feet on Block 2. 

Applying to these estimates the aver- 
age rate a thousand of $9.18 as shown 
by the petitioner based on E. J. Brogan’s 
estimates, the value of Block 1 would be 
$591,155 for land and timber and the 
value of Block 2 would be $369,362 for 
land and timber. If these amounts are 
reduced by the land values, which are 
not in dispute, the result would be $552,- 
655 for Block 1, and $334,162 for Block 2. 


Value of Block 1 
Found to Be Higher 

However, it was generally admitted by 
the parties to this appeal and by the wit- 
nesses that Block 1 was worth about 
$1 a thousand more than Block 2, on 
account of the difference in species. In 
fact, Parcel Z, which adjoins Block 1, 
had a sale price of $7.67 a thousand, 
as compared with the average of $6.74 
a thousand which indicates about $1.40 
a thousand difference based on the esti- 
mate of 64,396,000 feet. Therefor 
Block 1 would have a value of abou 
$642,800 from this comparison. 

The petitioner has contended that 
Block 1 should be valued on the basis 
of $10 a thousand and Block 2 at $9 
a thousand, and several witnesses have 
testified to these values. These wit- 
nesses were familiar with timber in this 
section in 1913, and presumably were 
applying the same method of valuation 
used at that time by timbermen. If 
we apply these unit rates to the quanti- 
ties of timber on the two blocks, which 
it is indicated would have been esti- 
mated at that time, we have a value for 
Block 1 of $643,960 and for Block 2 of 
$362,115. 

It is contended, however, that the 
Ward sales and particularly those sales 
made on August 4, 1914, were not nor- 
mal sales and were not indicative of fair 
market value because of the unsettled 
condition of the money market brought 
about by the outbreak of the World War. 
We believe, however, that we may make 
some allowance for such conditions and 
still find that the price at which the 
Ward timber was sold is indicative of the 
fair market value of petitioner’s tim- 
ber as of March 1, 1913, since the rec- 
ord discloses other facts which tend to 
show that the Ward sales were normal 
sales even though the money market 
was unsettled; also that the petitioner’s 
- holdings under the same conditions were 
of less. value than the Ward properties. 

We have already mentioned the fact 
that the Ward timber was the last of 
the lower peninsula hardwood obtain- 
able. It also appears that a very rep- 
resentative group of operators attended 
the sale on August 4, for the purpose of 
ae some of this timber, if pos- 
sible. e record shows that the run of 
timber on these tracts was better than 
on Block 1 and the slope on each parcel 
was an aid in logging operations, and 
that most of the timber could be more 
easily reached from the railroad. 


~ 





Certain of Facts 
Ignored at Hearing 


The record also discloses that the pe- 
tioner’s holding were logged much more 
closely than Parcels A, F, G and Y, and 
that the cut from Block“ averaged 13,- 
643 feet, log scale, per acre, while that 
from Block 2 averaged only 8,477 feet, 
as compared with an average of 14,273 
feet, log scale, from the four parcels 
just named. With reference to Y, it ap- 
years, when most of the petitioner’s tim- 
4 to 8 feet or each tree was left on the 
ground. Also that Y was logged in 1913, 
or 1914, when larger trees were left 
standing, than were left during the war 
years, when most of the pet.itioner’s tim- 
ber ‘was cut. 

From an examination of the questions 

; asked the taxpayer’s witnesses, named 


>— 





Sale price 
of timber 
per acre. 
$113.19 
118.75 
109.52 
119.57 
65.20 
72.50 
92.50 
93.80 
87.12 
96.46 


Sale price 
of timber 
per M. 


$7.93 
9.42 
7.67 
7.61 
4.57 
5.08 
6.48 
6.57 
* 6.09 
6.90 


33,541,556 

3,531,085 
17,983,980 

5,015,857 
21,081,221 

6,851,040 
14,273,000 
15,414,840 
15,175,000 
13,424,620 


| By dividing the total sale price of the parcels listed by the total cut as shown, 


$6.74 per thousand feet, log scale. The 


record further shows that Parcels A to G, inclusive, were cruised and estimated by 
E. J. Brogan in or near 1913 and by the Kneeland-Bigelow Company some time prior 
The total cut on these tracts, together with the two estimates men- 
| tioned, which were purported to be 100 per centum estimates, are given as follows: 


Kneeland- 

Bigelow 

estimate. 
3,999,000 
12,438,000 
3,214,000 
10,734,000 
11,749,000 
10,784,000 
9,368,000 


Srogan 
estimate. 
3,979,000 

12,278,000 
3,619,000 
9,187,000 

12,630,000 

10,064,000 
9,677,000 


015,857 


\ An average of the estimates as compared to the actual cut shows a percentage 


of about 66 2-3. 


This indicates that at or about March 1, 1913, 


the estimates on 


which timber lands were bought was about 66 2-3 per centum of what such lands 
eventually produced, the difference being due in part to increased utilization, growth 


4 and merchantability 
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| for shrinkage and waste. 
| was explained by the fact that all Jum- 
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above, it is apparent that the facts men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph were 
not stated, and the opinions as to value 
given in response thereto do not, reflect 
consideration of such facts. These ques- 
tions do not show whether the cut from 
the petitioner’s holdings was made un- 
der conditions existing in 1913 and 1914, 
or during the war years, neither do they 
take into consideration the logging fa- 
cilities of these two tracts as compared, 
with other tracts, nor the fact that the 
Boyne City properties were logged much 
more closely than other tracts in the 
hardwood belt. 

Our attention has been called to the 
fact that the petitioner realized material 
sums from the sale of chemical wood, 
and that no depletion of such products 
has been claimed. In this case, it is 
sufficient to say that it is apparent from 
the record that it has never been the 
practice in purchasing timber in that 
section of the country to figure the chem- 
cal wood separately from the saw timber, 
but if the facilities were such that there 
was a ready market for such products, 
any added value on that account merely 
served to increase the value attributed 
to the saw timber. 

The same is true with reference to 
the computation of depletion of the prop- 
erties. In the case of the Ward prop- 
erties, the sale carried with it the chemi: 
cal wood and the same outlet was open 
to the purchasers as in the case of the 
petitioner. In arriving at the unit sale 
price of the Ward timber, we have fol- 
lowed, the practice prevailing, which is 
that of attrilsiting total sale price to 
saw timber only. 

Taking all of the facts into consider- 
ation we are of the opinion that the tes- 
timony not only fails to show that the 
Commissioner’s determination of the fair 
market values of the two tracts in ques- 
tion were erroneous, but on the con- 
tray tends to confirm such values. Ac- 
cordingly, the following values at March 
1, 1913, are approved: 

Block 1: Land, 15,408 acres, $38,500; 
timber, 96,593,607 feet, $634,620. 

Block 2: Land, 7,040 acres, $35,200; 
timber, 60,352,811 feet, $324,094.60. 

At the hearing of this case the re- 
spondent set up a new contention to the 
effect that the petitioner prior to the 
agreement with the W. H. White Com- 
pany, on February 18, 1915, held Block 
2 as mortgagee, that it acquired full 
rights to Block 2 under the agreement 
mentioned, and since the date of said 
agreement was subsequent to. March 1, 
1913, the proper basis for determining 
depletion is cost, instead of value as of 
March 1, 1913. 


Cortract and Deeds 
Fail to Support Claim 

It may be said to begin with that the 
contract of February 1, 1910, and the 
deeds of conveyance executed a few days 
before do not support any such claim. 
The deeds were absolute in form and fol- 
lowing their execution the contract of 
February 1, 1910, was signed, Which 
clearly did not give a right of redemp- 
tion to the W. H. White Company. 

Since the parties saw fit to enter into 
a contract covering the transfer of these 
properties to the petitioner, it is hardly 
likely that so important a feature as 
the right of the transferer to redeem the 
property would be omitted, and in the 
absence of very clear-proof that such was 
the case we are not justified in making 
such a finding. The written instruments 
indicate that so far as the W. H. White 
Company was concerned, it had parted 
with all of its rights with reference to 
the property and all of these rights, with 
the additional right to require at its own 
option the William H. White Company 
to repurchase within a given time, had 
vested in the petitioner. 

There was some testimony by William 
L. Martin, secretary of the petitioner, 
which testimony was later modified by 
him, that there was an oral understand- 
ing that the William H. White Company 
would have the right to redeem. We do 
not feel, however, that this testimony 
alone is sufficient to prove, in the face 
of the written instruments, that the con- 
veyance of the property to the petitioner 
was not absolute. We therefore find that 
depletion of Block 2 was properly based 
on its value as of March 1, 1913. 

The taxpayer’s return for 1918 was 
based on a closing inventory taken at 
market, which inventory conformed to 
the practice of the petitioner for all 
years prior thereto. It was taken by 
William L: Martin, who had been sales 
manager for the petitioner for a period 
of 13 years. In taking inventory it was 
his practice to consider any orders on 
hand for the sale of lumber and to ar- 
rive at market on the basis of his general 
knowledge of the lumber business and 
the condition of the market at the time 
the inventory was taken. 

In arriving at the market price al- 
lowance was made for sales expense, 
discounts and office overhead. Three dol- 
lars per thousand feet was allowed for 
loading and handling and 5 per ‘cent 
This allowance 








ber shipped from the mill was shipped | 
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Cuyhoga Abstract Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Petitioner, vy. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No, 8937. 

It appearing from the evidence that 
capital Was a material income-producing 
factor in petitioner's business, it is not 
entitled to classification as a_ personal 
service COrporation under section 200 of 
the Revenue: Act of 1918. 

Raymond Guarini and Domencio Can- 
dela, Petitioners, y. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 7342. 
Private Bankers. Additioms to capital 

and reserves required by State statutes 
governing private bankers, although set 
aside from current earnings can not be 
deducted from income of a banking part- 
nership distributable to the partners. 

I. J. Adelson, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner Of Internal Revemue, Docket 
No. 4666. 

The petitioner and his wife were not 
partners during the years involved and 
the incomme-tax’returns of the petitioner 
for those years in which he claimed that 
his wife was a partner Were false and 
fraudulent. 

Farmers” Co-Operative Grain. and Live- 
stock Company, Petitioner, v, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 5564. 

Upon the evidence, inventories were 
not found to be incorrectly made. Judg- 
ment for the respondent. 

Kenilworth Plantation, Ine-, Petitioner, 
v. Commniissioner of Intermal Revenue. 
Docket No. 6541. 

Petitioner reported income on the cal- 
endar year basis, Judgmemt will be en- 
tered on 10 days’ notice ursder Rule 90. 
Geo. Feick & Sons Co., Petitioner, v. 

Commé#sisoner of Intermal Revenue. 

Docket Nos. 8796, 138757, 18644, 

Amounts credited to the officers of 
the petitioner corporation and not with- 
drawn by then, held, to be liabilities 
of the corporation and not a part of its 
invested capital, 

De Van & Co, Petitioner, 
sioner Of Internal Reverue. 
No. 8630. 

During the year 1920 De Van earned 
total conmmmiissions of $5,896-09 under the 
contract with the Equitable Company, 
which ammount was erroneously included 
by petitiomer in the income reported in 
its tax return for that year. Judgment 
will be entered for the petitioner on 15 
days’ notice under Rule 50. 

Leighton Supply Company, Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 5744, 

Inventories. A merchandise inventory 
taken as O£ December 31, 1920, and priced 
according to manufacturers” printed price 
list of Jume and July, 1920, is not an 
inventory at cost or market whichever 
is ower as of December 31, 1920, The 
petitioner’s revision of such inventory 
based upon actual knowledge of market, 
prices as Of December 31, 1920, was prop- 
erly used as a basis for computing gross 
merchandise gain for the year 1920, 


v. Commis- 
Docket 


Decisions marked (*) hawe been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this Or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in Any decision not so desigenated should 
write to the Inquiry Divisiom, The Unitéd 
States Daily. 


under the direction of an _ inspector 
licensed and bonded by the National 
Hardwood Association, who acted as in- 
spector for both vendor and vendee. This 
inspection was much closer than that 
made by the petitioner’s mill inspectors, 
and in taking inventory the petitioner 
has consistently followed the practice of 
allowing 5 per cent for degrading, On 
this basis petitioner’s closing inventory 
for 1918 was $209,301. 

The respondent has taken. the posi- 
tion that this method of taking inven- 
tory is contrary to the provisions of 
section 203 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
and regulations thereundex. Under the 
provisions of section 203 the article of 
Regulations 45 was promulgated, 

Under authority of this section of the 
Act, and article of Regulations 45, the 
fespondent has adjusted inventory to 
what is alleged to be cost or market, 
whichever is lower, and has ‘arrived at 
a closing inventory of $218,752.02, pur- 
porting to be cost, The petitioner has 
countered with a claim that if the in- 
ventory is to be taken at Cost or market, 


whichever is lower, the in entory should | 


be taken by grades, and Since there is 
no method of determining actual cost 
by grades, it seeks to arrive at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, by using 
average cost, thereby bringing about the 
result that the lower grades of lumber 
are taken at market and the higher 
grades at cost, 

It is argued witha great deal of force 
that any attempt on the part of the petr- 
tioner to take its inventory by grades 





Taxpayer Required 
To Give Right Rate 


In Protesting Tax 


Board of Tax Appeals Issues 
Ruling on Deciding Com- 
plaint of Coal Com- 
pany. 


Boucuenr-CorTRiGHT Coat (Co, PETrI- 
TIONER, V, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUvE, BOARD OF Tax APPEALS, No. 
6764. re 
The method of subdividing depreciable 

property into various groups or classes 
and applying a Composite rate to each 
class is more accurate than the Bureau’s 
method of using a composite rate ap- 
plicable to all depreciable property. 

The Board of Tax Appeals in holding 
to this effect herein, gleclared, however, 
that it is incumbent upon a taxpayer 
attacking a composite rate found by the 
Comunissioner, to establish by the cor- 
rect composite rate, the proper rate to 
be applied to all of the depreciable as- 
sets, and declined to accept the petition- 
er’s contentions without this proof. 

It also was held that a church con- 
tribution was not an ordinary and neces-~ 
sary business expense, but the Board 
allowed as deductions the costs of car 
wheels, axles, bumpers, and cast iron 
blocks, for use ON Mine cars. 

Henry P. Erdman for the petitioner 
and A, G. Bouchard for the Commis- 
sioner. 


Terms of Contract Given. 


The findings of fact and decision 
follow: 

Petitioner, a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion, acquired a lease from the Beaver 
Rum Land Company dated March 2, 1927, 
for the “D” seam of coal in a certain 
tract of land in Cambria County, Penn- 
sylvania, consisting of something over 
800 acres, The lease was secured through 
Cortright as stockholder, who was paid 
$10,000 by the petitioner for acquiring 
the lease. Under the terms of the lease 
the petitioner acquired the right to taka 
out all of the “D” seam of coal in the 
area leased upon payment of six cents a 
Toss ton royalty, and with the further 
provision that a minimum of 20,000 gross 
tons should be paid for each year for 
five years beginning January 1, 1917, a 
minimum of 30,000 tons a year during 
the second five years, and a miimum 
of 50,000 tons a year thereafter until 
the “D” vein of coal was all mined and 
removed. The lease further provided 
that the petitioner should not be required 
to mnine and remove any coal where the 
thickness was less than two fcet six 
inches of clean, merchantable coal. 

Opinion by Mr. Green: Petitioner 
urgzes that it be permitted to deduct as 
an ordinary and necessary expense the 
amount of $500 comtributed by it te the 
St. Agnes Church of Beaverdale to assist 
in the building of a parsonage, in orde* @ 
that a priest might be permanently lo- 
cated there. The evidence indicates that 
prior to the time the contribution was 
made the employes who were members 
of that church were not deprived of the 
opportunity to attend church or of hav- 
ing the services of a priest’ The par- 
sSomage merely made such services more 
easily available. Nothing has been in- 
troduced to show that the petitioner 
would have suffered any business embar- 
rassment or difficulties if the parsonage 
had never been built. We, theerfore 
believe that the contribution of $500 can. 
mot be classed as an Ordinary or neces- 
sary expense of doing business. 


Claim Not Supported. 

The petitioner’s claim for a deduction 
of $9,806.19 for obsolescence or loss of 
useful value, is unsupported by any evi- 
dence. It has shown that $2,310 was 
ex pended for room hoists in 1917 and that 
subsequently such hoists had to be re- 
Placed. The record is silent as to the 
year of abandonment or disposal of such 
hoists or the salvage value thereof. With- 
out such evidence we are unable to find 
that any deductible loss occurred. 

During ‘the "ear 1919 the petitioner 
purchased car wheels, axles, and 
bumpers, and cast-iron blocks, for use on 
mine cars, All of such parts and ma- 
terial so purchased were used during the 
year in repaiticg the mine cars then in 
use. The parts and materials thus pur- 
chased and used are of such a nature 
that the cost thereof may not, under the 
conditions here existing, be classed asa 
Capital expenditure. Such expenditures 
are ordinary and necessary business eX< 
pemses and the petitioner js entitled t 
a deduction therefor in 1919, 

_ The petitioner claims that it 
titled to a discovery value and 
based thereon with respect to the lease 
it acquired in 1917 on the “D” seam of 
coal. It has endeavored to show that no 


is en- 
depletion 


—— 

[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 

; ee 
1S necessarily erroneous, in view of the 
fact that it is impossible to determine 
actual cost of lumber by grades, and, that 
being true, the only way that inventory 
can be taken so as to comply yith the 
regulations is by comparing total cost 
with total market. 

Tt is also contended, and we believe 
there is ground for the contention, that 
average cost and true cost of lumber by 
grades differs widely and any inventory 
taken by grades on average cost er mar- 
ket, whichever is lower, is necessarily 
erroneous, The basis for the argument 
that average cost and true cost vary is 
that a log producing several grades of 
lu mer is brought to the mill and manu- 
factured for the purpose of procuring 
the better srades, and that the lower 
grades would not be brought in at all if 
there were any way of climinating such 
grades in the woods, or,.in other words, 
a log containing only lower grades of 
lumber would never be cut and brought 
to the saw because the expense of such 
operation would exceed the return there. 
from. 

To be contineted in the issue of 


May 31, 


——. 
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: | Commerce 


Percentages Given 
For Wool Looms in 


Woolens 


Rayon 


British Employment Conditions Improve; 


General Trade in Ganada I 


: : 1] | Department of Commerce States in Weekly Summary 
Qperation Mi April That Imports by France Exceed Exports. 


Reduction Reported in Those | 


Wider Than 50-Inch Reed 
Space Compared 


With March. 


The Department of Commerce on May | 


27 announced the figures on active and 
idle wool machinery for April, 
based on reports received from 
manufacturers, operating 1,086 


908 
mills, 


This is exclusive of seven manufacturers, | 
‘operating 12. mills, who failed to report 


for the month. According to veliable 
textile directories for 1926, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with about 
2,453 looms, 107 sets of woolen cards, 110 
worsted combs and 190,801 spindles. 

The full iext of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 34,877, or 57.4 
per cent, were in operation for some part 
of the month of April, 1927, and 25,929 
were idle throughout the month. The 
active machine-hours reported for wide 
looms for the month of April, formed 
57.1 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 
as compared with 61.2 per cent for the 
month of March, 1927, and 58.7 per cent 
for April, 1926. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less. covered by the 
reports for April, 1927, 10,822, or 65.5 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, and 5,705 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
60.4 per cent ofthe single-shaft capacity; 
as against 63.4 per cent in the preced- 
ing month and 61.8 per cent in April, 
1926. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for April, 1927, was 9,695 of 
which 6,447, or 66.5 per cent, were in 
>peration for some part of the month, 
and 3,248 were idle throughout 
month. The active machine-hours 
ported for these looms represented 66.9 
ger cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 66.4 per cent 
n March, 1927. and 63.5 per cent iz 
April, 1926. 

Spinning Ratio Increased. 

Of the total number of woolen spindles 
reported in April, 1927, 1.688.573, or 
74.6 per cent, were in operation for some 
part of the month, and 578,560 were idle 
throughout the month. The active 
woolen-spindle hours reported for this 
month represented 77.1 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
76.7 per cent in March, 1927, and with 
71.6 per cent in, April, 1926. 

The number of worsted spindles in op- 


eration during April, 1927, was 1.696,783. , 


or 65 per cent of the total, and the num- 
ber idle was 912,657. The active 
worsted-spindle hours were equal to 62.5 
per cent of the single-shift capacity. In 
March, 1927, the active worsted-spindle 
hours represented 66.2 per cent of the 


capacity; and in April, 1926, 62.5 per | 


cent. 
Of the total 


per cent of the single-shift capacity in 


during the month, while 1594 were idle:| 


throughout the month. The active ma- 

chine-hours for cards were equa] to 78.1 

per cent of the single-shipt capacity in 

April, 1927; 79.9 per cent in March, 1927; 
and 74.8 per cent in April, 1926. 
Comb Operations Reduced. 

Of the combs reported for April. 1927, 


1,895, or 70.4 per cent, were in Opera- | 


tion for some part of the month. and 795 
were idle during the month. The active 
machine-hours for this month were 


equal to 77.8 per cent of the single-shift | 


capacity; as compared with 81.4 per cent 
in March, 1927; and 75,1 per cent in 
April, 1926. 


"Trav ling Equipment 
In 


Automobile Touring Materially | 


Increases Output of Trunks, 
Bags and Suitcases. 


An exhaustive survey of the foreign | 
markets for trunks, bags and suitcases is | 


contained in a bulletin (Trade Informa- 


tion Bulletin No. 478) just issued by the | 
Department of Commerce, as compiled | 


by its Shoe and Leather Manufactures 


Division from reports submitted by over- | 


sea representatives of the Departments 
of Commerce and State. 

The bulletin states that 
touring is increasing domestic produc- 
tion, which is also supplying a large 
number of foreign countries. A state- 
ment issued with the bulletin says: 

Week-end auto trips which have be- 
come so general in this country are 
boasting the output of suitcases and bags, 
according to a trade bulletin issued by 
the Shoe and Leather Manufactures Di- 
vision, The more extensive touring, both 
in this country and abroad, is bringing 
about a greater demand for high-grade 
trunks with the best finish and fittings, 
the report states. 

Trunks Go to 67 Countries. 

Last vear exports of trunks, bags and 
suitcases from this country reached a 
value of more than $800,000, which was 


an increase of 6 per cent over the 1925 | 


figures. American trunks went to 67 
foreign countries and were valued at 
$496,000. The United Kingdom and Cuba 
are our two best foreign markets for 
trunks, the bulk of the exports going 
to the latter country being cheap service 
trunks, 
American suitcases valued 


bags and 


at $314,000 were shipped to 64 foreign | 


countries last year, the report discloses. 
Canada was our largest market. taking 
more than 66,000 units valued at 
000. Cuba, Australia. New Zealand, 
Panama and Argentina also tovk a con 


siderable number of American bags and.| 


suitcases in 1926 


3 


1927, | 


the } 
re- | 


i 
number of sets of cards | 
veported for April, 1927, 5,370, or 77.1 i 


emand Overseas | 


automobile | 


$151,- | 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
is now less than at any other time within 
| the past 12 months, general trade in 
| Canada is steady and imports by France 
| during the month of April exceeded im- 
| ports, according to the weekly summary 
of the world business conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce May 27. 

The summary, based on cables and re- 
ports received, follows In full text: 

Canada: General trade in Canada has 
| been steady with no outstanding change. 
| Industrial activity is well maintained 
and agricultural conditions are improv- 
| ing, with wheat 
| Grocery chain-store systems continue to 
|} expand Storage stocks of creamery 
| butter, cheese, and condensed milk on 

May 1 were lower thana year ago. There 
is a good demand for sole leather. Re- 
ductions averaging 10 per cent have 
been made in the prices of domestic cot- 
ton goods. 

The value of Canadian exports in April 
| exceeded $77,000,000, nearly 29 per cent 
| more than in April, 1926, owing to heavy 
| grain shipments, which included 20,000,- 
| 000 bushels of wheat. The total value 
| of imports also increased by about 10 
| per cent because of the increased con- 
| sumption of industrial materials, partic- 
| ularly iron and stcel products. Imports 


| from the United States for the first quar- | 
| Improvement Continues 


| In Bank of Poland 


ter of the year increased about 11 pet 

cent over the total for the first quarter 
| of 1926. 

Iron and steel production figures for 
| April are 2 per cent over the March out- 
| put, and substantially larger than pro- 
| duction of April of last year. Revenue 
, car loadings continue to expand and the 
| cumulative total to date is 1,149,555 
tons. 

The appreciation of several industrial 
stocks on the Montreal and Toronto ex- 
changes advanced the index number of 
security prices 3.6 points to 317.6 for 
the week ended May 14. 


Unemployment Declines 
\T nUnited Kingdom 
United Kingdom: In so far as revealed 
by the unemployment registers, the 
number of workpeople totally unem- 
ployed in the United Kingdom is now 
less than at any other time within the 
past 12 months. The register aggregate 
for May 18 was 998,000 persons, as 
against 1,022,000 on May 2 and 1,054,000 
at the end of April, 1926. 
there is considerable part-time working 
in the coal pits, owing to the continuing 
tendency for supply to exceed demand. 
In an effort to stimulate 
the prices of Cleveland pig iron have 
| been reduced ds. a ton. Structural steel 
continues in fairly good demand. There 
have been heavy withdrawals of gold 
bullion from the Bank of England. 
The Netherlands: Business’ in 
Netherlands is generally fair, although 
| the demand for some lines of merchan- 
dise is dull, The index of wholesale 


| low that of the preceding month. 
retail prices index was 145. Ordinary 
State revenues for the first four months 
of the present year totaled 167,000,000 


| florins As compared with the similar 
| period of last year revenues increased 
| by 6,400,000 florins.. Imports of mer- 

chandise in April were valued at 204,- 
' 000,000 florins and exports at 151,000,000 
florins, 
as compared with trade returns 
March, the drop being especially marked 
in the case of imports. 

France: The Chamber of Deputies 
has passed, with some amendments, ar- 
ticles two to twenty-eight of the pro- 
posed new tariff law. Action on the 
tariff schedules has been deferred, pend- 
ing their reexamination by the Chamber 
Committee on Customs Tariffs, but dis- 
cussion on these items is expected to 
begin on June 1. Imports during the 
| first four months of this year totaled 
17,571,000,600 francs, a decline of about 
11.5 percent as compared with the sim- 
ilar period of 1926. (The velue of the 
france is about $.0392). Exports in- 

creased by 3.8 per cent to 18,254,000,000 
| francs. The four months trade accord- 


} 


000,000 frances. 
balance was acquired during the first 
ceeded exports by 45,000,000 franes. 

Germany: The German budget, for 
the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment during the ensuing fiscal year, 
which has been adopted by the Reich- 
stag, is balanced at 9,131,854,000 marks; 
| taxes are expected to provide 5,305,- 
000,000 marks of the total revenue, 
while 2,445,000,000 marks are expected 
to be derived from customs and 
sumption levies. The index of whole- 
sale prices at the middle of May stood 
at 137, marking an advance of one point 
in two weeks. The stock exchange is 
slowly showing recovery from the recent 
depression. 


Business Improves 
Further in Austria 


Austria: The Austrian 
uation which was gencrally 


business sit- 


in May in most industries except coal. 
| Domestic and foreign trade have 
| creased and the outlook for the imme- 
diate future is generally regarded as 
promising. Business circles express con- 
fidence in the new Seipel cabinet which 
was formed after the recent general 
elections. 


seeding well advanced. | 


Howeve?. | 


business | 


the | 


prices in April at 147, was one point be- | 
The | 


florins, exceeding estimates by 9,300,000 | 


Both items registered a decline ; 
for | 


However, this favorable | 


quarter only, as imports in April ex- | 


con. | 





| balance. 
) reached a new high of 694,600,000 zlotys, 
| which 





lei of exports, thus leaving an unfavor- 
able balance of 243,388,000 lei. This 
compares with an unfavorable balance 
of 38,297,837,000 lei (average rate 
$0.0043) for the first quarter of 1926, 


and a favorable balance of 3,910,000,000 | 


lei (average rate $0.0046) for the en- 
tire year of 1926. 

The decline in exports was caused by 
the high production and transport costs, 
tesulting from the high rate of ex- 
change of the lei and the considerable 
decline in world prices of grain and pe- 
troleum products. Customs revenues for 
the first quarter of 1927 totaled 2,209,- 
668,000 lei, against 1,824,595,000 lei for 
the same period of 1926. 

Compared with the budgetary esti- 
mates—7,150,000,000 lei—of customs 
revenues for the entire year of 1927, 
actual collections for the first quarter 
exceeded the estimates by 422,168,000 
lei, or about 24 per cent. The increase 
accrued to import duty only—1,548,139,- 
700 lei in 1927 against 931,451,000 lei in 
1926—as a result of increased imports 
in anticipation of higher import duties, 
and the appreciation of the rate of ex- 
change of the lei. Collections of export 
taxes and other charges decreased from 
893,144,000 lei in 1926 to 751,528,000 lei 
in 1927, chiefly as the result of reduced 
export taxes on agricultural products. 


Poland: Preliminary data on State fi- 
nances for April indicate a surplus of 
revenues over expenditures of 36.500,000, 
zlotys (vate of exchange, about $0,115). 
Final figures on receipts from taxes and 
monopolies for the first three months of 


1927 show,a total of 429,800,000 zlotys, | 


against 310,000,000 zlotys for the same 
period of 1926, or an increase of about 
60 per cent. The excess of actual re- 
ceipts from these two chief sources of 
revenues over budgetary estimates for 
March amounted to 31 per cent (182,- 
900,000 zlotys as against 139,300,000 


| zlotys). 


The improvement in the condition of 
the Bank of Poland continues, in spite of 
the diminishing favorable foreign trade 
While banknotes in circulation 


represents an increase of more 
than 10 per cent since the latter part 
of March, the gold and foreign exchange 
cover against the notes declined for the 
period by less than 1 per cent—to 52.2 
per cent. 

As a result of the marked improve- 


‘ment in the money and credit situation, 


the Bank of Poland again reduced the 
official discount rate, from 81% to 8 per 
cent. 
bank of its discount rate in 1927 and the 
fifth one since August, 1926, when the 
rate was 12 per cent. Rates of interest 
of other banks have also been corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Greece: Business conditions are 


This is the third reduction by the | 


im- | 


proving gradually, although the improve- | 
ment is slow because of the shortage | 


of ready funds and prevailing high rates 
of interest. The financial outlook is 
more promising, because of the recent 


ties, however, are still being encountered 
in the attempt to balance the budget. 

Certain tax increases have been pro- 
posed toward this objective including 
one On cigarettes. The cost of living, 
which has alternately risen and fallen 
during the last three months, is 
pected to increase as a 
higher bread prices. 

The unemployment situation continues 


result of the 


| what retarded. 





Definite Progress 


s Steady! 15 Shown by British 


In Rayon Industry 


Exhibition Shows That Trade 
Handicaps Have Failed 
Seriously to Affect 
Manufacture. 


Despite the handicaps suffered by Brit- 
ish trade generally last year, the rayon 
industry made definite progress, as indi- 


cated by recent exhibitions of artificial | 
silk products held in London, according | 


to a report from the Vice Consul at 
London, Cyril L. Thiel, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Although the rayon industry, like the 
other branches of textile manufacturing 


in Great Britain suffered from the coal | 
strike, it nevertheless made definite prog- , 


ness during the past year. 

To demonstrate the fact that the 
flourishing condition, an exhibition of 
rayon goods and garments was recently 
held at Holland Park, London. These 


exhibitions would appear to be becoming | 


an annual event, the one this year being 
the second of the series. 
Exhibition Advertised. 

The exhibition, advertised as being the 
largest display of goods made wholly, 
or in part, of rayon, ever assembled 
under one roof, provided the trade with 


an opportunity to note the general prog- | 
ress made during the year, and at the | 
possible for dealers | 


same time made it 
and wholesalers to view, criticize and 
compare the similar products of the va- 
rious manufacturers. 


British producers and 


many examples of the progress made dur- 
ing the year. New patterns have been 
formulated, making for a 
new uses, especially in draping. A non- 
erushable texture, as well as an excellent 
imitation of crepe de chine, have been 
invented, and most important of all, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 


| effort to manufacture a product with a 
| subdued luster. 


Duty Placed on Rayon. 
On July 1, 1925, a duty was placed on 


| rayon, silk, and their manufactures, so | 
| that importations of rayon were some- 
European competitors in | 
the English market took advantage of 


these duties, and also of the fact that the 
high metallic sheen of rayon was caus- 
ing its popularity to diminish somewhat, 


| and introduced fashions that called for ‘ 


a material of softer effect; thus, mer- 
cerized cotton to a large extent replaced 
rayon, particiularly in the hosiery trade. 

In order to recapture the trade British 
producers devoted their energy toward 


the production of low luster yarns and | 
| fabrics, and succeeded so well that they 
claim that they can now produce a yarn 


or fabric of any degree of luster. A 
new impetus is thus added to the in- 
dustry. 
Figures on Production. 
There are no official figures on the 
world production of rayon, but private 
estimates place the figure at 219,400,- 


| 000 pounds for the year 1926, a very 
debt settlement with England.  Difficul- | 


eX- | 


marked increase over the 187,500,000 pro- 
duced in the previous year. The United 
States is by far the largest producer, fol- 
lowed by Italy, Germany and the Unites 
Kingdom, in the order named. Up to 
1925, the United Kingdom claimed second 
place, but last year, owing to the greatly 
increased production in Italy, and also to 


the coal strike and the resulting depres- | 


‘ sion in the textile trades of England, 


unsatisfactory and the efforts of the gov- | 


| ernment to relieve this condition have 
| thus far been unsuccessful. 


for the cereal, currant and cotton crops 
favorable weather. 


Spanish Bourse Trades 
In New Debt Issues 

Spain: The Spanish Bourse reflects 
considerable trading in the new amortiz- 
able debt issues. These issues, which at 
the time of their emission two months 
ago were quoted at 85.50 for the taxables 
and 98 fer those exempt from taxation, 


The outlook | 


\ | Were during the early part of May goj 
ingly shows an export surplus of 683,- | a ae | 


at 92.40 for the former and 102.80 for | 


the latter. The amount of trading in 
these issues is probably the result of the 
present favorable condition of Spanish 
financial markets. 

_ Finland: At the end of April commer- 
cial conditions in Finland continued 
fairly quiet with a general seasonal re- 
vival taking place. 
to be growing, but employment in gen- 
eral is good. The strike in the paper in- 
dustry has been praetically averted. Silght 
labor troubles have occurred in the metal 
working industries following demands for 
higher wages. The employers threaten 


|} a lockout, but it is generally believed 
| in Finland that the trouble wil be ami- 


favorable | 
in April, showed a further improvement | 


in- | 


cably settled. So far no great stoppage 
of work has occurred as a result of the 
strikes. 


the British producers dropped to fourth 
place. 

An analysis of the consumption figures 
of the various countries brings out some 
very interesting sidelights. The United 


is reported to be good, in view of the | States, which is the largest producer, is 


also the largest importer of rayon. Italy, 
on the other hand, exports more than half 
of the entire production, or 2,000,000 
pounds, and Belgium 7.000,000 out of 
13,000,000. Both of these countries, 
however, import minor quantities. About 
83 per cent of the production of the 
Netherlands is exported. 


Government to Purchase 
Fewer Kinds of Twine 
Standardization of the sizes and varie- 
ties of wrapping twine used by all Fed- 


eral services into six types instead of the 


Labor unrest seems | 


Sweden: Conditions in Sweden during | 


April remained satisfactory. The finan- 
cial indices continues to show signs of 
satisfactory progress. Clearings of the 


Bank of Sweden during April decreased | 


further; 
and the 


the note circulation 
metallic reserve 
changed. During the month, the official 
discount rate was lowered, following a 
reduction of the rate in 
the long anticipated government loan of 
50,000,000 crowns was floated on May 


| 20, at the interest rate of 4% per cent. 


Fruit crops were damaged by | 


the recent cold weather, but the cereal | 
crops and meadows are in good condi- | 
: eer ° . 

tion. Savings deposits declined and the | 


money market stiffened somewhat in re- 
cent weeks. 


in February. 

Rumania: Rumania’s foreign trade 
for the first quarter of 1927, according 
to data published by the Ministry of 
Finance, amounted to 8,5535,091.600 lei 
(average exchange 
}$0.0057) of 


imports, and 8,509,703,000 


| 
| 


| 


vate for the pgriod | for 


Unseasonable weather occurring dur- 
ing April affected the growing crops. Do- 
mestic markets remain quict, but the 
Swedish pulp producers has expressed 
noticeable dissatisfaction, following the 


The volume of total trade | action of the Finnish interests in accept- 
in March was substantially larger than | 


ing lower prices on the American mar- 
ket for future delivery. The Jabor situa- 
tion has clarified considerably. 
Preliminary figures indicate that an 
import surplus of about — 15,000,000 
crowns was returned in the foreign trade 
April. All of the leading import 


: | 
declined | 
remained un- | 


London, and | 


35 or more at present used has been 
ordered by the Office of the Chief Co- 


ordinator of the United States, the Chief | 


Coordinator, Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, 
has announced. , 

An investigation, it was stated, re- 
vealed that more than 35 kinds of wrapp- 
ing twine are being ordered by various 
Federal agencies. The effect of this, it 
was stated, has been that many small 
orders hate been given for various sizes 
and kinds of twine, ‘‘none of which is 
sufficiently large to be attractive to 
bidders and command a good price.” 


registered substantial volume increases. 
The clarification of the labor market. 
with indications of greater stability, 
tasier financial conditions, and the im- 
proving trend of trade, 
able optimism over prospects 
summer months. 

Lithuania: According to Lithuanian of- 
ficial statistics, 
American products in 1926 amounted to 
10,611 metric tons valued at $1,065,240, 
or 4.42 per cent of Lithuania's total im- 
ports, as compared with 28,604 metric 
tons valued at $1,831,080 or 7.25 per cent 
of the total Lithuanian imports during 
1925. This decline was due largely to 
the fact that no imports of American 
rye were made in 1926, while in 1925, 
owing to the crop failure, rye was im- 
ported in large quantities. 

The principal items of import from the 
United States were sewing machines, ker- 
osene, automobiles, tobacco, dried fruit 
and tractors. All the leading items 
showed increases except receipts of kero- 
sene, which were about 10 per cent lower 


for the 


items except iron and steel and cotton | than in 1925, 





manufacturers | 
are reported to be thoroughly awake to | 
the possibilities of rayon and there were | 


variety of | 


' therein 


| the duties assigned to them. 
| be charged with a very specific under- 


cause consider- | 


| sell his goods in these countries. 


Lithuania’s imports of | 


Shingles 


Customs Rulings 


a 


Complaint of Unfair Practices Is Issued 


| Mark “Havana Cadet” Declared to Cause Public to Think 


Tobacco Was Grown in Cuba. 


A complaint charging that the use 
of the name “Havana Cadet” in the sale 
of cigars constitutes unfair competition 


by misrepresentation has been filed by | 


the Federal Trade Commission against 
John F. Reichard, of York, Pa., doing 


| business as the Manchester Cigar Com- 


pany, the Commission has just 


nounced. 


an- 


The complaint states that the use of 
the name leads to the deception that the 
product is manufactured from Havana 
tobacco grown in Cuba. A hearing has 
been set for June 22 at Washington. 

The summary of the complaint 
lows: 

For many years prior to the date 
hereof, tobacco has been and is now a 
commercial export product of the Island 
of Cuba and the term “Havana” tobacco 
has for many years meant, and still 
means, to the cigar trade and to the con- 


fol- 


Business Improved 


In Northern [reland 


Renewed Activity Reported 
in Agriculture, Linen Manu- 
facturing and Ship 
Building. 


Renewed activity in agriculture, linen 
manufacturing and shipbuilding marked 


the first quarter of 1927 in northern Ire- | 


land, the Vice Consul at Belfast, Russel 
M. Brooks, states in a report received in 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public May 27. These are the principal 
industries of the province. The full text 
of the report follows: 

After the very unprofitable year of 
1926 so far as prices for foodstuffs were 
concerned, farmers in Nortrern Ireland 


| have begun to enjoy a better demand for 
| practically all of their production. This | 
improvement is especially notable in the | 


case of flax and dairy products, and 
although the farmer’s general position is 
far from being satisfactory, neverthe- 


less, it is unquestionably much better and | 


there is considerable optimism among the 
agricultural classes. 
Linen Trade Improved. 


After passing through the 


ex- 


tremely severe years of 1925 and 1926, | 


the linen trade began 1927 with greatly 
improved prospects which were main- 
tained the first three months. Orders 


are more plentiful; prices are said to be | 


more remunerative; and more full time 
is being worked in the industry than at 


any period since the beginning of 1925. | 


Nevertheless, there is a well grounded 
impression in the trade that prosperity 
can be attained only from a 
greater and more sustained world demand 
than now exists. 

Upon the complete termination of the 


1926 deadlock in British coal mining the | 


shipbuilding industry in Northern Ireland 
began to brighten appreciably. 


the long period of British industrial 


stagnation that was caused by the pyro- | 
longed coal stoppage, the shipyards in | 


Northern Ireland were practically un- 
oceupied owing to the lack of actual work 
on hand and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing necessary materials. 


Immediately after the settlement, how- | 


ever, many orders for new vessels were 


received and, although construction has | 
| been 
' livery of supplies, yet work on a large 


retarded by the slowness in de- 


portion of the contracts was underway 
by the end of last March, Nevertheless, 


| shipbuilding, like the linen trade, is not | 


yet normal, and the demand for large 


| ocean liners, for which Belfast is famous, | 


is still below that of pre-war years. 
The wholesale and retai] business and 


> ee 4 
other trades have felt the beneficial ef- | 
fect of the revival in the three key in- | 


dustries of Northern Iveland and _ the 
general outlook is considered decidedly 
brighter. 


Specialists lo Study 
Textile Markets 


Six Going Abroad to Represent | 


Department of Com- 
merce. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
qualified by training and experience for 
They will 


taking and their general attitude toward 
the work will be about the same as i 


| they were employed by a textile firm or 


a group of manufacturers sending them 
out to a particular market to investigate 
and report expeditiously the best method 
and means of getting a share of the busi- 


ness. We know that there ‘is business 


to be had, but want to find out what the | 


American manufacturer will have to 
provide for in organization and plan to 
While 
these men will, of course, keep in touch 
with such economic conditions as might 
affect the flow ‘of textile trade and re 
port upon current commercial conditions, 
they will not engage in mere report- 


, writing as such nor delve into the his- 
| torical or. traditional aspects of the par- 


ticular textile market. 

Before going, these trade commission 
ers will be equipped with ranges of rep- 
resentative samples which present expe- 
rience indicates have a_ possibility of 
sale. These will 


ineton it will be the duty of that di- 
vision to aid in any organization of sales 
efforts by the American manufacturers 
and merchants 


} 


During | 


be shown about for | 
| comment and report. 
As the results of this work begin to | 
filter into the Textile Division at Wash- | 


suming public, tobacco grown upon the 
island of Cuba. Many among said trade 
and many of the consuming public have 
for many years considered, and still con- 
sider, that cigars made of said Havana 


tobacco are superior in quality to cigars | 
made of tobacco grown elsewhere than | 


on the island of Cuba and cigars con- 


taining said Havana tobacco are in great | 


| demand among the consuming public in 
the United States. 


Name Placed in Boxes. 


by respondent in interstate commerce as 
| in Paragraph One hereof set out, are 
certain cigars named and designated by 
respondent “Havana Cadet” cigars. Re- 
spondent packs its said Havana Cadet 
cigars in boxes and containers upon 


which respondent causes to be set forth , 


in sundry places and positions, said name 
“Havana Cadet,” printed in large and 
conspicuous letters. Respondent ships 
and delivers his said cigars, so packed, 
| to his aforesaid vendees. Said wholesale 
dealer vendees resell said cigars to retail 
| dealers and ship and deliver said cigars, 
| still so packed, to their said retail dealer 
vendees. Said retail dealer vendees, both 
those purchasing from said wholesale 
dealers and those purchasing 
from respondent, display, offer for sale, 
and sell said cigars, still so packed, to 
the consuming public. 
| The use by respondent of said name 
|} and designation “Havana Cadet” upon 
| the containers in which his aforesaid 
cigars are packed, all as in Paragraph 
| Three hereof set out, has the capacity 
and tendency to and does mislead many 


among aforesaid trade, and many of the | 
that | 
Cadet” | 


consuming public, into the belief 
| respondent’s said ‘Havana 
cigars are composed of said Havana to- 
beco referred to in Paragraph Two here- 
of and causes many of said trade and 
many of the consuming public to pur- 
chase respondent’s said ‘““Havana Cadet” 
| cigars in that belief. In truth and 
| in fact, respondent’s said ‘“‘Havana 
| Cadet” cigars contain no aforemen- 
tioned Havana tobacco and are com- 
| posed entirely of tobacco grown else- 
where than on the island of Cuba. 
There are among the competitors of 
| respondent referred to in Paragraph 
| One hereof, many who sell cigars com- 
posed of aforementioned Havana tobac- 


directly | 


' the 
Among cigars manufactured and sold | 


' graph 1660 of the 


| not specially provided for. 


co and who rightfully and lawfully rep- | 


} resent their said cigars to be so com- 
posed. There are others of said competi- 
tors who sell cigars manufactured of to- 

| tobacco and who in nowise represent 

tobacco an dwho in nowise represent 
| that their cigars are composed of the 


Trade Practices 


Asbestos Shingles 


Against Cigar Firm In Use of Brand Name | 


Held Free of Duty 
By Customs Court 


Tariff Rate Is Lowered on 
Upholstered Chairs in 
Chief Value of 
Wood. 


New York, May 27.—A lengthy de- 
cision has just been handed down by the 
United States Customs Court involving 
tariff treatment of certain 
asbestos shingles imported by Stone & 
Downer Co., D. C. Andrews & Co., of 
Boston; J. W. Hampton, Jr. & Co., of 
Philadelphia and New York; the Ameri« 
can Insulation Co., Ellis G. Friedman, 
Inc., of New York; R. B. Fontaine, of 
New Orleans; Hawley & Letzerich, W. L. 
Conover, of Galveston, and McGiffin & 
Co., of Tampa. 

On entry, duty was levied on the shin- 
gles in question at the rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1401, 
1922 tariff law, as manufactures of as- 
bestos. Judge McClelland, in summariz- 
ing the court’s conclusions in the im- 
porters’ favor, holds that, it being es- 
tablished that the term “shingles” has a 
commercial meaning different from the 
ordinary or common meaning thereof, 
and within such commercial meaning 
asbestos shingles are included, the shin- 
gles, the subject of this ruling should 
have been admitted free of duty under 
the provision for such articles in para- 
1922 act. The col- 
lector’s classification under said para- 
graph 1401 is therefore set aside. (Pro- 
tests 16467-G-12588, etc.) 

In a ruling just handed down by the 
court, sustaining protests of Bond, 
Schoeneck & King, of Rochester, the 


correct 


| tariff rate on certain upholstered chairs 


in chief value of wood, is lowered. On 
entry, duty was imposed on the chairs 
in question at the rate of 50 per cent 
ad valovem under paragraph 1119, tariff 
act of 1922, as manufactures of wool, 
The articles 
in question being in fact, in chief value 
of wood, rather than wool, Judge Brown 
holds that duty should have been taken 
at only 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem under 
the provisions of paragraph 410 of the 
said act, as claimed by the importer. 
(Protests 161629-G-346, ete.) 

The court, in decisions sustaining pro- 
tests of G. L. Kluyskens and Geo. Borg- 


| feldt & Co., of New York, also the St. 


| Louis Customs 
| Louis 


named tobacco. Respondent’s acts and | 


| practices, all in this complaint above set 


and otherwise injure and prejudice said 
competitors. 
For about three years Jast past, re- 
| spondent has engaged in the acts and 
| practices under the circumstances and 
conditions and with the results herein- 
before set out. 

The above allege acis and practices 
| of respondent are all to the prejudice 


| petitors, and constitute unfair methods 
of competition in commerce within the 
| intent and meaning of Section 5 of an 
Act of Congress entitled “An Act 
Create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties and for 
other purposes,” approved 
26, 1914. 


—<—$$—_ >. = 


United States Court 
of 


Customs Appeals 


Decisions of 
May 27, 1927. | 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges James F. 
| Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 

The following decisions were handed 
down today: 

No. 2874. United States v. A. W. Ches- 
terton Co, et al. Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge. Glass Tubes ranging 
from 10 to 60 inches in length were as- 
sessed at 65 per cent as tubing of glass. 
The importers protested that they were 
properly dutiable at 55 per 
articles composed of blown glass. The 
United States Customs Court. sustained 
the protest of the importers and their 
| judgment is affirmed. 
| No. 2724. United States v. J. Parry, 
| Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. 

Soccer football shoes were assessed at 30 

per cent as equipment for playing foot- 

ball. The importer protested that they 
were properly free of duty as shoes in 
chief value of leather. The United 

States Customs Court sustained the pro- 

test of the importer and their judgment 
| is affirmed. Dissenting opinions by 
| Judges Graham and Bland. 

No. 2871. Draeger Shipping Co. v. 
United Stateg. Opinion by Smith, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Fur plates made of kid 

| skins were assessed at 40 per cent as 
manufactures of furs including 


of the public an res ’s com- | 
P c and of respondent’s com i; ported at Honolulu by K. Iseshima, and 


| returned by 


To | 


cent as | on the merits but failed to set forth the 


out, tend to and do divert business from | 


| paragraph 


Brokerage Co., of St. 
Customs Brokerage Co., of St. 
Louis, and H. M. MacDonaugh & Co., of 
Los Angeles, rules that certain felt rugs 
or Numdahs should have been assessed 
with duty at the rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem under the provision in paragraph 
1117, 1922 act, for “All other floor cover- 
ings, including mats and _ druggets.” 
Judge Fischer therefore reverses the 
collector’s classification as embroidered 
articles, at 75 per cent ad valorem under 
1430. (Protests 208155- 
G-51553-26). q 


Certain screens of chip of wood, im- 


the Appraiser as stained 
wood porch screens under paragraph 409, 


' 1922 tariff act, with duty at 45 per cent 


September | 


} ernment 


| United States. 





ad valorem, are held by the court to 
be more properly dutiable at but 25 per 
eent ad valorem under paragraph 1439, 
as manufactures of chip. Judge McClel- 
land writes the opinion for the court 
in this issue. (Protest 160612-G-10591). 
properly dutiable at 10 cents per bushel 
as peas, green or dried. The United © 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

No, 2864. United States v. Penn. Com- 
mercial Corporation of America. Opin- 
ion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. Ina 
reappraisement case in which the Gov- 
was appellant, the United 
States Customs Court stated in its opin- 
ion that the case would be dismissed be- 
cause of the failure of the Government to 


| file its assignment of errors within the 


time prescribed by the rules. The court 
entered a judgment, however, affirming 
the decision of the single justice. The 
judgment of the lower court is reversed 
on the ground that it disposed of the case 


facts upon which its finding was based 


| and the reasons therefor. 


No. 2885. John B.: Ellison & Sons v. 
Opinien by Hatfield, As- 
sociate Judge. Buckskin strappings cut 
to ferm and size for use as inserts or 
pads on riding breeches, were assessed 
at 30 per cent as manufactures of 
leather. The importer protested that 


they were properly free of duty as 


| leather not specially provided for, or as 


plates. | 


| The importer protested that they were |! 


properly dutiable at 10 per cent as plates 
of goat skins. The United States Cus- 


leather cut into forms suitable for con- 
version into manufactured articles. The 
United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2806. United States v. Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co, Wool. Petition of 
appellant for rehearing denied. 

No. 2822. United States v. V. E. Scott 
& Co. Wooden boxes—-Mah Jong sets. 


| Reversed upon stipulation of counsel. 


toms Court overruled the protest of the | 


importer and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 2768. United States vy. Interna- 
tional Forwarding Co. Opinion by Bar- 
ber, Associate Judge. Rectangular ar- 
ticles of blanketing material from four 
to five yards, made of wool, were as- 


2904. United States v. Wm. B, 
Remission of additional duties, 


No, 
Leonard. 


| Reversed upon stipulation of counsel. 


| sessed at 18 cents per pound and 30 per | 


cent as blankets not exceeding three 
yards in length. The importer protested 
that they were property dutiable at 50 
per cent as manufactures of wool. The 
United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2859. Suey Lee & Company v. 
United States. Opinion by Bland, As- 
sociate Judge. Certain euible seed were 
AaSssc 


i The importer protested that they were 


sed at 2 cents per pourd as beans. | icus: 
| Oscar Igstaedter for the appellee. 


| et al. v. United States. 


No. 2828. New England Fish Company 
yv. United States. Product of American 
fisheries. Reversed upon stipulation of 
counsel. 

No. United States v. F. R, 
Greenspan & Co. Willow furniture. Dis- 
missed upon motion of appellant. 

No. 2924. United States v. Syndicate 
Trading Co. Willow furniture. Dis- 
missed upon motion of appellant. 

No. 2886. T. D. Downing & Company 
Reappraisement 
—Japanese tax. Argued by Mr. Bert 
Hanson for the appellant, by Mr. Joha 
G. Lerch, amicus curiae,.and by May 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 
commercial quantity of coal has ever 
been found in this seam in the Beaver- 
dale district prior to the time it acquired | 
this lease. It is admitted that the “D” 
seam was known to exist on the property 
and that it had been operated in a small | 
way. Various companies had prospected 
this seam withifi two or three miles of 
this property but commercial quan- 
tities of coal had been found. The parties 
interested in the organization of the peti- 
tioner apparently had the information 
that a faulty or broken condition of the 
“D” scam, designated the “trouble area,” 
extended from thé outcrop into the coal 
seam for only a limited distance and 
that beyond this “trouble area” would be 
found merchantable coal. This is borne 
out by the fact that the first under- 
ground work was carried on through old 
workings in another vein. The record 
also discloses that considerable prospect- | 
ing work was done prior to the time the 
lease was acquired. A witness for the 
petitioner testified that he and his asso- 
ciates began drilling this property in the 
fall of ‘1916, having had some letters 
from the Beaver Run Land Company 
agreeing to make the lease. He further 
testified that five or six diamond drill 
holes were put down and that drilling 
was completed around the first of May. 

Drill Hoies Indicated. 

An examination of the map submitted 
discloses seven drill holes put down on 
this and the adjoining property and indi- 
cates three other drill holes designated 
Penn. C. & C. Company. which was 
operating the “B” seam 160 feet below 
the “D” These three drill holes 
must have passed through the “D” seam 
and might have been a source of infor- 
mation to the petitioner. Since at least 
six drill holes were put down prior to 
May 1, 1917, and since drilling com- 
menced in the fall of 1916, we assume 
that several drill holes were completed 
prior to the date of the lease and that 
on the date of the lease it was known 
that coal of commercial thickness and } 
quality could be found in the “D” seam 
in this area. ! 

The record further discloses that the | 
petitioner paid an individual $10,000 for 
acquiring the lease, and that it agreed 
in the lease to pay minimum royalties ! 
amounting to $1,200 a year for five years, 
$1,800 a vear for the next five years and 
$3,000 a year thereafter, and to pay for 
all coal extracted at the rate of 6 cents 
a ton. 

All of these facts tend to indicate 
that the “D” seam was sufficiently proven | 
on the date of the lease to be classed as 
a proven tract. 

Even assuming that such was not the 
case, we do not have sufiicient informa- 
tion befdére us to determine that there 
was a discovery as defined by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. No information has 
been submitted as to the dates the drill 
holes were put down or the results of | 
such drilling. Without such information | 
it would be impossible to determine the 
grade and quantity of coal in the prop- | 
erty. The engineers testifying for the 
petitioner have not shown thatthe ton- 
nage they used could have been deter- 
mined from information available on May 
1, 1917, or that it could not have been 
determined at an earlier date. All esti- 
mates ef quantity to have been 
based, in part. on information acquired 
subsequent to May 1, 1917. 

(Section 254(a)(9) of the 
Act of 1918 was cited.) 

Discovery Not Proved. 

The petitioner has failed to meet the | 
requirements of this section. It has not 
proved that a discovery was made after | 
the property was acquired, and has pre- 
sented no evidence as to the fair market 
value the alleged date of discovery 
or within 30 thereafter. Accord- 
ingly, we are of the opinion that the peti- 
tioner has established a discovery 
or a discovery value entitled 
to a depletion based on discovery. 

The last issue had to do with the de- 
preciation rates on plant and equipment. 
The petitioner’s claim is as follows: 


no 





seam. 


appear 


Revenue 


on 


days 


not 


is not 


and 


Class 
Mine development 
Frame buildings 
Inside mine 
Nonmining equipment 


and 


equipment. ...--. eeeeere 


allowed a compos- 
total cost 
was the amount 
the petitioner on 
1919, and in ad- 
cent for one-half 
designated “pur- 


» Commissioner 
ite rate of 10 per cent on the 
indicated above, which 
originally claimed by 
the return for the yeat 
dition allowed 10 per 
vears on $19,022.24, 
chases” during 1919. 

The petitioner sought to have 
preciation determined upon the bas 
the four classifications set forth 
but failed to establish the proper 
for each of such classifications. 
Commissioner used a composite rate 
plicable to all depreciable property. The 
petitioner’s method of subdividing the 
depreciable property into various groups 
or classes and applying : rate 
to each class is a more accurate method 
of determining depreciation and had its 
proof been complete as to all classes 
we would have accepted it as the bet- 
ter and more accurate of the two meth- 
ods. However, it is incumbent upon a | 
petitioner attacking a composite rate | 
found by the to estab- 
lish by the composite rate. 
the proper rate applied to all of 
the depreciable assets, and must, 
therefore, affirm the Commissioner’s ac- | 
tion in this regard 

Judgment will be 
days’ notice, unde: 

May 20, 1927. 


de - 
sis of 
above 
rate 
The 
ap- 


composite 


Commissioner, 
correct 
to be 
we 


red 
Rule 50. 


after 15 


ent« 


} ert Collyer 
| acting 
| plete the purchase. 


| after reciting that Collyer 
| 000 as agent for C. L. 


| count of said bid, 


; to tender the bills of sale 
made at his office, but Dimon was said | 
| to be out of the State. 


receiver's 
| Dimon and Collyer, 
| show 


| why, in addition thereto, 
| since the 
| of $150,000 plus the maintenance, 
upkeep, and damages above referred to, | 


| whether Dimon committed contempt. A 


| until they pay the said fine,” | purchaser of property sold under order 


| but not upon Dimon. 
| Mr. 


| by 


> 


| facts as above). 


| sections 82 


| of court 
} Was 


penses. 
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Auto Aecessories 


|P Purchaser of Property from Court Ruled 


To Be Subject to Its Decree and Orders 


Tender to Agent Held to Impose Duty on Principal to Pay 
Purchase Price. 


Morrison J. FELDMAN, COMPLAINANT, V. 
AMERICAN PALESTINE LINE, INC., DE- 
FENDANT; RosBert H. COLLYER, APPEL- 
LANT; IN RE STEAMSHIP “PRESIDENT 
ARTHUR”; Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS, 
SECOND Crrcult, No. 223 


ame 


The principal in this case made a bid 
by his agent for the purchase of prop- 


| erty sold by order of the court and con- 


templated taking the title in his agent’s 
name. The court held that tender to the 
2gent imposed the duty on the principal 
to pay the purchase price and that all 


subsequent delay in paying the purchase | 
| price was in contempt of court. | 


Thomas A. McDonald for 


| Lampke & Stein for appellee. 


Before Manton, Hand and Swan, Cir- 
cuit Judges. The full text of the facts 


| and the opinion of Judge Swan follows: 


Appeal from a decree entered by the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

Pursuant to court order in the above- 
entitled cause, the steamship President 
Arthur was sold at public 
December 21, 1925, and the bid of Rob- 
was accepted. Collyer was 
as agent for one Charles L. 
Dimon, and thereafter Collyer informed 
the receiver that Dimon refused to com- 
On December 31, 
1925, the court made a decree, which, 
Dimon and that 
000 on ac- 
ordered that the sale 
be confirmed, that bills of sale covering 
the property sold be tendered to Collyer 


the latter had deposited $5 


; and delivered to him upon receipt of the 
purchase price, and that, 
| accept such tender and pay said purchase ! 
| price, 


if he failed to 


a similar tender be made to Dimon. 
A copy of this order immediately 
served on Collyer, and bills of sale 
were tendered to him, 
payment, and rejected. 


was 
the 


Several attempts 
to Dimon were 


Required to Show Cause. 

7, 1926, on motion of 
the court ordered 

and each of them, to 

why they 


On January 
proctors, 


cause on January 9 
should not be required to pay 
for the purchase of the steamship, “and 
they should not 
the maintenance, 
upkeep of the said steamer 
sale herein and such _ other 
damages as may have accrued, and why, 
upon their refusal to pay the said sum 
of money. they should not be adjudged 
in contempt of court and fined the sum 
cost, 


be required to pay for 
cost and 


and why they should not be committed 
etc. 

This order was served upon Collyer, 
But on January 8, 
Purdy, an attorney, 
summating the purchase. Dimon replied 
by telegram saying, 
vised.” 
ing title in Collver’s name, etc. 
uary 11, 
to show 
until that 


On Jan- 


been adjourned 
and his counsel 


cause having 
date, Collyer 


| and Mr. Purdy appeare# and stated they 


were prepared to carry out the purchase. 


| They thereupon paid the purchase price 


of the vessel, and all damages claimed 
the receiver except two items. These 
two items were a claim for 
of $1,500 to the proctors for the receiver, 
and a bill of disbursements 
incurred by Saul S. Myers, attorney for 
creditors, both fees and expenses having 
been incurred in connection with the 
above-mentioned proceedings to force 


} 
| Collyer and Dimon to carry out the pur- | 
| chase of the steamer. 


Collyer objected 
and at the sug- 
sums 


to paying these items, 
gestion of the court these 


r, and the proceedings 
Thereafter, on August 


tion of the maite 
were continued. 

9, 1926, the court entered the order 
pealed from. 
cause came 


plication of the receiver to compel the 


purchaser of the steamship to complete 
| his purchase and to pay costs and coun- 
| therefore, 


of his con- 
said 


reason 
completing 


incurred by 
and delay in 


sel fees 


tumacy 
Rate in 
Per Cent 
$10.606.45 10 
4,517.61 10 
2 .291.2 On 20 


122 


Amount 
$1,069.65 
451.76 
5,658.26 
902.80 


Cost 


$8,055.47 
the of 
into court 


purchase; it decreed that sum 


$1,500, paid by said purchaser 


| pursuant to its instructions to await the 
final disposition of the court as to the | 
payment of counsel fees incurred in the | 


application and other proceedings to 


compel the purchaser to complete his 


purchase, be allowed as reasonable coun- | 
| a tender 
Collyer 


sel fees of the proctors for the receiver, 
and paid over to them by the clerk of 
the court, and decreed similarly that the 
item of $154.94 for disbursements be al- 
lowed and paid to Saul S. Myers. 


Items in Contravention. 

Circuit Judge (after stating the 
Counsel for the appel- 
lant has argued that the allowance of 


Swan, 


| these two items was in contravention of | 
3 and 824 of the Revised Stat- | 
In | 


1375, 1378). 
these statutes re- 
no bearing. 
a contempt 
a contempt 
doubt that 
and 


utes (Comp. St. Secs. 
our view of the case, 
lating to taxable costs have 
The sole question is whether 
was committed. If 
committed, there is no 
the court may fine the contemnor 
injured 
such 


party as damages, including as 
reasonable attorney’s fees and ex- 


re North Bloomfield Gravel Mining Co. 


appellant; | 


| to Dimon. 


auction on | 





! tion 


| the evidence is not to this effect. 





|} yer’s 


had bid $150.- | 


| Whitney v. 


| bound 


with demand for | 


$150,000 | 
| roneous. 
; from did attempt this. 


| chaser 
| cember 


| paid to 
| grams and affidavits also lead us to be- 
lieve that the money paid into court was | 





notified Dimon | 
in Florida of the order and advised con- | 


“Agree as you ad- | 
and giving instructions as to tak- | 


1926, the hearing om the order ; 


counsel fees | 





of $154.94 | 


were | 
paid into court to await its final disposi- | n : ag 
| fees of the receiver, without the entry 
| of a formal order finding him guilty of 
ap- | 

This order recited that the | 
on to be heard upon the ap- | 


| purchase 
' nay the purchase price. 


that the order directed a tender to Dimon | 
} in case 


| templated 





| the court decides against him. 


In re Tift (D. C.) 11 F. 463; In | entered in favor of the appellant. 


(C. C.) 27 F. 795; Stahl v.. Ertel (C. C.) 
62 F. 920; Doubleday v. Sherman, 7 Fed. 
Cas. 959, No. 4020; Christensen Engi- 
se Co. v. Westinghouse Air B. Co., 

135 F. 774 (C. C. A. 2). 

These proceedings were conducted in 
a fashion to make it quite impossible to 
discover the precise act of contempt 
which counsel for the receiver conceive 
to have been committed. Their brief 
gives no assistance. It merely asserts 
generally that there was a gross and 
open contempt of court practiced by both 
Dimon and Collyer. 


Acted As An Agent. 
We will take up first the case of Coll- 
yer. The order of December 31 recites 


| that Collyer bid as agent for Dimon, and 


that Dimon made the initial deposit. It 
orders that the sale be confirmed and 
bills of sale be tendered, first to Collyer, 
and, if he fails to accept and pay, then 
This is consistent only with 
the theory that the contract of sale is 
with Dimon, not with Collyer. An agent 
who contracts for a disclosed principal 
may, of course, assume personal obliga- 
under the contract if such is the 
expressed intention of the parties. But 
The 
affidavit~states ,expressly 
sold on Dimon’s credit, not on 

Although the bid was in Coll- 
name, the contract was. with 
and therefore the order which 


auctioneer’s 
that he 
Collyer’s. 


Dimon, 


| confirms the sale confirms this contract. 
| Both agent and principal are not liable 
}on a 


contract 
for 


made by an authorized 
his disclosed principal. See 
Wyman, 101 U. S. 392, 25 L. 
1050. Dimon, not Collyer, was 
by the contract to pay the pur- 
chase price. Hence the order directing 


agent 


Ed. 


| that the bills of sale be tendered first to 


Collyer cannot be construed as equiv- 
alent to an order that he pay the pur- 
chase price out of his personal funds. 
The tender was made to him as Dimon’s 
agent. His refusal to accept the title 
documents and pay because Dimon had 


| not supplied the funds did not constitute 
| a contempt of court by Collyer. 
the | 


Payments to Attorneys. 

Consequently, any order which should 
attempt to devote Collyer’s money to 
payment of counsel fees of the receiver 
in enforcing the purchase would be er- 
We doubt if the order appealed 
It decreed that 
$1,500, “paid by the pur- 
into court” (and the order of De- 
31 had recited that Dimon was 
the purchaser), should be allowed and 
receiver’s proctors. The tele- 


the sum of 


actually Dimon’s money. 
We come, then, to_a consideration of 


of court submits himself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and, when he refuses 
without cause to carry out his contract, 
he may be compelled to do so by rule or 
attachment issuing out of the court un- 
der whose decree the sale is had. 

In re Jungmann, 186 F. 302 (C. C. A. 
2); Camden v. Mayhew, 129 U. S. 73, 9 
S. Ct. 246, 52 L. Ed. 608; and see Quid- 
nick Co. v. Chafee, 13 R. I. 367, 423-438. 
If the court had entered an order ex- 


pressly directing Dimon to pay the pur- | 
' chase price upon tender by the receiver 
| of title documents to his agent, 
| and he had refused to do so after notice 


Collyer, 


of the order, he would have committed a 
contempt. The court might then have 
entered a formal order finding him guilty 


of the contempt, imposing a finé in the | 


amount of the purchase price and dam- 
ages, and directing that out of the fine 
a sum be paid to receiver’s’ attorneys. 
Such formality, however, would not, in 
our opinion, have been essential. 


himself by paying the purchase price 
and damages incurred by his contumacy, 
including .in such damages reasonable 


contempt. 
Effect of Proceedings. 
This is what we conceive to be the 


ef- 


| fect of the proceedings subsequent to the | 


The } 


order to show cause of January 7. 
validity of the order appealed from, 
depends upon whether Dimon 


had, prior to January 7, committed con- 


tempt. 


The 
the sale 
ments be 


order of December 31, 
and directing that 
delivered in exchange 
price, 
to an express order on the purchaser to 


confirming 
title docu- 
for the 


Collyer rejected the tender to 
and that therefore there was no 
order that Dimon pay until a tender to 
Dimon personally. However, since Di- 
mon had made his bid by agent and con- 
taking title in his agent’s 
name, we believe the tender to Collyer 
imposed an instant duty upon Dimon to 
pay the purchase price, and that all sub- 
sequent delay in paying was a contempt 
of court. We regard the direction that 
be made to Dimon as well as 
as an additional but unnecessary 
precaution in the effort to put him in 
contempt. Dimon, therefore, being in 


him, 


| contempt, sends into court by his agent 


the funds with which to purge his con- 
tempt by completing the purchase. The 
court may impose terms upon which 
the contempt be purged. That Dimon 
through his agent willingly accedes to 
some of the terms and protests against 
others is immaterial, The agent deposits 
the money to await the court’s decision 
on his protest. Argument is heard, and 
We find 
no error in such decision. 

The decree is affirmed, but with direc- 
tions that the appellant may have leave 


| to prove to the District Court that the 
may direct such fine to be paid to the |: 


funds deposited were his own and not 
Dimon’s, and, if that fact be established, 
that the decree be teversed and a decree 


April 4, 1927 


t 


The | 
| court could have permitted him to purge 








| dered, 


we regard as equivalent | 


It may be urged | 





Ratchet Wrenches 


Patent Office Award 
Upheld in Suit Over 


Device for Autos 


Appellate Court Finds Inter- 
ference Counts Unsup- 
ported by Prior 
Patent. 


EUGENE V. MYERS, 
APPEALS, DISTRICT 


MARVIN SMITHEY V. 
No. 1958; Court or 
OF COLUMBIA, 
Refusing to treat any element of an 

interference count as immaterial, the 

Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia affirmed the Patent Office award 

of priority. 
J. Williamson for 

Giles for Mr. Myers. 

Chief Justice Martin delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

An appeal ni an interference pro- 
ceeding. The invention in issue consists 
of a device whose special use is to be 
mounted upon the instrument board of 
a motor vehicle, to indicate by means 
of spaced indicia or notations shown 
thereon, the need of lubrication or in- 
spection of various parts of the vehicle, 
after traveling certain distances. 

There are three counts in issue, of 
which the first is sufficiently illustrative, 
and reads as follows: 

“1, An indicator for a device having 
various parts requiring attention as to 


Mr. Smithey; L. 


lubrication, ete., in accordance with its | 


extent of use, said indicator comprising 
a rotary member having a series of in- 
dicia thereon as to the nature of the at- 
tention required at different multiples of 
a predetermined unit of run, means for 
bringing said indicia in succession in 
register with a sight opening, a shutter 
which may be operated at will to close 
said sight opening when the required 
attention has been rendered, and means 
controlled by the subsequent rotation of 
said rotary member for opening said 
shutter.” 

Both parties are applicants. 
filed on November 23, 1921; Myers filed 
on March 30, 1920, and is the senior 
party. Both parties filed 
statements, but neither took 


use of a prior application filed by him 


on September 18, 1916, on which a patent | 


was issued on June 10, 1924. In view 


of this application and patent Smithey | 


filed a motion to shift the burden of proof, 
but the motion was denied. In the ab- 
sence of testimony the sole question in 
the case is whether Smithey’s earlier ap- 


plication was a disclosure of the pres- | 

* s ! 
decisions | 
”’s contention were en- | 


ent issue. Four 
adverse to Smithey 
tered in the Patent Office, towit, the rul- 
ing upon the motion to shift, 
successive decisions of the. Examiner of 
Interferences, the Examiners-in-Chief, 
and the Commissioner of Patents. 
Myers’ device consists of a disk wheel 
having an indicating face which bears 
in spaced relation suitable indicia or 
notations as to the need of lubrication 


concurring 


or inspection of parts of the car after | 
The 


it has traveled certain distances. 
indicating wheel is to be mounted behind 
the dashboard of an automobile so 
that, when rotated, the indicia will 
successively register with a sight open- 


ing through the dashboard. A shutter is | 


provided to close the sight opening when 
desired, thereby showing that the indi- 
cated lubrication or inspection has been 
performed. The indicating wheel is op- 
erated manually. The shutter is closed 


manualy, but is opened automatically by | 


means of friction with the drum. 

Smithey’s prior patent discloses a ro- 
tating drum mounted within a housing 
having an open face covered by a glass 
disk. A series of odometers are mounted 
in the drum, each provided with a sight 
opening which is intended to be closed 
automatically by a shutter when the 
odometer has registered a certain dis- 
tance. The shutter may be opened man- 
ually. Indicia are placed upon the face 
of the drum in association with each of 
the odometers to indicate the need of 
lubrication or adjustment at certain dis- 
tances. The rotation of the drum and the 
appearance of the indicia at the open 
face of its housing do not give warning 
of the times when service is to be ren- 
These times are intended to be 
determined solely in accordance with the 
indications given by the odometer read- 
ings or the closing of the shutters. There 
is no relation or coordination between 
the shutters and the large sight opening 
other than the fact that when the drum 
is rotated to bring the indicia and the 
various odometers into position to be 
viewed through the opening the shutters 
are or may have been closed. 

These descriptions disclose that 
Smithey’s prior patent does not support 
the counts of the interference, for the 


| sufficient reason that the shutters of the 


issue “may be operated at will to close 
said sight opening when the required 
attention has been rendered,” which is a 
limitation not contained 
patent; and likewise because of the pro- 
vision of the counts for “means con- 
trolled by the subsequent rotation of 
said rotary member for 
shutter.” 

It is argued by appellant that these 
differences are unimportant and imma- 
terial, but this claim was rightly over- 
ruled below. As was said by Mr. Justice 
Van Orsdel in Wilson v. Ellis, 42 App. 
D. C. 552, 554. There is a rule which 
has been long established and many 
times confirmed, that all limitations ap- 
pearing in the counts of an interference 
will in interference proceedings in the 
Patent Office be regarded as material 
to the invention covered by such counts. 
This rule is the only practicable one 
which the Office can adopt.” See o 
Bijur v. Rushmore, 46 App. D. C. 39 

We agree with the concurrent ie: 
cisions of the Patent Office that the in- 
terference counts are not supported by 
Smithey’s prior patent. The decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents is affirmed. 

May 2, 1927, 


SATURDAY, 





Smithey | 


preliminary | 
testimony. | 
Smithey, however, gave notice that he | 
would, on the question of priority, make | 


and the | 





| ing between said fureations, 


in Smithey’s | 


opening said } 


MAY 28, 1927. 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED MEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY TAE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Maritime Rights 


Patent Is Granted 
For Improvement 


In Making Wrench 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


B: ANKRUPTCY: Preferences: ‘Liens.—W here creditor induced debtor to re- 

frain from a contemplated bankruptey for purpose of making good the 
advantage of its lien, held: Such action is not a fraud upon other creditors and 
the Bankruptcy Act.—Bank of Sturgeon vy. Stewart; Spelman v. Stewart (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly 


II.) 


CONSTITUTION: AL LAW: Fifth and Sixth Amendments: Government’s War 
Powers.— Where property of German national was seized by Alien Prop- 


erty Custodian, such national not having been declared an enemy alien by 
statute or season proclamation, held: 


ernment’s war powers 


stitution.—Klein v. 
Appeals, 


Palmer et al.; 


(“ONTEMPT: 


Appeals, 


sold under order 


sale is had.—Feldman v. 


Yearly Index Page 910, Col. 


5256 and 5242 R. S. 


911, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


7AR: Trading with the Enemy Act: Seized Property .—Where title to seized 

in the United States under the Trading with the 
suit to redress alleged wrongful disposition of the 
seized property must be brought by the United States and any claim to prop- 
erty so seized or its proceeds must be made in accordance with provisions f 
Heins v. 
Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 911, Col. 


was vested 
held: Any 


property 
Enemy Act, 


that Act.—Klein v. Palmer et al.; 


Patents 


Right to Make Interference Count: 

Patent interferant cannot base priority upon earlier filed: application for, 
invention of same type (lubrication indicator for automobile) when earlier 
application lacks two features of count of interference, all limitations being 
deemed material.—Smithey v. Myers (Court of Appeals 
—Yearly Index Page 910, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: 


ATENTS: Invention: Wrench.—Where appellant’s ratchet wrench differs 

from T in having two side plates for confining ratchet pawl in slot and 
ratchet wheel in pocket instead of having one side plate, and T’s slot for pawl 
is bored cylindrically and does not extent from side to side of wrench body, 
extends from side to side of wrénch body, and R shows 
side plates but does not show slot extending through entire thickness of body 
and does not show spring in slot as called for in claim, held: Appellant’s device 
reduces cost of assembly and is patentable over references.—Mandl, Sigmund, 
Ex parte (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


whereas appellant’s 


910, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 
pellant’s claim 4 


“nose pivots” 


claim, held: Terms 


1.) 


| Patent Claims Allowed 


For Scale Mechanism 
APPLICATION OF HALyor O. Hem; DECI- 
SION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 
Patent 1627702 was issued to Halvor 
O. Hem May 10, 1927, for an improve- 


;-ment in Platform Lever Mechanism for 


Scales, on application filed Feb. 25, 1920. 

C. O. Marshall for appellant. 

Claim directed to lever mechanism for 
platform scale allowed over reference. 
The full text of the opinion of the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Henry, Skinner and 
Ide) follows): 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 22 and 23. We reproduce 
claim 22 for illustrative purposes: 

“22. In a seale, in combination, 
having a bifureated nose, aligned nose 
pivots projecting from the 
second lever having a load pivot extend- 
and means 
connecting the said pivots.” 

The reference relied on is: 
1315577, August 19, 1919. 

The construction claimed is an asso- 
ciation of levers in a scale mechanism. 


Bousfield, 


| One of the levers has a bifurcated nose 


carrying aligned nose pivots. A second 
lever extends betwgen the furcations of 
the first lever and has a load pivot. 

By having the second lever extend be- 
tween the furcations of the first lever 


thereby locating the levers in the same , 


plane a compact structure is provided 
and according to appellant’s specification 
enabling a shallower scale pit to be em- 
ployed than in prior constructions. 

In the Bousfield patent relied on as a 
reference the lever“A has a bifurcated 


nose carrying aligned nose pivots and a | 


second lever B extends between the fur- 


cations but the pivot of this second lever | 


is a nose pivot alld not a load pivot. 
The levers A and B are connected to still 
another lever which corresponds func- 


tionally at least to the second lever of | 


the appealed claims. 

This last mentioned lever is below lev- 
ers A and B with resulting increase in 
the space required to accommodate all 
of the levers. It is only by ignoring the 
limitation to the load pivot of the second 
lever that the claims can be said to be 
met by the Bousfield patent. 

Appellant points out that the terms 
“nose pivots” and “load pivots” are well 
understood in seale nomenclature and 
should be accorded due weight when em- 
ployed in claims to define structure. We 
think the appealed claims should be 
allowed. 

The decision 
reversed, 


of the examiner is 


which powers may be exerted as well by treaty which 
aims to end the war as : by earlier legislation and which powers are not affected 
by restrictions imposed by Fifth ard Sixth Amendments to the Federal Con- 
I’eins v. 
2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index s¥ge 911, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


Principal and Agent: Li®bility of Principal—Where principal 

made bid by agent, for purchase of qoperty sold by order of court, and 
contemplated taking title in agent’s name, yeld: Tender to agent imposed duty 
on principal to pay purchase price, and a"! 
chase price was contempt of court.—Feldman v. 
Inc., Collyer, Appellant. In re Steamship President Arthur (Circuit Court of 
2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 910, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
[,XECUTION: Sale: Jurisdiction Over Purchaser.—Purchaser of property 
of court submits himself to jurisdiction of court, and, 
Vhen he refuses without cause to carry out his contract, he may be compelled 
o do so by rule or attachment issuing out of the court under whose decree the 
American Palestine Line, Ince., 
In re Steamship President Arthur (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
2 (Volume II.) 


N: ATIONAL BANKS: Insolvency: Liens of State Court Judgments.—Sections 
construed together prohibit establishment of lien of a 
State court judgment on real estate belonging to suspended National Bank 
after insolvency is declared because to permit such lien would defeat ratable 
distribution to creditors required by those sections.—Steele, Co. Treas. ete. v 
Randall, Receiver, et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Platform Lever Mechanism for Scales.—Where ap- 
irected to scale mechanism having aligned nose pivots on 
the bifurcated nose of lever and a second lever having a load pivot extending 
between the furcation, and means connecting said pivots and it is only by 
ignoring limitation to term “load pivot” 
and “load pivots” 
scale art and should be accorded due weight when employed in claims to define 
structure: Claim allowed over reference.—Hem, Halvor O., Ex parte (Decision, 
Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 910, Col. 5 (Volume 


| 
a lever 


furcations, a | 


| Sign Co.). 








inches, 
Process Which Lowers Cost 


of Product Held to Be 


Patentable Over Ref- 


Index Page 911, Col. 1 (Volume erences Cited. 
APPLICATION OF SIGMUND MANDL; DECcI- 

SION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 

OFFICE. 

Patent 1628647 was issued to Sigmund 
Mandl May 10, 1927, for an improve- 
ment in wrenches, on application filed 
December 22, 1924. 

Brown, Boettcher and Dienner, for’ &P- 
pellant. \ 

Improvement which reduces cost of as- ° 
sembly of ratchet wrench held patentable 
over references. The full opinion of the 
Examiners-in-Chief (Ruckman, Skinner 
and Henry) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection of 
the following claim: 

“A wrench comprising a flat integral 
body part having one end circular and its 
| other end formed into a handle, said cir- 
cular end having a concentric cylindical 
pocket extending entirely transversely 
therethrough, a ratchet wheel within said 
pocket having an axially extending 
wrench opening, said body between its 
ratchet pocket and handle having a slot 
extending transversely through the en- 
tire thickness of said body part and open- 
ing into said pocket, a rectangular pawl 
longitudinally movable in said slot, but 
confined against transverse movement 
therein, a spring in said slot pressing 
said pawl. into cooperation with the 
teeth of said ratchet wheel, and separ- 
able side plates for said body part clos- 
ing the sides of said paw] slot and con- 
fining said ratchet wheel in said pocket, 
and plates being secured to the body part 
alongside of said slot, in order to 
strengthen the body part at such point.” 

References Cited. 

The references are: Garland, 838099, 
Dec. 11, 1906; Miller, 845716, Feb. 26, 
| 1907; Rose, 1099572, June 9, 1914; Tuttle, 

1426127, Aug. 15, 1922. 

The examiner rejects the claims on 
Tuttle as the basic reference. The ex- 
aminer admits that Tuttle’s wrench dif- 
fers from appellant’s device in that in- 
stead of appellant’s two side plates, the 
patent shows one side plate, the other 
side having an integral fange 12; also 
in that Tuttle’s slot for the pawl is 
bored, cylindrical, and does not extend 


He was subject to exercise of Gov- 


Palmer et al. (Circuit Court of 


subsequent delay in paying pur- 
American Palestine Lire, 


Collyer, Appellant. 


2nd Circuit.)— 


et al. (Cireuit Court of 
4 (Volume II.) 


Palmer 





All Limitations Material.— 


, District of Columbia.) 


from side to side of the wrench body, 
whereas appellant’s slot extends through 
from side to side of the wrench body 
and takes a pawl square in cross-section. 
While admitting the obvious advantages 


in appellant’s construction the examiner 
holds that the modifications of the Tut- 


tle wrench necessary to produce appel- 
lant’s device are within the range of 
mechanical skill and would be suggested 
by the Rose patent. 

While Rose shows the two side plates 
he does not show the slot “extending 
transversely through the entire thick- 
ness of said body part” and does not 
show the spring “in said slot” as called 
for in the claim. With his construction 
appellant is able to form the slot by a 
stamping or punching operation thereby 
materially reducing the cost of manufac- 
ture. The cost of assembly also reduces 
the cost of manufacture. 

It has been frequently held that modi- 
fications in a patented article that sim- 


plify it and reduce the cost of its manu- 
facture may indicate a high order of in- 


of second lever that reference meets 
are well understood in 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in a in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec, 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
i D. C N.D: . D;, 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms. 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sea 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, See. 8,°42 Stat. 392: 
decisions in patent cases. 


vention. 

Appellant has presented two additional 
claims in his brief that embody the above 
points of difference over the art cited 
and are’ more restricted in certain par- 
ticulars. 

We recommend under Rule 139, their 
admission and allowance by the examiner 
in the absence of more pertinent art. 

The rejection by the examiner is re- 
is called to the 





versed and attention 
above recommendation. 


S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 41-216, Radio Corp. of 
America et al. v. 

1197256, H. Brearley, Cutlery, 
Haynés, Wrought metal article, 
23, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-282, 
American Stainless Steel Co. v. Edwards & 
Rouden, 1, 2 and 4 of 1299404 and claims 1 
2 and 4 or 1299404 and claims 1 and 3 of 


972 oe iuncti er i 
1125476, G. isle ms Phill: asians sane System of Mgr d - —— igfringed, injun¢tion granted, Apae 


by lufninesctnt tubes, filed April 18, 1927, D. 1231764. 
C., W. D. Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 587, Elee- | jasased (See 956 
trical Products Corp. v. Brilliant Tube Sign cer (See 956935 ) 
Hg * et o~ April 20, 1927 ’ D. c. 1249885, W. J. Barber, Combined mop and 
Dreg. (Portland), Doc. : F 8907, Electrical wringer Sled April 26, 1927, D. C., N. 
Products Corp. v. A. G. Ramsay (Ramsay Ohio (Ww. Div.), Doc. E 756, The E. & N. 
) Co, Pek Mfg. Co. v. The Delphos Mop Co. et. al. 
1173079, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Selective 1251377. (See 1173079.) 
tuning system, 1231764, F. Lowenstein, Tele- 1254645, Avery & =e Train Stop, filed 
phone relay, 1251377, A. W. Hull, Methods of April 29, 1927, D. C. D. N. Y., Doe. E 41- 
and means for obtaining constant direct | 241, The American Levante Train Control 
current potentials, filed April 23, 1927, D. C., | Co. v. New York Rail Road Co. et al. 


C. Freshman Co., Inc. 
1299404, E, 
filed Sept. 


(See 1175079.) 
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Action to Protect 
Lien Was Not Fraud 
Upon Bankruptey Act 


Inducement by Creditor for 
Debtor to Refrain From 
Bankruptcy Found 
Not Hlegal. 


gS 
7565; JOHN 
S. STEW- 


STEWART, TRUSTEE, NO. 

SPELMAN, APPELLANT, V. E. 

ART, TRUSTEE, No. 7566; Circuit Court 

oF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The creditor in these cases induced the 
debtor to refrain from a contemplated 
bankruptcy for the purpose of making 
good the advantages of its mortgage 
lien. The court held, on appeal from the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Missouri, that such action was not a 
fraud upon other creditors within the 
meaning of the State laws or the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act. 

J. P. McBaine (N. T. Gentry and Boyle 
G. Clark on the brief) for appellants. 
Don C. Carter and J. M. Johnson sub- 
mitted brief for appellee. 

Before Stone and Kenyon, Circuit 
Judges, and Pollock, District Judge. 

Judge Stone delivered the opinion of 
the court, the full text of which follows: 

These are appeals from two orders 
which denied the force of liens to two 
chattel mortgages to secure notes given 
by a bankrupt. 

Indebtedness Bona Fide. 

While the claims, notes and mortgages 
in the two appeals are entirely different, 
they are against the same bankrupt and 
may be treated as, presenting the same 
legal question. Both indebtednesses are 
bona fide and the security, as to each, is 
insufficient to satisfy the particular debt. 
The mortgages were promptly recorded 
and no concealment existed. At the time 
the mortgages were given, the mort- 
gagees knew that the bankrupt was in- 
solvent. The bankrupt is a farmer. 

After these mortgages had been given 
and filed, and within four months there- 
after, the bankrupt contemplated filing a 
petition in bankruptcy. Learning of this, 
one of these creditors prevailed upon 
him to delay such action until more than 
four months had elapsed after the date 
of the mortgage to it. No duress or 
threats were employed. 

The’ bankrupt seemed to feel he was 
under some special obligations to such 
creditor because of past favors and read- 
ily acceded to this suggestion. Moved 
by such considerations and for the sole 
purpose of protecting this mortgage, he 
refrained from filing such petition until 
more than four months had elapsed. The 
other secured creditor seems to have had 
nothing to do with this arrangement al- 
though he was equally protected thereby. 

Such a preference is permitted under 
the State law: (Pew v. Price, 251 Mo. 
614). Such a preference is not within 
those sections of the Bankruptcy Act.de- 
claring liens established within four 
months of filing the petition to be void 
(Sections 60 and 67). If such are void, 
it must be because they are in fraud of 
the Act under Section 67d. 

Duress Not Employed. 

Obviously, neither of these mortgages 
were “given or accepted * * * in con- 
templation of or in fraud upon” the Act, 
as required by Section 67d, because no 
question of bankruptcy arose until after 
they had been accepted and recorded and 
it is not in fraud of the act for a creditor 
to obtain security even from a debtor he 
knows to be insolvent at the time. 

Counsel for appellee seem to concede 
this, but they contend that if the creditor 
induces the debtor to refrain from a con- 
templated bankruptcy for the purpose of 
making good the advantage of its lien, 
such action is a fraud upon the other 
creditors and the Act.- We can find, in 
the Act, no justification for such a con- 
tention. The fact that a farmer can 
control and make effective such action 
because he cannot be forced into bank- 
ruptcy is a position given him by the 
Act. 

If his action is not brought about by 
duress but through his own voluntary 
action, we can see no way to prevent it 
under the Act. It is true that one of the 
two great purposes of the Act was to 
secure equality of division among the 
creditors, but this is not unqualified. All 
characters of valid liens are recognized 
and: enforced by the Act except those 
especially inhibited in the Act. Those 
inhibitions and the validity of liens not 
so designated apply equally to voluntary 
or involuntary bankruptcies and to farm- 
ers equally to others who may become 
bankrupts. 

The Act never expresses nor implies 
any distinction or difference. It is true 
that, except as to farmers, general cred- 
itors are in a position to protect them- 
selves by forcing bankruptcy within a 
period’ which may enable them to avoid 
liens, but that is no reason to give them 
a protection, as to farmers, not designed 
by Congress in this long considered and 
carefully drawn Act. ‘For reasons satis- 
factory to it, Congress denied this posi- 
tion of advantage to creditors where the 
debtor was a farmer. 


Liens Are Held Good. 

Of course, this contention could have 
no application to the creditor here (Spel- 
man, case No. 7566), who is not shown 
to have induced the delay, even though 
he profited thereby. However, we think 
the contention is unsound even as to 
the creditor which did induce the delay 
and for the benefit of which the bank- 
rupt refrained filing his petition. 

The orders should be and are reversed 
with instructions to proceed in accord- 
ance with this opinion. 

April 18, 1927 
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Alien Property 


Establishment of Lien of State Court 


On Suspended National Bank Prohibited 


Ruled by Appellate Court to Defeat Ratable Distribution 
to Creditors as Required by Law. 


JAMES J. STEELE, COUNTY TREASURER OF 
THE COUNTY OF WAYNE, NEBRASKA, 
APPELLANT, V. C. H. RANDALL, RECEVER 
or First NATIONAL BANK OF CARROLL 
NEBRASKA, ET AL., No. 7423; CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


The establishment of a lien of a State 


if ‘7 | court judgment on real estate, belonging 
BANK OF STURGEON, APPELLANT, V. E. 8. | 


| 


to a suspended National Bank, after in- | 


solvency, was declared in this case, on 


appeal from the District Court for the | wily 


Disirict of Nebraska, to be prohibited 
by Sections 5256 and 5242, Revised Stat- 
utes, 

James E. Brittain and Fred S. Berry 
for appellant. H. E. Siman for appel- 
lees. 

Before Stone and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Symes, District 
Judge. Judge Stone delivered the opin- 
ion of the court as follows: 

From a decree declaring void the lien 
of a State court judgment on real estate 
belonging to a suspended National Bank 
and being administered by a receiver ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller, this appeal 
is brought. 


the control of an examiner on May 5, 
1925. Thereafter, appellant, a depositor 
therein, brought suit, in a State court, 
against the bank and its sureties on a 
bond given to secure the payment of this 
deposit and secured a judgment. 


Judgment Was Lien. 

Under the State law, such judgment 
was a lien on the real estate of the judg- 
ment debtor. 
appointed. The receiver filed this bill to 
remove the cloud of such judgment and 
claimed lien upon the real estate owned 
by the bank. The case was heard on the 
amended bill and answer thereto. The 
trial court made a finding: 

“that the judgment obtained by the 
respondent against the First National 
Bank of Carroll, Nebraska, was obtained 
subsequent to the insolvency of the First 
National Bank of Carroll, Nebraska, and 
if allowed to stand would constitute a 
preference and would prevent a ratable 
distribution of the assets of said bank 
among the creditors thereot” 

and decreed: 

“that said judgment constitutes neither 
lien against nor cloud upon any real 
estate then owned by said First National 
Bank of Carroll, Nebraska, and that said 
defendant and his successor and all per- 
sons claiming under them or either of 
them be forever enjoined from asserting 
any such lien or cloud on account of said 
judgment.” 

From 
brought. 


that decree this appeal is 


Resolution: of Board. 

There is no dispute of fact which rules 
this case. Upon May 5, 1923, the board 
of directors of the bank passed a resolu- 
tion as follows: 

“Resolved. That owing to the con- 
tinual withdrawal of deposits and the 
inability to take care of the items pre- 
sented, it is hereby resolved that the 
board of directors deem it advisable to 
turn the bank over to W. N. Hackney, 
National Bank Examiner, pending a re- 
organization or a consolidation of the 
banks affairs.” 

Upon the same day, the examiner took 
charge and remained in charge until ap- 
pointment of the receiver on August 15, 
1928, and the receiver is yet in charge 
engaged in winding up the affairs of the 
bank. On May 17, 1928 (while the ex- 
aminer was in charge), appellant filed 
suit in the State court to recover deposits 
it had in the bank. June 30, 1923, a de- 
fault judgment was entered for the 
amount of the deposits. The State stat- 
ute (Compl. Stat. of Neb. 1922 Section 
8986) declares a lien on lands of a judg- 
ment debtor from the day of judgment 
entered. 

The controlling question here is 
whether a lien based on the above judg- 
ment is prevented by Section 5242 of the 
Revised Statutes. It is properly con- 
ceded that if this statute is applicable, 
this lien must fail (First National Bank 
v. California, 262 U. S. 3866, 369, 370; 
Van Reed v. Peoples National Bank, 198 
U. S. 554; Davis v. Elmira Sav. Bank, 
161 U. S. 275; Pacific: National Bank v. 
Mixter, 124 U. S. 721; Cook County Na- 
tional Bank v. United States, 107 U. S. 
445, 448). 


Bank Was Insolvent. 


Appellant contends the statute is not | 


applicable because this judgment was | shall be created; the powers they shall 


secured before the receiver was ap- 
pointed. It is well to have in mind the 
exact situation. On May 5, 1923, a reso- 
lution of the directors of the bank de- 
clared “the inability to take care of the 
items presented.” On that day, the ex- 
aminer took charge and remained 
charge until the receiver was appointed 
who found it necessary to and is liquidat- 
ing the bank. Clearly, the bank was 
insolvent at and from 
The circumstance that the above resolu- 
tion was expressed to be for the pur- 
pose of reorganization or consolidation 
is immaterial. Insolvency is a condition 
unaffected by intentions or hopes of the 
persons affected. When the bank could 
not meet its obligations as they became 
due, it was insolvent (Federal Reserve 
Bank v. Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Association, 8 Fed. (2d) 922, 
927 (C. C. A. 9th) ). At that time, ap- 
pellant was an ordinary creditor of the 
bank. Thereafter and while the ex- 
aminer was in charge, appellant filed and 
promptly secured judgment. The 
evident purpose of this move was to 
convert itself into alien creditor and 
thereby secure an advantage and pref- 
erence over other gencral creditors. 
There can be no criticism of appellant for 
attempting to better its situation. The 
question is whether the statute permits 
it thus to do so. 

National banks are federal instrumen- 
talities (First National Bank vy. 
fornia, 262 U. S. 366, 368; Assaria State 


its 


| comptroller. 
portant. 


‘lant to an erroneous 


Thereafter, a receiver was | 


| by a court of equity. 


} receiver. 





| case 


Bank v. Dolley, 219 U. S. 121), and the 
federal statutes (R. S. Sections 5234- 
5236; 19 Stat. 63, as amended by 27 Stat. 
345 and 29 Stat. 600) have provided the 
method and machinery to wind up the 


| affairs of insolvent national banks and 


have stated the rights of creditors in 
such distribution. The statute (R. S. 
Section 5236) requires a “ratable” dis- 
tribution among creditors who have prop- 
established their claims One of 
the necessities to secure such ratable dis- 
tribution was to prevent any ordinary 
creditors from procuring preferential 
rights. This was sought to be accom- 
plished through section 5242. Clearly, 
that section prevents such preference 
through the voluntary action of the bank 
or its officials. The question here is 
whether this statute, when construed in 
the light of the purposes to be accom- 
plished, covers such preferences se- 
cured by the creditor without the aid or 
connivance of the bank or its officials. 


‘Receiver’ 
reliance uffon 


Accurate Use of 
Apellant places much 


The bank was involyvent and went into | the fact that its judgment was secured 


before the receiver was appointed by the 
We think this is unim- 
The inaccurate use of the term 
“receiver” in the statute has led appel- 
conclusion. This 
statutory “receiver” is not in any sense 
such an official as a receiver appointed 
He is an admin- 
istrative officer selected by the comp- 
troller and is an agent and officer of 
the United States (United States v. 
Weitzel, 264 U. S. 533, 541; In re Chet- 
wood, 165 U. S. 445, 458; Bushnell v. 
Leland, 164 U. S. 684; Kennedy v. Gibson, 
8 Wall. 498, 504, 505; United States v. 
Weitzel, 246 U. S. 583, 541; In re Chet- 
certirari denied 257 U. S. 644) with cer- 
tain statutory duties in connection with 
winding up the business of a Federal in- 
strumentality. The reason why liens 
cannot be established against property in 
administration by such a “reeciver” has 
nothing to do with the reasons which 
produce the same result as to property 
being administered by an equity receiver. 
The reason as to the former is that such 
liens would, obviously, prevent the “ra- 
table” distribution required by the 
statute. Clearly, this ratable distribution 
could, as sought to be done here, be as 
effectively prevented by a lien secured a 
day before the receiver was appointed as 
by one secured a year afterwards. And 
as effectively prevented by an involun- 
tary lien as by one voluntarily created 
by the bank or its officials. It is not the 
appointment of such receiver which fixes 
the rights of creditors, but the date of 
insolvency. See Merrill v. National Bank 


| of Jacksonville, 173 U. S. 131, 147, as to 
| allowance of interest; Yardley v. Philler, 


167 U. S. 344, 360 and Scott v. Arm- 
strong, 146 U. S. 499, 511, as to right to 
set-off. Section 4242 is a legislative 


| declaration that the rvatable distribution 


shall be protected from voluntary dis- 
ruption before the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. Bank of Bethel v. Pahquioque 
Bank, 14 Wall. 383, 402 and Earle v. 
Conway, 178 U. S. 456, adjudged that no 
involuntary lien can be secured by pro- 
ceedings begun after appointment of a 
Earle v. Pennsylvania, 178 U. 
S. 449, establishes that no such lien can 
be secured through action begun beiore 
the bank closed or a receiver was ap- 
pointed. The only situation left un- 
guarded by the statute and the above de- 
cisions to prevent a preierence being se- 
cured during insolvency is where’ the 
lien is established during insolvency and 
before appointment of a receiver. We 
think that situation was covered by Na- 
tional Bank v. Colby, 21 Wall. 609. One 
of the questions then before the court 
was thus stated (p. 612): 
Two Questions Presented. 

“Two questions are presented in this 
for our determination: First, 
whether the property of a National bank 
organized under the act of Congress of 
June 3, 1864, attached at the suit of an 
individual creditor, after the bank has 
become insolvent, can be subjected to 
sale for the payment of his demand, 
against the claim for the property by a 
receiver of the bank subsequently ap- 
pointed.” 


Afier stating that “To the first ques- | 


tion the Act of Congress furnishes an 
answer in the negative” the court con- 


| tinues as follows: 


“The Act of Congress prescribes the 
conditions upon which national banks 


possess; and the consequences of their 
failure to meet their obligations. All 
persons dealing with these institutions 
can only acquire and enforce rights 


| against them under the limitations there 


in | 


the above date. | 


designated. 

The object of the act, as its title’ im- 
ports, was to create a national currency 
secured by a pledge of the bonds of the 
United States. And to that end it re- 
quires security in Government bonds for 
all notes issued; and in case any bank 
fails to redeem its notes on demand, it 
provides for their payment on‘presenta- 
tion at the Treasury of the United 
States. 

To make deficiency which 


good any 


| may exist in the proceeds of the bonds 


to meet the amount expended in paying 
the notes of a bank, the act declares that 
‘the United States shall have a first and 
paramount lien upon all the assets of 
the association. Whatever disposition, 
therefore, may be made of the property 
of an insolvent bank, the lien of the 
United States thereon must exist until 
the Government is fully reimbursed. 


As to General Creditors. 

As to the general creditors, the act 
evidently intends to secure equality 
among them in the division of the pro- 
ceeds of the property of the bank. The 
fiftieth section provides for the appoint- 


; ment of a receiver of an insolvent bank, 


Cali- | 


who shall take possession of its assets, 
collect its debts, and upon the order of 


Court Denies Claim 
Instituted by Aliens 
For Seized Property 


Title Vests in United States 
and It Must Bring Suit 


for Wrongful Dis- 
position. 


ALBERT R. KLEIN, PLAINTIFF-APPELLANT, 
v. A. MITCHELL PALMER, ET AL.; OTTO 
HEINS, PLAINTIFF-APPELLANT, V. A. 
MITCHELL PALMER ET AL., Nos. 159, 
160; CrrcuIT CouRT OF APPEALS, SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. 

Title to certain seized property was 
found in this case to be vested in the 
United States. The court held that any 
suit to redress the alleged wrongful dis- 
position of the seized property must be 
brought by the United States and that 
any claim to the property so seized or 
its preceeds must be made in accordance 
with the provision of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act. 

Harvey T. Andrews (Hiram C. Todd 
and E. Raymond Shepard of counsel) for 
plaintiff appellant. Root, Clark, Howland 
& Ballantine (Elihu Root, Jr., Leo 
Gottlieb, and Joseph Schreiber of coun- 
sel) for defendant appellee American 
Bosch Magneto Corp. Isidor J. Kresel 
for appellee A. Mitchell Palmer. George 
J. Corbett (Frank Davis, Jr., and Seiforde 
M. Stellwagen of counsel) for appellee 
Francis P. Garvin. Rothwell, Harper & 
Matthews for appellee Martin E. Kern. 

Before Hough, Hand, and Mack, Cir- 
cuit Judges. The full text of the state- 
ment of facts and the opinion of the court 
follows: 


Seek to Set Sale Aside. 


By these suits, begun in the State 
court and removed to the District Court, 


| from the oittimes laborious defense in 
; judicial proceedings of just such claims | 


Heins and Klein, respectively, both Ger- | 


man subjects residing in 
States during the war, the former not 
proclaimed and the latter as his father’s 
heir proclaimed as an alien enemy, seek 
to set aside the sale by the Alien Prop- 


his managing director, defendant Garvin, 
to defendant Kern of stock in the Bosch 
Magneto Company, seized as the prop- 
erty of alien enemies, stock that even- 
tually became the property of defendant 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
organized by defendant Kern. 

The bills allege that defendant Gar- 
vin, acting under instructions of defend- 
ant Palmer, unlawfully threatened plain- 
tiff Heins that he would cause him to 
be indicted on some criminal charge and 
to be interned, and in other wrongful 
ways specified intimidated him, and to 
save himself, in the belief in Garvin’s 
promise to return his property after the 
war, Heins signed a document that the 
stock belonged to an alien enemy, where- 
as it was his own. 


Wrongful Conduct Charged. 

The bills further charge wrongful con- 
duct in the sale itself and the eventual 
purchase of the assets by the newly 
formed defendant corporation. In view 
of our conclusions, it is unnecessary to 
set forth the details. 

The equitable relicf sought was the 
surrender of the original stock in-the 
a court of record, sell its real and per 
sonal property and pay over the money 
to the Treasury of the United States, 
subject to the order of the Comptroller 
of the Currency; that the comptroller 
shall then advertise for creditors to pre- 
sent their claims against the associa- 
tion, and after making provision for re- 
funding to the United States any de- 
ficiency in redeeming its notes, shall 
make a raiable dividend of the money 
on all claims proved to his satisfaction 
or adjudicated in a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

The fifty-second section, further to se- 
cure this equality, declares that all 
transfers by an insolvent bank of its 
property of every kind, and all payments 
of money made after the commission of 
an act of insolvency, or in contemplation 
thereof, with a view to prevent the ap- 
plication of its assets in the manner pre- 
scribed by the act, or ‘with the view to 
the preference of one creditor over an- 


the United | 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


Bank Claims 


Bosch Magneto Company, a following 
up of the proceeds thereof, and a re- 
covery from the defendauts and each of 
them of $5,000,000. 

Motions to dismiss were granted; leave 
to file amended bills was denied. 

Mack, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). On the oral argument, 
the attempt to sustain the 
equitable relief was practically aban- 
doned, Clearly, title to the seized prop- 
erty was vested in the United States 
under the Trading with the Enemy Act 
(Comp. St. Sections 311513a-311514j). 


Any suit to redress the alleged wrong- | 


ful disposition of the seized property 
must be brought by the United States; 
any claim to the property so seized or 
its proceeds must be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that act. 


Moreover, the provisions of the Treaty | 
297 (d) | 
(i), and annex 1, copied in the margin, | 
in | 
equity for the recovery of the property. | 


of Berlin (42 Stat. 1939) art. 


clearly justify the denial of relief 

It is contended, however, that, in- 
stead of dismissing the bills they should 
have been transferred to the law side; 
that an action at law is maintainable for 
the damage done to the plaintiffs by de- 
fendant officials and those 
with them purporting to act under color 
of office but in fact actin‘; contrary to 


the obligations thereby imposed 


ends. To this contention, too, the pro- 
visions of the treaty give a complete 
answer. 


Annex 2 and 35 to article 298 of the | 


Treaty of Versailles, incorporated in the 


Treaty of Berlin by article I and article | 


II, subd. 1, 
in the margin). 

We emphasize “for 
motive.” Clearly by this phrase in the 
treaty the government aimed to 
vent actions involving a consideration and 
determination as to whether the acts of 
its agents were lawful or merely color- 
able; it deemed it wise to protect its of- 
ficials, and those acting under them, 


as are made in these case; but, that no | 


injustice result to the aliens, it remitted 


| German nationals, wherever resident, to 


their own country for indemnity for any 


wrongs that may have been done them | 


a : | not only through the proper exercise of 
erty Custodian, defendant Palmer, and | i id Dror ; 


their duties by United States officials, 
but also for acts done “for whatsoever 
motive,” including therefore wrongful 
acts done merely under color of office. 


The-treaty thereby closed the door to 


judicial investigation of the motives of | 


those so acting. 

But plaintiffs contend that, if 
treaty be so interpreted, it violates the 
Fifth Amendment, applicable as this is 
to residents whether citizen or alien; 
Heins moreover was not by statute or 
presidential proclamation declared an 
enemy alien. He was nevertheless, as a 
German national, an enemy, 


with Klein to the exercise of the govern- 
ment’s war powers. P 

The Trading with the Enemy Act did 
not aim to exert these powers to the 
fullest extent; the government was under 
no constitutional prohibition from con- 
fiscating the property of the enemy’s na- 
tionals, whether resident or nonresident. 

And those powers, in the language of 
Miller v. U. S., 11 Wall. 268, 303. 20 L. 
Ed. 135, “are not affected by the re- 
strictions imposed by the Fifth and Sixth 
Amendments.” U. S. v. Chemical 
Foundation, October 11, 1926, 272 
1, @t(S GG 1, VW -Li Bay xs 
(C. C. A.) 6 F. (2d) 742, and cases cited. 

Decrees Affirmed. 

The war powers may be exerted as 
well by the treaty which aims to end the 
war as by earlier legislation. The 


amended bills did not in any way obviate | 


the foregoing objections. For this rea- 


son, as well as that in any event there | 


; was no abuse of discretion in refusing 


other, except in the payment of its cir- 
culating notes, shall be utterly null and | 


void.’ 
Design of Congress. 
There is in these provisions a clear 
manifestation of a design on the part 
of Congress: First, to secure the Gov- 


leave to amend after so long a delay, 
the denial involved no error. 
Decrees affirmed. 


Hough, Circuit Judge, concurred in | 


this decision, but no opportunity to read 
the opinion. 
April 4, 1927. 


Injunction Is Denied 
On Consent to Decree 


The District Court for the District of 


Massachusetts has denied a motion for | 


a preliminary injunction in the case of 


| Standard Laboratories, Inc., v. Specialty- 


: Drug 


| text of the opinion of Judge Marris fol- | 


ernment for the payment of the notes, | 


not only by requiring in advance of their 


issue a deposit of bonds of the United | 


| States, but by giving to the Government 

a first lien for any deficiency that may 
rise on all the assets subsequently ac- 
quired by the insolvent bank; and, sec- 
ond, to secure the assets of the bank 
for ratable distribution among its gen- 
eral creditors. 

This design would 
preference in the application of the as- 
sets could be obtained by adversary pro- 
ceedings. The priority of the United 
States and the ratable_ distribution 
among the general creditors. so 
diously provided for in the act, would 
in that case be lost. 
by counsel, if preference was left to the 
race of diligence, creditors living remote 
from the location of the bank would al- 
ways be distanced in the contest, and the 
equality promised to them by the act 
would be a mere mockery.” 


} and 


be defeated if a | 


stu- | 


As justly observed | 


It is true that the final judgment in , 
attachment was not entered in this case | 


until after the receiver had been ap- 
| pointed, but that fact is made no part of 


the basis for the conclusion reached by \ 


the court. 

The conclusion is that sections 5236 
and 5242, construed together, prohibit 
establishment of a lien by judicial pro- 
ceedings after insolvency is declared be- 
cause to permit such would defeat the 
ratable distributio” to creditors required 
by those sections. 

Therefore, the decree should be and is 
affirmed. 


April 4, 1927 


oe 


Manufacturing Corporation 


America, No. 640 in equity. The full 


lows: 


At the argument upon the motion for | 
| a preliminary injunction, the defendant, | 


through its solicitor, consented in open 


court to the immediate entry of a final | 


decree as prayed for by the plaintiff or, 
in the alternative, to have the record 
argument upon final hearing. 

The plaintiff nevertheless demands that 
a preliminary injunction issue upo~ facts 
to be found from the record made upon 
the motion. But, in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the defendant, no ground 
remains upon which a preliminary in- 
junction may stand. The motion must 
be denied. 

May 25, 1927. 


claim to’, 


conspiring | 


upon |} 
them and solely for their own private | 


of the latter treaty (copied | 
whatsoever 
' 


pre- | 


the | 


though | 
friendly. As such, he was subject equally | 


vw. 5. | 
: Munich | 
Reinsurance Co. v. First Reinsurance Co. | 
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Arendzen, John Peter. 
and publicans; character sketches and 
problems from the Gospels. 336 p. 
London, Sands & co., 1926. 27-9595 

Barrows, David Prescott. 
blacks; impressions of Morocco, Tim- 
buktu and the western Sudan. 
illus. N. Y., Century, 1927. 

3arton, Leslie M. A study of all Ameri- 


7 


al- 


kets and states. 
American cities. 
cago, Ill., 1927. 27-26435 
Beals, Carleton. Brimstone and chili; a 
book of personal experiences in the 
Southwest and in Mexico. 333 p. N. 
Y., Knopf, 1927. 
| Beeby. Daniel J. America’s roots 
in the past, by and 
Beeby. (The community-life history 
series.) 424 p., illus. N. Y., Charles 
E. Merrill co., 1927. 27-9598 
Bensusan, Samuel Levy. Village idylls, 
foreword by Israel Zangwill; 12 wood 
engravings by H. Geo. Webb. 295 p. 
London, N. Douglas, 1926. 27-9470 
| Bernard, Bernard. A complete book of 
knowledge, with 
chapters by T. J. Allen. 
Health and life 


606 p., illus. Chi- 


sex 
331 p. 
cago, 
1927. 
| Brown, William Adams. The 
prayer in a world of science. 
N. Y., Seribner, 1927. 27-9589 
| Cohen, Helen Louise. More one-act plays 
modern autho designs by 
of Was ton Irving 
369 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 


27-9868 
life of 


by 
classes 


school. 


Thomas Me!ntyre. 
limitations 


Cooley, ‘ 
the constitutional which 
American union, 
Thomas M. Cooley ... 8th ed., with 
large additions, consideration of 
amendments, and giving the results of 
recent 2 vy. Boston, Little, 
1927. 27-9874 
Danforth, William Henry. 
the hammer and sickle; 
written to the Purina family. 
illus. St. Louis, Mo., 1927. 
Deasen, William Arthur. 
pourri of Canadian essays. 241 p. 
tawa, The Graphic publishers, 1926. 


States of the 


cases. 


27-9877 


Ot- 


Dunne, J. W. 
208 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

27-9588 

Earp, John Rosslyn. The student who 
smokes; an original statistical inves- 
tigation. 61 p. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Antioch press, 1926. 27-9870 

| Evans, Henry Clay. Chile and its rela- 
tions with the United States. (Duke 
University publications.) 243 p. Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duke University Press, 
1927, 27-9852 

Fairlie, John Archibald. Administra- 
tive procedure in connection with 
statutory rules and orders in Great 
Britain. (University of Illinois studies 
in the social seiences, Vol. XIII, No. 
3.) 84 p. Urbana, the University 
of Illinois, 1927. 27-27108 

Fea, Allan. Recollections of 60 years. 
With 16 illustrations. 386 p.  Lon- 
don, the Richard Press, 1927. 27-9605 

Foote, Ulysses Grant. 106 sermon out- 
lines. 219 p. 
costal Publishing Co., 1927. 27-9592 

| Gray, Randal Lockhart. Wit, wisdom 

and eloquence. Anglo-Saxon’s 
foremost wits, orators and logicians: 

Henry Grady, Henry Clay, President 

Lincoln and others. 

Staunton, Va., 1927. 27-9611 
Halcyone, Ruth. Music of the spheres 

received by radio of the spheres. 73 

p. Los Angeles, House of Ralston, 

1927. 27-9591 

; Hamilton, Joseph Gregoire de Roulhac. 

Henry Ford, the man, the worker, the 
citizen. 322 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 

27-9599 

| Harper, William Allen. ... Youth and 

truth. (The practical Christianity se- 

ries.) 225 p. N. Y., Century, 1927. 

27-9586 

Adolescent thoughts. 

Mass., The Stratford 
co., 1927. 27-9607 

Hinshelwood, Cyril Norman. Thermody- 
namics for students of chemistry, with 
eleven diagrams. 185 p. London, 
Methuen, 1926. 27-9322 

| Jessup, Henry Wynans. Law for wives 
and daughters; their rights and their 
obligations. 208 p. N. Y., Macmillan. 
1927. 27-9872 

Lehigh coal and navigation company. 
Mine management policies. Rev. ed. 
Published for the information of 
executives of the Mining department. 
117 ‘yp. 
and navigation co., 1927. 

Muirhead, Findlay. 

. its environs, edited by and 
Marcel Monmarche; 64 maps and 
plans. 2d ed. (The blue guides.) 
132, 55 p. London, Macmillan, 1927. 





Haskell. Jerome. 
99 p. Boston, 


27-9869 


432, 
j 27-9883 
| Muntaner, Ramon. The boys’ chronicle 

of Muntaner, taken by Lady Goode- 
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Louisville, Ky., Pente- | 


240 p. | 


Prophets, priests ; 
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251 p., | 
9597 | 
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towns of 1,000 population or more in | 
the United States, arranged by mar- | 
The 100,000 group of | 


27-9849 | 


Dorothea | 


some additional } 
Chi- | 
publications, | 


nough from her translation of the 
chronicle of Muntaner, published by 
the Hakluyt Society, with illustrations 
by Hugh Chesterman. 219 p., illus. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 27-9882 
National acedemy of sciences, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publications of the Na- 
tional academy of sciences of the 
United States of America (1915-1926). 
Volume 13, number 1, part 2, January, 
1927, Proceedings of the National 
academy of sciences). 197 p.. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Academy; Easton, 
Pa., Mack printing company, 1926. 
27-9320 
Phillips. Harry Irving. The foolish ques- 
tion book, by “Hi” Phillips. 128 p. 
N. Y., Clode, 1927. 27-9613 
Puleston, William Dilworth. The Darda- 
nelles expedition; a condensed study, 
illustrated with 70 plates. 2d ed. 172 
p. Annapolis, Md., United States 
naval institute, 1927. 27-9878 
Reynolds, James J. Short stories of fa- 
mous men, by... and Mary A. Horn. 
233 p., illus. N. Y., Noble and Noble, 
1926. 27-9600 
Rocea, Helen M. Nominating methods, 
with special reference to the direct 
primary. 60 p. Washington, D. C., De- 
partment of efficiency in government, 
National league of women voters, 1927. 
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194 p. | 
art | 
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A treatise on | 


rest upon the legislative power of the | 
by | 


Russia under |! 
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146 p.. | 
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27-9624 | 
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Lansford, Pa., The Lehigh coal | 


Paris and | 


on rapid transit for St. Louis. Submit- 
ted to the Board of aldermen, Septem- 
ber, 1926. E. R. Kinsey, president, 
Board of public service. C. E. Smith, 
consulting engineer. ..338 p. illus. St. 
Louis, 1926. 27-Y416 
Shakespeare, William. Shakespeare's 
comedy of <A midsummer-night’s 
dream; edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Milton M. Smith. (Mer- 
rill’s English texts). 165 p., illus. N. 
Y., Charles E. Merrill, co., 1927. 
27-9606 
Taverner, Percy Algernon... . Birds of 
western Canada. (Canada. Geological 
survey ... Victoria memorial museum 
... Museum bulletin no. 41. Biological 
series, no. 10). 380 p., illus. Ottawa, 
F. A. Acland, printer, 1926. 27-9325 
Taylor, Albert Pierce. Under Hawaiian 
skies; a narrative of the romance, ad- 
venture and history of the Hawaiian 
Islands, a complete historical account. 
Second edition. 607 p., illus. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Advertiser publishing co., 
1926. 27-9876 
Tickner, Frederick James, ed. Earlier 
English drama from Robin Hood to 
Everyman, ed. and, arranged for acting. 
(The “Teaching of English” series; 
No. 55.) 251 p., illus. London, T. 
Nelson, 1926. 27-9621 
Williams, Louis. Hoboes, rich and poor. 
36 p., illus. Seattle, 1926. 27-9615 
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the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. ; 

Education. List of publications relating 
to above subject for sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price List 31. 
Free. 26-26105 

Larger Foraminifera of the Genus 
Lepidocyclina Related to Lepidocyclina 
Mantelli. By T. Wayland Vaughan. 
No. 2680—From the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum. 
Free. 

A Taxonomic and Ecological Review of 
the North American Chaleid-Flies of 
the Genus Callimome. By L. L. Huber. 
No. 2663—From the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. 
Free. 

Origin and Development of the Conti- 
nental Steel Entente. By J. Joseph 
W. Palmer. Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 484. Published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Price 10 cents. 27-26529 

Passage of Solid Particles Through 
Rotary Cylindrical Kilns. By John D. 
Sullivan, Charles G. Maier and Oliver 
C. Ralston. Published by the Bureau 
of Mines. Technical Paper 384. 
Price 15 cents. 27-26531 

Use of Sulphite Cellulose Extract as a 
Tanning Material. By BH. L. Wallace 
and R. C. Bowker. Published by the 
Bureau of Standards. Technical Pa- 
per No. 339. Price 30 cents. 27-26530 

The Piperaceae of Panama. By William 
Trelease. Contributions from the 
United States National Herbarium, 
Volume 26, Part 2. Published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Price 10 
cents. Agr. 27-431 


' The Official Gazette of the United States 


Patent Office. Issued Tuesday, May 
24,1927. Subscription $10 per annum. 
4-18256 

Army List and Directory, May 1, 1927, 
Published by the War Department. 
Price 30 cenis. 9-35106 
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Cures ‘Aseribed 
To Treatment by | 
Physiotherapy | 


Value in Functional Restora- 
tion Is Discussed by Of- 
ficial of Publie Health 


Service. 
[¢ dined from Page 1.] 
the Public Health Service, after the 
World Wai, many thousands of World 
War veterans were treated by means of 
physiotherapy and occupational therapy, 
Dr. Pierce stated in his paper. 

“This arrangement seemed to en- 
tirely satisfactory in its operation,” he 
stated, thousands World War 
veterans can testify to the great 
help that was given them by the skill- 
treatment of trained physiotherapy 
instru occupational 


be 
“and of 
now 


ful 
aide 
therapy.” 

The full text of 
follows: 

Physiotherapy, comprising the utiliza- 
tion of physical, chemical and other 
properties of light, heat, water, and elec- 
tricity and the use of massage and regu- 
lated exercises, is developing into a branch 
of medical practice. It is an important 
special field for securing restoration of 
function through continued treatment, 
and in my opinion should be carried out 
only under medical spervision. 

It should become of the medical 
triad, comprising medicine, surgery, and 
physiotherapy. Medical schools should 
give courses in physiotherapy because it 
an intricate subject, requiring a 
knowledge of physics, biochemistry and 
physiology. and in its application usually 
becomes a careful combination of several 
physical agencies which will give the best 
results in ‘orrecting certain pathological 
conditions. 

Early 

Physiotherapy 


and ctors in 


Dr. Pierce’s statement 


one 


is 


Use Outlined. 
has one thing 
mon with all other therapeutic pro- 
cedures when it indicated; its effici- 
ency is very greatly enhanced by its early 
use. 

In order to put physiotherapy on a real 
scientific basis with the medical profes- 
the American Medical Association 
has a Council of Physiotherapy. This 
council is endeavoring to point out to the 
medical profession the advantages and 
disadvantages of physiotherapy, so that 
its abuses may be reduced to a minimum 
and its scientific possibilities may te ap- 
preciated 

There some prejudice 
physiotherapy by some members of the 
medical profession. Im many cases this 
prejudice is due to lack of tact, which is 
one of the most important qualifications 
of a physiotherapist. 

The three essemtial  qualificat 
for a successful application of physio- 
therapy are tact, technical skill and pro- 
fessional knowledge. When the physio- 
therapists have exercised these three 
qualifications the medical profession 
should be open-minded and fair and un- 
prejudiced in arriving at a conclusion in 
regard to the value of physiotherapy. 

Physiotherapy had great impetus 
during the period just after the World 
War when the physiotherapy 
came the human salvage branch :f 
cal relief. Physiotherapy often put a case 
operated upon, out the failure column 
into one marked “success.” 

The Army, the Navy and the 
Health Service all developed 
ments of physiotherapy in their various 
hospitals, and the work done by trained 
physiotherapy aides converted thousands 
of doctors from disbelievers in physio- 
therapy to ardent supporters of this form 
of medical service. 

In the Army hospitals physiotherapy 
was maintained as a separate department 
until July, 1920, when on account of 
of appropriations the phy de- 
partment was made a division under the 
orthopedic f the Surgical 
Service. 

Just after the World War the 
Health Service organized large num- 
ber of hospitals for the treatment of 
disabled veterans of the war. In these 
hospitals physiotherapy and occupational 
therapy were combined under one medi- 
cal officer known the “reconstruction 
officer.” 

This 


in 


com- 


is 


sion, 


is, of course, to 


ions 


its 


service be- 


medi- 


of 
Public 


depart- 


lack 
siothei apy 


section o 


Public 


as 


seemed to be 
tirely satisfactory in its operation and 
thousands of World War veterans can 
now testify to the great help that was 
given them by the skillful treatment 
of trained physiotherapy aides and in- 
structors in occupational wu. 

These hospitals for the treatment of 
World War veterans were later on trans- 
ferred by Executive Order to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, but the hospitals operated 
by the Public Health Service the 
treatment of its beneficiaries continued 
to maintain physiotherapy units. 

At the present time the Public Health 
Service utilizing 33 physiotherapy 
aides in 18 hospitals. The Public Health 
service would not think of trying to op- 
erate a hospital without a physiotherapy 
department. Its value has been amply 
demonstrated. 

These aides 
hospitals have 


arrangement en- 


‘apy. 


for 


is 


Health Service 
the same rank and pay 
as the nurses, and their duties, as de- 
scribed by the Civil Service through 
whom these professional workers are 
obtained, are as follows: 

The duties of physiotherapy aides 
consist of administering physiotherapy 

its several branches—massage, elec- 
trotherapy, hydrotherapy, mechano- 
therapy, thermotherapy; active, passive, 
resistive, and assistance exercises and 
remedial gymnastics; keeping daily rec- 
ord of the work and progress of each 
and every patient coming under direc- 
tion and treatment and making the 
quired reports of the 
reconstruction work 


in Public 


re- 
the 
in physiotherapy. 


activities of 
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ceived by the Department of Labor. 
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before Board of Arbitration against 

dollar increase in wages asked by 

Brotherhood of Firemen. 
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Acti 
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| Decisions ov 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Accidents in coal mines caused 244 


deaths in April. 


ng Commissioner of Customs an- 
ruling that floor verings 

made chiefixy of wool and measuring 4!) 

1 by 242 feet or less shall be classified 
mats, dutiable at 30 percentad valorem 
and similar of larger 
dime shall be classified as rugs. 
Page 1, (Col. 2 

“ourt makes rulimges on as- 
shingles, upholste red 


ood, N 
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co 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Increase in unemployment reported 

from Efngland, while shut downs in 
Germany decline. 


that coverings 
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Shortage of mine labor predicted this 


in South Afric 
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Customs ¢ year 


¢ hairs in! Page 3, Col. 2 
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chief value 
and wood 
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Leather 
Automobile touri: 
for trunks, 
domestic and foreign 
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Customs Ap. | 


9, 1g increases demand 
and in 
markets. 
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announced May 27 
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of « tity School Division, 
Education, says budget 


lower of 
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Luarreher 
‘ision by Board of 


Continuation of dec 
Tax Appeals. on petition of Boyne 
City Lumber Co., finding method of 
taxpayer in taking inventory on basis 
market rather than lowest value 
either market or cost. 

Page &, Col. 2 
ing sawmill waste 
synthetic lumber on exhibit at Na- 
tional Museum. 
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schools 
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| Foreign Affairs 
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gover? 


on weights and measures 
urging that States 
as standard weighing and meas- 
devices approved by the confer- 
Proposing that sale of ice cream 
be continued on basis of liquid measure, 
and asking investigation of devices 
used for dispensing @reases to automo- 
biles. 
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diplomatic 
and Soviet 


den oolidge sees NO 1« 
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y | break between Great Britain 
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analyzes operations of Bel- 

rol to protect English | 
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to issue hand- 
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Bureau of Standards 
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| book on “Weights and 
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Examiners-in-Chief. Patent Office, in 
application of Hem, allows claims 

Improvement im lever mechanism 
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United Sta 
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tes forces. 
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Summary of 
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statistics 
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Page 7 


National Defense 


In 


financial 
Page 4 for 


satisfactory 


apolis 
President 


believes ac- , Col. 7 


or his 
vacation 


comnmodations can be arranged f 
family clerical retinue om 


{| in Dakota Black Hills. 
Page 5, 
Govt Supplies 
Standardization kinds 
bx Chief Cordinater . 
ypes to six instead of 35 meow 


Page 
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War College analyzes 
gian Coast Patrel to 
Chernrerel it ld War. 
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invitation 
Switzerland. 
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| Geological Survey, diset 
| work of his organization. 
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George rector of 
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Orders | 
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led to the 


1, Col. 3 Department. 


Department of State, from the American 
Consul Joseph E. 

The annoucement of the Department 
State follows full: 


The Ameican Consul at Yunnanfu, 
Joseph E£. has reported to the 
Department ina message under date of 
May 22 to the following cffect: 

| The Catholic Bishop of Yunnan reports 
that the Ancrican Catholic missionaries 
from wvestcy Hunan have reached Chen- 
yuan in eastern Kweichow, where they 
have decided to remain with the French 
Catholic i to the peaceful con- 
ditions ther 


The 


Missionaries to Stay 
iIn Peaceful Kw eichow 


at Yunnanfu, Jacobs. 


of in 
Fugitive Americans 


lum Wath French ¢ 
at Chenyuan. 


Fiaad Asy- 
‘athiolics 


Jacobs, 


American Catholic missionaries who 


were forced to flee from western Hunan 
have decided to 

with the French ¢€ 
to 


to 


recently remain at 
Kweichow ‘a tholie mis- ion due 


peaceful conditions there, | 


a report received by the | 


sion, due 


according following is the list of Proiestant 


“ 
Col. 7 


of 


Page 4, 
Orders issued to the personnel 
the Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personel of the 
Marine Corps. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Nicaraguans hand over arms to 
United States forces. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
High commendation of naval and 
marine in Nicaragua is made 
by President’s Special Envoy, Henry 
L.. Stimson. 


forces 


Page 2, Col. 
Assistant Superintendent Navy Nurse 
Corps detailed to Chicago on 
leyting mission. 


pros- 


Page 2, Col. 3 
June 8 to in- 
at Hampton 


to leave on 


Fleet 


President 
spect American 
Roads. 


Packers 

Burcau of Standards 
on “Weights and 
ation.” 


Page 3, Col. 3 


to issue hand- 
Measures Ad- 


book 


ministt e 


Page 1, 


Col. 6 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various 


courts. 
6 


or 


Page 10, Col. 


See special Index aad Law Digest 


10. 
Postal Service 
Sealed 
Great 


pucge 


parcels 
Britain. 


required for delivery 
in 


Col. G 


Page 4, 
Prohibition 


Collector of Customs at Savannah re- 
leased from duty as Prohibition Super- 
of South Atlantic Zone. 

Page 2, Col. 


visor 


= 
o 


Public Health 


General Publi« 
value of 
means for 


Surgeon 
Service 


Assistant 
Health discusses 
physiotherapy as curative 
functional restoratives. 

1,: Cod. 


Page A 


| Public Lands 


Farm units on Wyoming irrigation 
project to be opened to entry. 
Page 5, 


Public Utilities 


Municipally owned public service en- 
terprises carned 5.7 per cent of the total 
revenue of Minneapolis in 1926. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Stephen B. Davis resigns as solicitor 
for Department of Commerce to repre- 
sent group of utilities as counsel. 


Page 2, Col. 
Radio 


Chicago radio concern ques- 
of constitutionality of Radio Aet 
at hearing on protest of assignment of 
wave length. 


Col. 2 


A 


raises 
tion 


Col. 5 


send 


Page 1, 

Greenland 
Denmark. 

Page 4, 


Radio stations in 
shipping reports to 


Railroads 


Southern Pacific Co. authorized to is- 
sue $61,294,000 in mortgage bonds of 
Oregon lines to acquire Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad and Maine & Lenn 
County Railroad, and as reimbursement 
for expenditures on Oregon properties. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Approval given to proposed revision 
of rates on coal from southeastern area 
to points west of Mississippi River. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Oral argument indefinitely post- 
poned on valuation of Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway. 


Col. 6 


: Page 6, Col. 5 
Pennsylvania Railroad is allowed to 
intervene in application of Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway extend 
its line. 


to 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Southeastern Railroads complete case 
before Board of Ayrbitration against 
dollar increase in wages asked by 
Brotherhood of Firemen. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
April statistics revenues and ex- 
penses of Northern Pacific, Chicago & 
Erie, and Erie Railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 
Investigation ordered into practices 
of railroads in handling freight at St. 
Louis and East St. Louis. 
Page 6 Col. 
decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
text of order 
Pacific Railway 
Montana. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Haven & Hartford 
right to assume bond 


ot 


= 
> 


4 
Summary of rate 
Continuation of full 
authorizing Northern 
to extend its line in 
New York, New 
Railroad given 
issue, 
Page 6, Col. 2 
International Railway Union to meet 
in Stockholm, June 9-22 to take up 
traffic problems. 
. Page 


6, Col. 1 


mivsiondries Who have arrived at Yun- 
nanfu, and who are en re 
United Edward Brunemeier, 
and thice children; Rose I 
Schuerman, Lydia Koebbe, 
Frederick Hatton and wife, 
Edith Lockwood. 

Ernest Bass and Talmadge Payne are 
at present at Yunnanfu, but will proceed 
to the United States ina few days. Anna 
Weber and Arthur Johnson and wife are 
at present in Indo-China, 

Consul Jacobs reports further that, 
the American citizens in his district, 18 
men, 2 and 12 ¢l ill r 
main, have ben advised to evac- 
uate, 


nov 
wife 
cher baila 
Mary Craig, 
Grace Agar, 


tates: 


1 “OND 
n, 


These 


of | 


St. 
au- 
bonds. 
Col. 1 
Louis Railroad au- 
maturity date fo1 


Illinois Central and Chicago, 
Louis & New Orleans Railways 
thorized to issue $17,350,000 in 

Page 6, 

Minneapolis & St. 
thorized to extend 
bonds. 

Col. 


Page 7, 6 


Reclamation 


Included in the general conditions 
specifications for contraciural work 
machinery installation at 
projects, is a 
employment of 


of 
on 
reclamation 
provision prohibiting the 
Mongolian labor. 
Page 12, Col. 
Commissioner of Burcau of Reclama- 
tion reports observations of recent trip 
to Western project 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Farm units Wyoming irrigation 
project to be opened to entry. 
Page 5, 


on 


Col. 

Y . 

Science 

Conference om weights and measures 

adopts resolutions urging that States 
accept as standard weighing and meas- 
uring devices agyoproved by the confer 
ence, proposing that sale of ice cream 
be continued on basis of liquid measure, 
and investigation devices 
used for dispensing greases to automo- 
biles. 


asking of 


Col. 6 
hand- 
Ad- 


Page 1, 

Bureat Standards to issue 
book on “Weights and Measures 
ministration.”” 


of 


Page 1, Col. 
Bureau of Stamdards claims invention 
of earth-inductor-compass used by the 
New York-Paris aceronaut. 
Page 1, Col. 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director 
the Geological Survey, discusses 
work of his orgranization. 
Page 4, Col. 
station established 
in South Africa. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


6 
of 


the 


Astronomical 
Yale University 


by 


Y . . 
Shipping 
Inland Waterways Corporation orders 
20 additional barges for service on up- 
per Mississippi River. 
Page 1, 
Appeals, 2nd Cir., 
American Palestine 
buyer of ship from 
atter’s jurisdiction, 
may be compelled 
of sale. 
Page 10, 
Greenland 
Denmark. 
Page 4, 
Renewed activity reported in 
building in northern Ireland. 
Page 9, 


Col. 7 
im re 
Line, 
court 
and 
to 


Court of 
Feldman v. 
Inc., holds 
is subject to 
rules purchaser 
carry out decree 
Col. 


send 


2 
Radio statioms in 
shipping reports 

Col. 6 
ship- 


Col. 5 


| Silk 


industry is shown mak- 
ess despite general 


3ritish rayon 
ing definite prog 
trade handicaps. 
9 


Page Col. 4 


Sugar 


Crops in Hawaii are reported in ex- 


cellent condition. 
Col. 1 


Page 5, 


Supreme Court 


Cort United Staies 


until 


of the 
Vay 3t. 


Suprent 
is in recess 
Tariff 

Compiling of foreign dala on orienta: 
rug costs completed by Tariff Conimis- 
sion. 


1, Col. 7 


Page 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by 
of Tax Appeals. 


the Board 


Page 8, Col. 6 
See special Tirdes cnd Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


| Territories 


Crops in Hawaii are reported in ex- 


cellent condition. 
Col. 1 


Page 5, 


| Textiles 


assign 
foreign 


Department of Commerce to 
trade commissioners to study 
textile markets. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
of Commerce reports on 
woo! machinery in April. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Department 
active and idle 


Tobacco 


Federal Trade Comnission files com- 
plaint charging York, Pa. cigar manu- 
factory with using name “Havana 
Cadet” on cigars, the tobacco for which 
was not grown in Cuba, 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission files com- 
plaint charging York, Pa, cigar manu 
factory with using name “Havana 
Cadet” on cigars, the tobacco for which 
was not grown in Cuba. 

Page 9, 


Marriages and Divorces 
Both Enerease in Nebraska 


There were 9,662 marriages performed 
and 1,394 divorces granted in Nebraska 
| in 1926, according to statistics just an 
nounced by the Department of Commerce. 
The marriage figure is an increase from 
the total of 8,085 in 1925, and is due 
“presumably for the most part to a re- 
‘cent modification of the law governing 
the issuing of licenses,” it is 
stated. There divorces 

| granted in 1925, 


marriage 


were 1,555 


each 


| partment of the Interior, on 


Annual Curmulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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—||Mong eolian Labor 
Is Prohibited in 
Irrigation Work 


Bureau of Reclamation Gives 
Outline of Specifications 
for Installing Ma- 


chinery. 


General conditions of specifications for 
conivacts involving construction or ma- 
chinery installation on projects were 
issued by the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 

May 27. 

Included in the provisions are the pro- 
hibition of the employment of Mongolian 
labor and the release of the Government 
from contract in case Congress fails to 
appropriate necessary funds. 

The full text of the general conditions, 
as made public the Bureau, follows: 

ls Performance bond.—Unless an- 
other sum is specified in the invitation 
for bids, the contractor shall furnish 
bond in an amount not less than 20 per 
of the estimated aggwegate pay- 
ments to be made under the contract. 
Bonds in amounts of $1,000 or less will 
be made in multiples of $100; in amounts 
exceeding $1,000 but not exceeding $5,- 


by 


cent 





| ° 

| exceeding 
| provided, 
| shall be fixed by the contracting officer 


ditions 





| may desire respecting the 





000, in multiples of $500; in amounts 
$5,000, in multiples of $1,000; 
that the amount of the bond 


lowest sum that fulfills all con- 
of the contract. 
Mongolian Labor Prohibited. 


2. Mongolian labor prohibited.—Pur- 


at the 


| suant to section 4 of the Act of June 17, 


no Mongolian 
this con- 


‘ 


1902 Stat. 388, 289), 
labor shall be employed under 
tract. 

3. Climatic conditions —The contract- 
ing officex may order the contractor to 
suspend any work that may be subject 


(32 


; to damege by climatic conditions. 


4. Rights of way—The site for the 
installation of machinery or the tt 
of way for the works to be construéted 
under this contract and for necessary 
borrow pits, channels, spoil banks, 
ditches, roads, etc, will be provided by 
the Government. 

5. Quantities and unit prices.—The 
quantities noted in the schedules are 
approximations for comparing bids, and 
no claim shall be made against the Gov- 
ernment for excess or deficiency therein, 
actual ox relative. Payment at the 
prices agreed upon will be in full for 
the completed work and will cover ma- 
terials, supplies, labor, tools, machinery, 
and all other expenditures incident to 
satisfactory compliance with the con- 
tract, unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided. 

Work to Be Staked. 

6. Staking out work.—The work to 
be done will be staked out for the con- 
tractor who shall, without cost to the 
Government, provide such material and 
give such assistance as may be required 
by the contracting officer. 

7. Bench marks and survey stakes.— 
Bench marks and survey stakes shall be 
preserved py the contractor, and in case 
of their destruction or removal by him 
or by his employes, they will be re- 


| placed by the contracting officer at the 


contractor’s expense, and his 
shall be liable therefor. 

8. Data to be furnished by contrac- 
tor:—The contractor shall furnish the 
contracting officer reasonable facilities 
for obtaining such information as he 
character of 
the materials and the progress and man- 
ner of the work, including all informa- 
tion necessary to determine its cost. 

9. Sanitation—The contracting officer 
may establish sanitary and _ police rules 


sureties 


; and regulations for all forces employed 


under this contract, and if the contractor 
fails to enforce these rules the contract- 
ing officer may enforce them at the ex- 
pense of the contractor. 

Extra Work Required. 

10. Extra.—tThe contractor shall, when 
ordered in writing by the contracting of- 
ficer, perform extra work and furnish 
extr.. material, not covered by the specj- 
fications or included in the schedules, but 
forming an inseparable part of the work 
contracted for. Extra work and material 
will ordinarily be paid for at a lump-sum 
or unit price agreed upon by the con- 
tractor and the contracting officer and 
stated in the order, 

11. Cleaning up.—Upon completion of 
the work the contractor shall remove 
from the vicinity of the werk all plant, 


| buildings, rubbish, unused materials, con- 


crete forms, and other like materials, be- 
longing to him or used under his diree- 
tion during construction, and in the event 
of his failure to do so the same may be 
removed by the Government at the ex- 
pense of the contractor, and his surety 
or sureties shall be liable therefor, 
Failure to Appropriate Funds, 
12. Failure of Congress to appropriate 
of this con- 
tract extend beyond the current fiscal 
year, it is understood that the contract 
is made contingent upon Congress mak- 
ing the necessary appropriation for ex- 
penditures thereunder after such current 
year has expired. In case such appro- 
priatiom as may be necessary to carry 
out this contract is not made, the con- 
tractor hereby releases the Government 
from all liability due to the failure of 
Congress to make such appropriation. 
13. Patents.—The contractor shall hold 
and save the Government, its officers, 
agents, servants and employes, harmless 
from liability of any nature or kind for 
or on account of the use of any patented 
or unpatented invention, article, or ap- 
pliance furnished or used in the perform- 
ance of this contract, excepting patented 
articles reguired by the Government in 
its specifications, the of which the 
ctor does not control, 


use 


contra 





